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PRECEDENT. 
BY JULIA TAFT BAYNE, 


Wuo hath said that the Past is dead ? 
Buried deep ‘neath the withered years ? 
That the dead of the past are at rest 
With their loves and hates, their hopes and fears, 
And the living have naught for them now but fond 
mem’ries and tender tears ? 


Nay, our world is ruled by the dead, 
And they stretch strong hands from their graves ; 
They clutch To-day who had Yesterday, 
Yet who denies or their menace braves ? 
See ye not that the dead are lords indeed and the living 
are but their slaves ? 


Men of the School, the Church, the State, 
In the path that your hands make clear 
Shall you order coming and going ? 
Shall you then buy and sell without fear ? 
Nay, the dead forbid; witness their hands and seals on 
moldy parchment here ! 


Love calls a youth and a maiden, 
Young Love, he laughs at age and death ; 
“They lived their lives, they rest in their graves, 
What have they to do with us,” he saith ; 
Poor blind Love, he will not learn, e’en now he is chilled 
by a graveyard breath. 


A mist-like breath from cedared vale, 
Where lie the scarce remembered dead ;— 
“Their grandsires were foes a century gone, 
Bitter foes alway, they must not wed”’; 
And the hateful ghoul of a long-dead feud with their 
fresh young hearts is fed ! 


Yea, the gold of the dead is cursed ! 
Ye must coin it anew with toil 
Would you loosen the grip of their hands, 
And wipe from its shine the graveyard soil ; 
It is theirs, not yours, ye are bound in lengthening 


links of an endless coil! 
HaDLEy, Mass. 
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INTERPRETATION. 


BY MRS, MARTHA FOOTE CROW, 





AN 





HUNDREDS of pale, unfathered children swarm 
Upon that catholic breast, the city square ; 

Tis pestilence that breathes upon their lips, 
And ‘neath their eyelids wolves of famine glare. 


These be the bubbles on life’s turbid sea, 
The last despairing, speechless speaking breath, 
That show where the uumothering mothers gasped, 
And one by one sank to unnoted death. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, Cunicago, ILL. 
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YORK STAIRS.* 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY,. 


MANY a musing eye returns to thee, 
Against the lurid street disconsolate, 
Who kept in green domains thy bridal state, 
With young tide-waters leaping at thy knee ; 
And lest the ravening smoke, and enmity, 
Corrode thee quite, thy lover sights and straight 
Desires thee safe afar, too graceful gate! 
Throned on a terrace of the Boboli. 





" a 
The water-gate of Buckingham House, London, built by Inigo Jones, 
And still standin 
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Nay, nay, thy use is here. Stand queenly thus 
Till the next fury; teach the time and us 
Leisure and will to draw a serious breath ; 
Not wholly where thou art the soul is cowed, 
Nor the fooled capital proclaims aloud 
Barter is god, while Beauty perisheth. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON FEELING ON CHINESE EX- 
CLuoION. 
BY THE REV. GILBERT REID, A.M., 
OF THE AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN MISSION IN NORTH CHINA. 








HAVING visited our national Capital for a few days, in 
behalf of friendly relations with China, I have been able 
to feel the political pulse of our legislators and secure 
certain important information. In brief the probabili- 
ties and the possibilities are as follows : 

It is the intention to take action as soon as possible on 
the Chinese matter during the present extra session of 
Congress ; at least this seems to be the purpose of the 
Administration. It is therefore the plan to have a bill 
brought forward in both the House and the Senate, seek- 
ing for a modification of the Geary Bill, whereupon, in 
accordance with the usual procedure, the matter will be 
referred to the two Committees on Foreign Affairs. 

That the executive department should take more in- 
terest in the question than the legislative is due to its 
closer connection with the diplomatic requirements of 
the case. Assaults on the Chinese have lately occurred 
in California, and this fact has necessitated conference 
between the Chinese Minister and the Secretary of State. 
As a result of such conference the Chinese Minister has 
been much pleased with the action and intent of Secre- 
tary Gresham, and intends on his return to China ina 
few days to report favorably to the Chinese Govern- 
ment the sentiment of at least the Executive and his Cabi- 
net. The arrival of the new Chinese Minister with 
special instructions from headquarters necessitates a 
policy for ourown Government to maintain and advance. 

So far as can be learned the Chinese Government will 
take action only on the further action of our Govern- 
ment, and such action of the former will be on the 
same line as the action of the latter. If an appropria- 
tion should be made for executing the present Geary 
Bill and the unregistered Chinese be then deported, 
China would doubtless retaliate by expelling some of the 
Americans now residing in China. If the law should be 
modified but require certain things of the Chinese not re- 
quired of other immigrants and contrary to treaty, then 
the Chinese Government would be inclined to also 
ignore the treaties and issue regulations for Americans 
not to be applied to other foreign residents in China, In 
other words, if we offend China, her policy would be 
the old one of tit for tat—‘‘ an eye for aneye and a tooth 
for a tooth.” 

So far as can be ascertained the sentiment in the House 
is rather less favorable toward the Chinese than it is in 
the Senate. This is also true of the two Committees on 
Foreign Affairs. While the Committee in the Senate 
has such distinguished and fair-minded men as Morgan, 
Sherman, Gray and Frye, the Committee lately ap- 
pointed in the House has such rabid anti-Chinese advo- 
cates as Geary and Blair. At the same time one of the 
strongest men inthe House, and a friend of every cause 
of fairness, Representative Hitt, is placed on the House 
Committee and will be a strong counterbalancing influ- 
ence to the antagonists of the Chinese. 

The main argument for executing the Geary Bill as it 
is, is something like this: It must be plainly understood 
that the American Government rules in America, and 
when we make regulations for the Chinese to observe, 
we will allow no conspiracy headed by the Six Compa- 
nies to break our laws or thwart our regulations. For us 
to back down in the face of such a conspiracy would be 
disastrous to our honor and safety. 

The true policy, and one which we have advocated all 
along, is to arrange the international question by con- 
ference and agreement of the two*countries in the 
usual method of a treaty. Then we Americans in 
China could rely, not on the caprice of Chinese law, but 
on treaty rights and treaty privileges. It seems, how- 
ever, impossible to follow this idea at once, tho it may 
possibly be accomplished later on. As a prominent man 
said to me, ‘‘Change the law first, and talk about the 





gon the Embankment at the foot of Villiers Street, 
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treaty afterward,” 














In proposing to change the Geary Act, what may rea- 
sonably be expected to succeed? First of all, I doubt if 
an act to repeal in so many words the Geary Act would 
carry; but an act to amend and modify would succeed 
in both the House and theSenate. Then the harsh and un- 
desirable features of the present law could be removed, 
and such a law established as would not be offensive to 
the Chinese Government. 

It is therefore my own purpose to offer suggestions to 
the State Department and the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs in the House and Senate. A hearing before the 
Committee will also be acceptable, and I therefore hope 
to fulfill the promise which I made in China to try to 
do all I could to promote more of a friendly feeling be- 
tween the two countries, 

The plan, therefore, is to mold ina gradual way the 
sentiment of the people concerning the proper treatment 
of the Chinese, until by and by harmony may be 
reached, 

Waksaw, N. Y. 


in 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 





BY S. C, BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 


MANY hearts are longing for an old-time meeting of 
the American Board, with its uplifting influences ; but, 
unfortunately, the indications are that the disturbing 
element of the last six years will reappear in at least 
three different forms : The case of Mr. Noyes, the Secre- 
taryship, and the composition of the Prudential Com- 
mittee—and possibly one other topic. 

The proposal to enlarge the Prudential Committee to 
‘* twenty or. twenty-five,” and disperse them from Boston 
to Chicago, has nothing to recommend it, whether as a 
scheme of business or of conciliation, The continuous 
and often urgent pressure of the Committee’s duties, as 
Dr. Thompson has so ably shown, does not justify such 
a sporadic arrangement. The number proposed is, on 
general principles, too cumbrous for the best dispatch of 
business and the sense of individual responsibility. In- 
stances alleged to the contrary lack important elements 
of resemblance. And, curiously enough, within a few 
days the stockholders of a large moneyed corporation in 
New Hampshire were assured by a veteran judge that 
their wreck came from having twenty-four directors, 
and their rescue must come by a reduction to twelve. 
The propcsed multiplication and dispersion would also be 
the surest method of bringing about the control by a few, 
or, possibly, the one-man power. The process is indeed 
foreshadowed in the accompanying provision that ‘ the 
work of the administration be divided and committed to 
sub-committees.” And, above all, what would the 
scheme effect in the way of conciliation and peace unless 
the representation were so changed as to give the minor- 
ity of the Board a majority of the Committee? The plan 
is, in short, cumbrous, expensive, liable to perversion, 
and, as regards peaceful results, futile. 

The intention now openly expressed of changing in 
part the personnel of the secretaryship (and the Commit- 
tee) is attended with no better reasons or omens. It is 
not necessary to claim immaculateness of wisdom or of 
practice for any of these gentlemen. But after reading 
carefully all that has been urged against any of them, I 
cannot see that they are now doing otherwise than car- 
rying out faithfully the historic principles of the organi- 
zation, and in obedience to the instructions recently 
given them. In the case of the Home Secretary, in the 
absence of any showing of present delinquency, the 
latest phase of objection is that, however good and true 
and faithful he may be, many persons are strongly ‘‘ op- 
posed” to him. Of course they are, and they are 
strongly ‘‘ opposed” to the whole majority of the Board, 
who, nevertheless, do not propose to resign. This being 
the case, it is convenient to concentrate the opposition 
on one man, and to press for his resignation or removal. 
By a protracted course of public fault-finding he is made 
“obnoxious” (as a recent writer puts it), and then those 
who have done their best to make him ‘ obnoxious” 
demand of the majority who bave confidence in him to 
abandon him because he is *‘ obnoxious.” The timid and 
hesitating are besieged with this cry. But it has always 
seemed to me that the abandonment of a faithful official 
because of a baseless clamor was even more unfair and 








unworthy than the clamor itself, If any secretary or 
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member of the Committee is to be proscribed let it be for 
adequate shown cause connected with his official work ; 
not otherwise. 

The Noyes case is a long story, but may be made 
short. The Rev. W. H. Noyes was refused acceptance 
by the Prudential Committee, and their action was ap- 
proved by the Board in 1886 and again in 1887. ‘‘ The 
Committee has more than once carefully reviewed the 
case.” Mr. Noyes was sent to Japan by the Berkeley 
Temple Mission. Meanwhile strong influences have 
been at work, the more potent of them known to be 
nearer the Missionary Rooms than the Japan Mission, to 
secure his adoption into that Mission. At length in 
1892 .a vote was passed by the Board, not ‘instructing 
the Prudential Committee to reconsider his case” (as a 
religious journal has incautiously asserted) but saying 
simply, ‘* We feel disposed to recommend that the Pru- 
dential Committee have further communication with 
the Mission and take such action as seems best for the 
Mission ”—a vote sufficiently vague from beginning to 
end. <A correspondence, instituted by a member of the 
Committee ‘‘ without the knowledge of any other mem- 
ber,’ evoked a brief and guarded (personal) letter from 
Mr. Noyes which, taken by itself, seemed to indicate a 
change in his theological attitude. The Committee glad- 
ly, not to say eagerly, accepted that letter (unofficial and 
unaccompanied by any application from him) together 
with certain statements from the Mission, as indicating 
such a modification of his theological position as would 
warrant his appointment; and on the supposition of that 
change they frankly gave him the appointment. 
But Mr. Noyes, after a month’s deliberation, in- 
formed the Committee, in a letter of some length, 
that ‘‘ he cannot with candor give his unqualified assent 
to the considerations ” which ‘ led to ” his appointment ; 
that in the letter referred to he had ‘‘ endeavored to fit 
his ideas into the mold of another person’s language”; 
that ‘‘ the fact that he did not reaffirm his former state- 
ments (those on which he was rejected) does not warrant 
the inference that he disavows them”; that the Commit- 
tee’s supposition of a change in him was founded on 
‘certain selected phrases” on the objectionable side and 
certain “‘ later expressions selected so as to make his pres 
ent position seem as moderate as possible,” the different 
light being ‘* due to the different circumstances and not 
to a change in his views”; that ‘‘it is not true that actu- 
ally there has been an essential restraint or an essential 
modification of the movements of my thoughts on this 
subject,” ‘nor would it be just toyou to allow you to 
appoint me on the supposition that there has been a 
change in my views.” Mr. Noyes thus disposes of his 
own case, under the conditions prescribed by the Board, 
and the Committee could do nothing in the premises 
but drop it. His explicit letter shows that his other 
statement, of which much has been made, was but an 
incomplete and reserved statement. It is alsoin evi- 
dence, if I mistake not, that what Mr. Noyes in his re- 
served statement calls, ‘‘a reasonable hope” of proba- 
tion after death has been explained by him as reasonable 
because scriptural, But the distinct avowals of his let- 
ter to the Committee render that evidence unnecessary. 
And the uncomplicated issue is, shall the Board now 
reverse its policy and principle, maintained for more 
than eighty years? 

For these several movements all mean, in their ulti- 

mate aim, a reversal of the settled and historic theolog- 
ical basis of the institution. The Board was founded 
by devout men who believed that human destiny is de- 
termined in this life. On that supposition its magnifi- 
cent work has been done. But for that conviction it 
probably never would have come into existence; and 
with its complete abandonment another generation 
might perhaps witness the Congregational, Baptist, Pres- 
byterian and Methodist missionary enterprises on the 
same level with the Unitarian and the Universalist. It 
was the rough comment of a keen secular journal : 
‘*The Rev. Mr. Noyes knocks out the underpinning of 
the whole missionary enterprise.” And if we consider 
all that the notion of a probation after death is sure to 
sarry with it, the comment is hardly overcharged. Be 
this as it may, the present movement in his favor, os- 
tensibly from Japan, and the others mentioned, what- 
ever may be the intent of individual movers, have but 
one ultimate significance—the abandonment of the time- 
honored and God-favored basis of the American 
Board. 

Such also is the significance of a series of movements 
that for several years have consumed the time, reduced 
the spirituality and disturbed the serenity of its annual 
meetings. Among these proposals, all tending to the 
same end, altho not always so recognized by all their 
advocates, were the motion to submit the qualification 
of candidates to councils, defeated (110 to 19) with four 
other kindred motions at the same meeting ; the motion 
for a committee of pine to inquire into the methods of 
the administration, a motion made unobjectionable by 
modifications of its form and reported resolutions, with 
a disclaimer of the Committee’s argument ; the motion 
directly to adopt Mr. Noyes; the motion to make the 
Burial Hill dec!aration and the Commission Creed of 1883 
the complete theological standard; constant disparage- 
ment of officials; efforts and suggestions for organic 
changes, and possibly a new struggle over the council 
question. 





In all this excitement and conflict two things are 
never to be overlooked. . 

First. That the agitation has come from the persistent 
efforts of a minority. The old Board was holding on its 
established course when the advocates of a new specula- 
tion demanded achange of base. A prominent leader 
of that movement informed the Board seven years ago 
that the agitation would bekept up, and the promise 
thus far has been faithfully fulfilled. 

Second. The whole series of measures thus proposed, 
direct and circuitous, signifies revolution of the Ameri- 
can Board, and thereby, as many believe, its ultimate 
degeneration and decay. A distinguished gentleman who 
writes apparently in favor of compromise, has just 
(incautiously ?) informed the public that ‘“‘ the future of 
the great American Board just now trembles upon the 
question whether a particular person shall or shall not 
be appointed to a certain mission.” 

Has not the time come for those who think they have 
a more excellent way, inasmuch as some of them have 
already begun to divert or reduce or protest their thin 
contributions, just to leave the Board to its old-fashioned 
way and peace, to establish an organization to their own 
liking, and let the world see the superiority of the New 
Departure? Then there may be peace, and ‘let us have 
peace. 


HANoVER, N. H., September 1st, 1893. 


THE LIONS IN THE WAY. 


BY THEODORE L, CUYLER, D.De 





JouN BuNYAN, in his immortal allegory, makes his 
Pilgrim to encounter, at a very early stage of his pil- 
grimage, ‘two lions in the way.” He was told after- 
ward that the ferocious-looking beasts were ‘‘ placed 
there for trial of faith where it is, and for discovery of 
those that have none.” The Pilgrim heard the lions roar: 
but he went on, keeping in the midst of the straight 
road, and they did him no harm, for the Lord of the 
road had mercifully muzzled them. 

This is a parable for every one who aims to set out on 
a new and a better life. The road to Heaven is not a 
smooth, macadamized one, like the drives in a city park 
—well graded and well guarded. There are steep Hills 
of Difliculty to be climbed, valleys of sharp trial to be 
threaded, and lions to be faced. He that cometh after 
me, says the divine Savior, must take up his cross and 
follow me; and the path of obedience to Jesus Christ 
often runs uphill. When an awakened soul—convinced 
of sin by the Holy Spirit—undertakes a Christian life, 
he not enly encounters difficulty in breaking with his 
old sinful self, but also oppositions from without. This 
evil world is not a friend to grace, and its currents do 
not set Godward, 

One of the lions which a seeker after salvation is very 
apt to encounter is Ridicule. You may say that this is 
only an ass in a lion’s skin; but it has terrors for thou- 
sands, especially for the timid, for the proud, and for 
the sensitive. The dread of a sneer has sent many a 
‘*Pliable” back into a life of impenitence ; and I fear 
that the records of eternity will show that many a soul 
has been laughed out of Heaven. Some are timidly re- 
luctant to have it known that they are even thoughtful 
about their soul’s welfare. In Princeton College one of 
two most intimate friends was afraid to divulge to the 
other that he had determined to begin a new life and to 
serve Christ. At length he mustered courage to make 
the confession, and to his wondering delight he found 
his friend in the same state of mind. Each one had been 
a lion in the way to the other. A timid, shrinking wife 
is often afraid to expove her secret anxieties to an irreli- 
gious husband’s laugh. A father who would not be 
afraid to face a cannon on a battlefield finds it no easy 
bit of bravery to call in his children and offer his first 
family prayer. When a certain pastor invited every 
anxious inquirer to retire with him to his study for con- 
versation and prayer, one young man moved stealthily 
up the aisle until his eye met the eye of a companion, 
who gave him a look of surprise and contempt ; and he 
slunk back again to hide his confusion and to stifle the 
conviction of conscience, ‘ What a fool!” you may say. 
Very true; but, good reader, have you never played the 
coward at the bray of an ass who wore the skin of a 
lion ? 

Place an average young man in a circle of shopmates 
or fellow-clerks or fellow-students with whom he desires 
to be on good terms, and what a strong temptation he is 
under to stifle his first religious convictions ! How often 
he is laughed out of those convictions and laughed into 
places and practices that his conscience condemns ; and 
bitterly does he pay for his cowardice. When a man of 
good intentions and small experience is exposed to the 
tainted atmosphere of politics, it requires no little cour- 
age to face the first sneers and stares and contemptuous 
flings that greet him when he stands up for the Right. 
The very taunt of ‘‘Sunday-school politics” has its ter- 
rors to the weakly vertebrated débutant in public life. 
For twenty years William Wilberforce was the target of 
every graceless scoffer in the British Parliament who 
delighted tosneer at himas ‘‘ the honorable and religious 
gentleman.” He won his victory and had his reward. 

What Hedley Vicars had to encounter from his mess- 
mates in the British army—what John Wesley had to 
endure at Oxford for belonging to what was stigmatized 








as ‘the Holy Club,” I need not repeat. Scoffers are 
Satan’s guerrillas, skulking beside the pathway of 
Right, to aim their cowardly shots at better men than 
themselves. There is only one way to meet ridicule, 
March straight up to it and overit. Like the beasts 
that roared at ‘‘Christian” in the allegory, it will be 
found only a contemptible ‘‘ chained Jion” after all, 
Some of my readers may recall the story of the Christian 
soldier who knelt down to pray in the barracks and hig 
ungodly comrades threw boots and other missiles at 
him. The weak-kneed chaplain suggested that he might 
avoid this ridicule by praying silently in bed. Meeting 
the chaplain soon after, the brave fellow said : ‘I took 
your advice for a night or two, but it looked like deny- 
ing my Savior. Now I kneel down and pray, and last 
night the whole dozen of them knelt down and I prayed 
for them !” 

Sneers and scoffs are not the only “lions” to be en- 
countered by the soul that seeks to lead a true life for 
Jesus Christ. Selfishness and worldly ambition are a 
pair of very ugly lions that require often the almighty 
grace of God to conquer. Henry Martyn, after winning 
the first honors at Cambridge, determined to consecrate 
himself to the humble toils of a foreign missionary, 
*¢Oh,” he wrote in his diary, “ it is an arduous thing, an 
awful thing to rout out every worldly ambition and 
every earthly affection and to live only for another 
world!” Jesus Christ gave him the grace to “ stop the 
mouths of the lions,” and out of the very crosses that he 
carried he wrought the ladder which carried him up to 
a glorious world-wide influence in the kingdom of God, 
The lions were made to draw his chariot. 

Skepticism is a very noisy roaring lion in these days, 
March right up to it, my friend, and you will find that it 
begins and ends in mere denial of truth. It is a mere 
negation. Try the Bible for yourself as a rule of living; 
try Jesus Christ for yourself as a Savior and a Guide and 
the “lion” becomes a phantom of straw. Your simple 
*T know whom I believe” is the sufficient answer to all 
the infidelity that was ever spanned by men or devils, 

Bunyan was right when he declared that God had so 
ordered it that Hills of Difficulty shall be found in every 
man’s road to Heaven and that lions shall confront him 
in the way. They were put there not only to test faith, 
but to strengthen faith. Our enemies may become our 
helpers. Every tough climb carries you upward to a 
purer atmosphere, Every hard fight well fought gives 
you spiritual sinew. He that endureth to the end shall 
be saved. 

Let me offer twoor three practical suggestions to those 
who are seeking a true Christian life. The first one is: 
never seek easy paths or places. Peace of conscience, 
usefulness, spiritual growth and the joy of victory are 
never found there. Never choose any path in which 
you cannot discover the footprints of Christ and of all 
heroic man and women. To such a man as Paul the 
roar of lions became music to his ear; they proved to 
him that he was in the King’s highway of holiness. 

Every victory you win makes you the stronger. The 
strength of the conquered foe enters into your own soul. 
The vanquisher of Satan’s lions becomes more lion- 
hearted, Faith asa mere opinion is only a straw ; but 
faith exercised links you to Jesus Christ and becomes in- 
vincible. 

Finally, when your Divine Leader commands a duty 
he gives you grace for that duty. For every fight he 
furnishes the weapons ; his mastery of you will give you 
mastery of self and of sin. Faith will fire the last shot, 
and when the life-battle ends you will stand among the 
crowned conquerors in Heaven. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


+ 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





AFTER a great spectacle, such as the Duke of York’s 
marriage day, when millions of people and thousands of 
carriages throng our London streets, my mind always 
reverts to the wonderful discipline and judgment of the 
police, ‘There is none like them, none” in all the 
world for the regulation of traffic and the well-being of 
passengers, Their sagacity about criminal matters has 
been questioned, but to me it seems unlikely that men 
should show such intelligence as they do in one practi- 
cal matter and be destitute of it in another. And it is 
not only traffic with which these men concern them- 
selves, but social affairs of all kinds, They are accused 
of making ‘“ cupboard love” to our cooks ; but it is often 
only by the aid they afford us that we get to know when 
things are amiss in our households. The other day @ 
friend of mine was called up by a policeman ringing 
his front doorbell at two A.M. 

‘*Do you know where your nurse is?” was his unex- 
pected inquiry. 

‘* She is, I suppose, in the nursery.” 

““ No, she is not ; she went to a dancing room in King 
Street (close by) at twelve o’clock, and has not yet come 
back.” . 

‘* But that is impossible, because she has the baby 12 
charge.” 

‘* She has taken your baby with her.” 

My friend was incredulous, but on going to the nursery 
found it empty. Then he went to the dancing room and 
was admitted by a dreadful looking old hag, with his 
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baby in herarms. It had been given, it appeared, into 
this lady’s charge while the nurse was dancing. A 
recent addition to the duties of the London police is the 
ambulance department. To see them catch up those 
who succumbed to the heat and carry them out of the 
thick of the crowd on the Royal marriage day, was a 
triumph of sagacious dexterity. But even the police 
could not prevent the people from crushing each other 
to death on the illumination night. Nothing has been 
geen like it since when Peace was proclaimed at the be- 
ginning of the century. Then no less than seven corpses 
were carried hither and thither upright, it being impossi- 
ble to separate them from the living mass of humanity. 
On the present occasion, I am told that there were 
several cases of lockjaw taken to hospital, supposed to 
have been caused by the straining back of the neck in 
order to see the decorations above them. 

Here are two charming examples of things, not indeed 
as Punch puts it, which we wish had been said other- 
wise, but which we wish had never been said at all. At 
a dinner party in the country there were some peaches 
at dessert which were what is commonly called ‘ wool- 
ly,” that is to say with little taste and without juice. 
“My dear,” said the host, addressing his wife from the 
other end or the table, ‘‘ I do not think these peaches are 
a success, if Smith (the fruiterer) had no better than 
these, it was a pity he sent us any.” Then the Lady 
Bountiful of the parish and the guest of the evening, 
who, unknown to the host, had presented the peaches, 
observed plaintively, ‘‘I am so sorry, dear Mr. Jones, 
but they were the best I had.” On another festive occa- 
sion Mr, Jones, Who was by nature courtesy itself, com- 
plimented a middle-aged lady upon her dress, the upper 
part of which was black lace. ‘ Nothing,” he said, ‘* to 
imy mind, is so becoming as black and yellow.” ‘* Yel- 
low,” she cried, ‘oh! good gracious ; but that is not my 
dress, that’s me.” 

The list of the pensioners on the Civil List has just 
been published, It is less unsatisfactory as regards its 
recipients than usual; they all have some sort of connec- 
tion with literature or art, the objects for which the 
grant was voted. But the two biggest sums are still paid 
to the most unknown people—£150 a year ‘‘in recogni- 
tion of a gentleman’s merits” as a student of early Eng- 
lish literature, and £200 a year in order that another 
gentleman ‘ may continue his researches into Welsh lit- 
erature.” This last is probably a political sop to 
“gallant little Wales.” It is a pity that this poor £1,200 
a year cannot be administered by some such hands as 
those of the Committee of the Royal Literary Fund, 
who knew the merits as well as the needs of those who 
apply for this bounty. 

It would be interesting to discover how much locality 
has to do with a devotion to literature, or with literary 
tastes. | have heard from an authoritative source that 
more English novels are read in South America than in 
any other quarter of the world, the English and: A meri- 
can emigrants having little else to do. I have noticed in 
England that Trollope’s novels are more popular in the 
country than in London ; no doubt because they so ad- 
tirably describe Society, which can be easily procured 
in the latter but not in the former ; they form a substi- 
tute for company. A table has recently been published 
showing the comparative popularity of fiction in various 
parts of Great Britain, as shown by the volumes lent out 
by the free libraries ; in only one case dves it fall below 
+0 per cent. of the whole mass of literature. It seems to 
be most read in localities where people work the hardest, 
and are, therefore, presumably more in need of mental 
relaxation, In Lambeth, for example, the ratio of 
fiction is 61 per cent.; in Birmingham, 69; in Wolver- 

hampton, 70; in Manchester, 75 ; and in Preston, 83. 

To hear that a miser’s fortune is being dissipated by a 
spendthrift distresses few people. It seems to be only 
retribution, But when we read of the money realized 
by genius being wasted in profligacy, we are naturally 
grieved, This is said to be the case with, at all events, a 
large portion of the wealth bequeathed by Victor Hugo. 
Tho Walter Scott may have made more by his works, no 
author ever left so great a sum behind him; and it is 
painful to read that what was acquired by such unre- 
mitting toil is, in the person of one of his descendants, 
being scattered to the winds, and exactly in the same 
manner as the great novelist has over and over again de- 
scribed in his romances. However admirably a genius 
may describe human nature, he is powerless to alter it; 
and, despite the theory of heredity, is as likely as not to 
be represented in the next generation by a fool. 

Of what curious actions people in the ** upper circles” 
are capable, At the State Ball the other night, we learn 
from an advertisement in The Times, that ‘a rear 
adimiral’s cocked hat” was taken away and ‘a 
commander's cocked hat left in its place.” It is clear 
from the wording of the paragraph, which is as long as 
an indictinent, that the admiral’s temper is short. 
What he evidently suspects is that the commander 
(whose cocked hat is of no use to the admiral) is expect- 
7“ his promotion, and has thus provided himself 
“galnst Contingencies, Nothing makes even a civilian 
more angry than to have his hat taken away from the 
club, and, of course, a cocked hat is more likely to ‘‘ go 
off.” T remember secing an unfortunate cleryman ona 

recent Saturday evening at the club, walking about with 
@ white hat in his hand. “ This is all that has been left 


in the way of hats,” he complained ; ‘‘ and how am I to 
get down to my living in a white hat?” As all the shops 
were shut this was a question not easily answered, and 
the last I saw of him he was trying on the hall porter’s 
hat ; it had a heavy gold band round it, which gave the 
unhappy divine the appearance of some priest of the 
Greek Church performing an ecclesiastical function. 

What pleasure do literary men find in so constantly 
abusing their profession? One writes to say that he has 
become ‘‘utterly demoralized” by it; but to get a 
proper notion of what has happened, we ought to know 
what he was to start with ; another says that if he was 
free again to make a choice of a profession, he would 
rather be a crossing sweeper than a novelist. As both 
these gentlemen’s works are tolerably popular in the 
book market, this confession of failure is the more de- 
plorable. Still the question naturally arises why they 
continue thus to demoralize and beggar themselves ; altho 
they have a public to peruse their productions the out- 
put of them is not (like coal) indispensable, the gayety of 
nations would continue, even if they ceased to joke 
(like Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz) ‘with the heart seared.” 
The farmer is tied to the soil and, however bad the times 
are for agriculture, must go on cultivating his land, but 
there is no necessity laid upon the story-teller or the 
poet. Moreover, the former doesn’t whine over his evil 
case as they do, but puts up with it like a man. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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MARIOLATRY IN SPAIN. 





BY MRS. ALICE GORDON GULICK, 


IN THE INDEPENDENT there appeared some time ago 
an article with the title ‘‘A Vacation Incident” about 
the mistaken ideas of Protestant Christians in regard to 
the teachings of Rome, and especially as to the position 
held by the Virgin Mary. The writer distinctly affirmed 
that the Roman Catholic religion does not esteem the 
Virgin Mary more than Christ or place her above him, 
and sentences were culled from some theological works 
to support this assertion, 

What are the real facts in such a country as Spain? 
This is a land in which the results of the belief and 
teaching of the Church of Rome should best be seen, as 
the people and their consciences have been under her 
undisputed rule for centuries. 

It was announced during Holy-week that a noted 
‘* missioner ” would preach on Good Friday in the Church 
of San Vicente in San Sebastian. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to hear a sermon about Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. On this day of all the year he will be pre- 
sented to the people as a sacrifice for sin—a Savior ! 

The church was filled with people. Curtains drawn 
over the windows excluded the light of day. At the 
right of the high-altar were placed the emblems of the 
crucifixion—the cross, the spear, the nails. At the left 
stood a black-robed representation of the Virgin Mary, 
with rays of metal glory encircling the head. The 
preacher ascended the pulpit stairs and kneeled, bowing 
his head as if in prayer. Rising and throwing back his 

capuchin hood, he began his sermon, He turned to the 
figure before the high-altar and, addressing it as ‘‘ moth- 
er,” ‘* widow,” preached the class of sermon known as 
the soledad, The ‘ faithful” were called upon to con- 
template the wo, the loneliness, the unselfishness of the 
Mother. ‘‘ We owe even the sacrifice of Christ to her,” 
the preacher said, ‘If the blessed Virgin had not con- 
sented, the sacrifice would never have been made.” 

The experiences of twenty-one years, the intercourse 
with Roman Catholics, the rites and ceremonies of the 
days devoted to the Virgin Mary, all go far toward prov- 
ing thesad fact that among the masses in Spain the name 
of Christ is made of no effect. 

There is a standard work entitled ‘‘The Glories of 
Mary,” written by Fr. Liguorio and found in the Italian 
and Spanish languages, as probably also in French and 
English. The entire book is an argument in favor of 
the worship of the Virgin Mary. There are prayers 
provided for all occasions and spiritual exercises. To 
incite the reader to such prayer and worship, marvelous 
stories are told of miracles performed by her intercession 
or intervention. Chapter V, for instance, treats of 
‘“‘The Necessity that we have for the Intercession of 
Mary to save us.” <A few sentences from this chapter 
will serve as illustrations. 

‘“ When we ask blessings of God, he sends us to Mary. Go 
to Mary! For he decreed, according to St. Bernard, to con- 
cede no blessing except by the hand of Mary. In thesame 
terms Casiano expresses himself, altho with more energy, 
saying that the salvation of all consists in being favored 
and protected by Mary. He whom the Virgin helps is 
saved, and he whom she does not protect is lost.” 

The cathedrals, churches and shrines, are monuments 
of this belief, votive offerings, candles and uncounted 
money becoming the perquisites of those who allow 
these things to be believed even tho the ‘‘Church may 
not teach them.” The stone steps leading to the shrine 
of the Virgin del Pilar in the Cathedral dedicated to her 
worship in the city of Saragossa are worn out by the 
knees of pilgrims seeking peace of mind or health of 
body, by homage before the jewel-bedecked image. 

If the Roman Catholic Church does not place the Vir- 
gin above Christ, how can these things be? 
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THE GOLDEN PASTORAL. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 





BEING The Seventh Idyl Of Theocritus The Syracusan. Done 
Into English Verse By Maurice Thompson The American. 
Written About B.c. 283. Translated A.p. 1893. And Dedicated 
to Professor Charles Forster Smith, of Vanderbilt University, by 
His Friend the Translator. 





I HOPE that in this translation the reader unacquainted 
with Greek will find some of the characteristics which 
make the Thalysia, what Heinsius called it, omnium 
eclogarum reginam, the loveliest of all the bucolics. I 
am not aware that any other American has translated 
the piece into verse, and | have seen but one English 
metrical rendering, that by Calverley. 

Every Greek scholar knows how hopeless is the task 
the translator sets himself to when he undertakes to fil- 
ter the old richness of the masters through new words 
Theocritus was a matchless master of bucolic song; in- 
deed, I would call him the only master of it. In this 
inimitable account of a summer holiday tramp he sets 
before us an impressionist’s picture which, tho carelessly 
drawn, takes us away bodily, as it were, to the day and 
the place, and we ourselves trudge along the road ex- 
changing ballads and flute-tunes ; and at the journey’s 
end we cast ourselves full length on beds of leaves and 
drink four-years-old wine to the tumbling down of mel- 
low fruits, the droning of bees, the chirping of cicalas, 
and the songs of happy birds. 

What the warm hill-country of our Carolinas and 
Georgia may be two thousand years hence, was Cos in 
its glory about the time when Theocritus went there at 
the springtide of his youth and genius, probably to take 
instructions in poetry from Philetas. This Idyl, when 
read in the Greek, gives forth a bouquet of summer ripe 
and mellow, of youth filled with absolute joy, and of an 
art the soundest and sweetest that ever chose gladness 
and careless innocence for the key to its score, 

I have taken no liberties with what Theocritus wrote. 
My translation runs very close to the original text as it 
is in Fritzche’s latest edition, altho I have not accepted 
some of this learned editor’s suggestions. 

It is old wine that I have uncorked; and I hope that in 
my awkward pouring I have not let slip away every 
trace of its incomparable raciness and fragrance. At 
all events I know that between my lines, if not in them, 
shimmers the genuine vintage of Meropis. 

“adiov, © Touhy, TO TeV jédog i) TO KaTAXés 
tav’ amd tag méitpag KataZeipetae bpdlev dup,” 


Theocritus was a dramatic poet, and yet his idyls, so 
far as their spirit goes, are lyrics in the best sense of the 
word. In every line, one might almost say, the poet’s 
personality gleams like the fire in an opal; but who can 
tell just what the man was really like? Here is the 
secret of dramatic power. Nothing is described. The 
road, the hot, dusty summer road is before us, as if in 
reality, with its vld stone wall on one side, its silent 
fields on the other. The tomb of Brasilas and the way 
that turns toward Pyxa and even the orchards of Phra- 
sidemus’s farm in the distance, are quite visible, while 
we can hear the road pebbles clink under the feet of our 
hurrying Simichidas, and yet how little is actually set in 
the words ! 

THALYSIA. 
It hap’t that once upon a time we trudged 
Toward Hales River, Eucritus and I, 
Yes, and Amyntas, too. ’T'was on the day 
Of Deo’s feast, when harvest-home was held 
By Phrasidemus and Antigenes, 
Sons of Lycopeus and (if blood will tell) 
Descendants they of Clytia and Chalcon, 
Chalcon the great beneath whose feet the spring 
Of Buriné gushed up; who pressed the rock 
Hard with his bended knee and thereupon 
Poplars and elms arose, and o’er the spot 
Flung down a shade and sprung a sylvan arch 
Of green and tangled leaves a roof o’erhead. 


We three were scarcely halfway on the road, 
Nor was the tomb of Brasilas in sight, 

When a Cydonian youth named Lycidas, 
Grace to the Muses chanced to come along. 
He was a goatherd, that you could but know ; 
For all his make-up told of it. A skin, 
Tawny, hirsute and rennet-scented still, 
Torn from a he-goat, on his shoulders lay, 
And round bis breast a shabby cloak was drawn 
And fastened by a buckled, woven belt; 

In his right hand he bore an olive crook. 


Right breezily he spoke to me, bright-eyed and glad, 
A smile—a laugh—lingering upon his lips. 


“ And whither now, Simichidas,” he cried, 

“ With toiling feet dost tramp like this at ncon, 
Whilst even the lizard on the rude stone wall 

Is napping, and the crested larks no more 

Wing toward the field away ? Artthou a guest 
Invited to a feast and hurrying thus, 

Or is somebody’s winepress in thy mind ? 

Thou tearest along so that thy shoes fling back 
The road pebbles till they whirl and clink amain !”’ 


“ Dear Lycidas,” 1 said, ‘‘ folk tell that thou, 
Among the herdsmen and the reapers, art 
The syrinx-piper best, which gladdens us ; 
Yet, as for me, | deem myself thy match. 

We go this way to join a harvest-feast 

Of summer-clad Demeter, made by friends 





Of ours from their first-gathered plentcousness ; 
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For now the goddess richly blesses them 


With loads of grain heaped on their threshing-floor. 


Come, for the way and holiday are thine, 
As well as mine, my friend, come let us try 
Ourselves in pastoral, and mayhap thus 
We shall exchange fair barter of delight ; 
For I, too, am a burning mouth of song, 
And men do say I lead the poets all, 

Tho I believe them not. No, for, by Earth, 
I cannot yet beat great Sicelidas 

Of Samos isle ; for that would be as if 
Cicalas were sung silent by a frog!” 


Thus artfully I chaffed to gain my point; 
And he retorted, smiling airily: 


“T give this staff to thee, because thou art 

A scion of Zeus and innocent of guile; 

For I despise whoever tries to build 

His house as high as Mount Oremedon ; 

And equally 1 hate the twittering birds, 

The Muses’ chicks, that with their cackling try 
To match the songs of Homer. But come on, 
Simichidas, forthwith let us begin 

The joust of pastoral ; and, my friend—ahem ! 
This bit of mine might please—this little song : 
I lately made it on the mountain side. 


THE SONG OF LYCIDAS. 


‘* Fair be the breeze that blows Ageanax 
Sailing to Mytilene, what time the Kids 


Droop westward, or the south wind drives the waves, 


Or while Orion’s feet trail on the sea. 

Fair blow the breeze for him, if he but save 
Lycidas from the burning fire of Love ; 

For hot this love of mine that withers me. 


“ Halcyon will lull the sea-waves and the sea, 
And calm the south wind, and allay the east 
That fans the weed-fringe on remotest shores— 
Halcyops, the dearest birds to Nereids green 
Of all that dip a livelihood from the main. 
“The whole world smile upon Ageanax 
A-sailing down on Mytilene to-day, 

And friendly be the harbor that he finds ; 

Ah, then will I be simply garlanded 

With dill or rose or crown of iris white, 

And from the bow] will dip the mellow wine 
Of Ptelea, while beans shall roast for me 
Outstretched before the fire; and elbow deep, 
The flowery bed of fragrant foliage 

Bestrewn shall be with purfled parsley leaves 
And asphodel. There I will drain the cup, 

In memory of Ageanax, with clinging lips, 
Down to the very bottom lees of it. 


“ And shepherd pipers twain shall blow for me, 
One from Acharne, from Lycopé one, 

While Tityrus hard by shall sing the song 

Of how the herdsman Daphnis loved a maid, 

A strange one, and did wander on the hill; 
And bow the oaks, the oaks of Himeras, 

Beside the water growing, sang his dirge, 
While be was wasting slowly, like the snow 
Under high Hzemus, Athos or Rhodopé, 

Or Caucasus on earth’s remotest rim. 


** And Tityrus sball sing to me as well 

About the goatherd coflined in a chest 

By his mad master; and how, lured to him, 

Up from the grasslands came the bald-faced bees 
Bearing the delicate substances of flowers 

And fed him there, because the Muses still 

Kept honey-dew of song upon his lips. 


** Blessed Comatas, so it was thy lot, 
Imprisoned there, to feed on honeycomb 
All through the spring until thy freedom came. 


‘** Ah, hadst thou but been living in my day 
Gladly would I have watched thy pretty goats 
For thee upon the hills, and heard thy voice, 
While thou didst sing away for me and lounge 
Luxurious under the oak-trees and the pines !”’ 


’T was here he ended up his song, and I 
Responded in a strain somewhat like this: 


“Dear Lycidas, I, too, have caught some songs, 
While tramping with my sheep along the fell, 

Gay songs, indeed, that may have wandered up 
And strayed around the very throne of Zeus. 


“The choice of these, to do thee grace, ll sing : 
So listen, for the Muses love thee well— 


THE SONG OF SIMICHIDAS. 
“The Loves have smiled upon Simichidas ; 
He’s sighing after Myrto as the goats 


Long for the spring ; but, best of all my friends, 


Aratus, he keeps down, deep in his heart, 
A flaming passion ; for his love is young! 


** Noble Aristis (worthy to take his lyre 

And singing stand beside the Sun-god’s throne) 
He sees and knows it all, how deeply love 

Is burning Aratus to the very bone. 


, 


“ Pan, ruler of Homolé’s lovely plain, 
Bring to Aratus, bring the girl he loves 
Unbidden to his breast, whoe’er she is. 
Sweet Pan do this and the Arcadian boys 


Shall nevermore with thorn-gads scourge thy sides 


Or shoulder-blades, because thy altar holds 
But meager bits of meat. Do otherwise, 
And may thy hide be sorely raked and torn, 
Yea, and thy couch a bed of nettles be ! 


> 





And ’mid Eudonian hills in winter deep, 
By Hebrus river and the Polar star 

Mayst thou abide; but in thesummer time 
Go wandering with the utmost Ethiops 
Under the rock of Blemyes, wherefrom 
Not even a twinkle of the Nile is seen! 


“Ye loves that with such rosy apple-cheeks 
By springs of Hietis and Byblis dwell, 

And on the steep with golden Dioné, 

Ob, with your arrows pierce for me the one 
Who is so merciless to my loving friend ! 


“ And yet, in truth, she’s but a pungled pear 

Of which the girls say: ‘ Lo, her bloom rubs off !’ 
And so, Aratus, ’tis not worth our while 

To linger kicking at this stubborn door ; 

The early cock may crow and startle forth 
Others than us to shiver at break of day ; 

Let Molon bear the brunt of it, my friend ! 

Now, as for us, we’ll go and take our ease, 

While some old witch shall conjure care away.”’ 


That was my song, and sweetly smiling still, 

He handed me the staff, the Muses’ pledge, 

And went toward Pyxa down the left-hand road, 
While we kept on to Phrasidemus’ farm, 

The fair Amyntas, Eucritus and I. 


There down we fell on deep and fragrant beds 
Of mastic and the fresh leaves of the vine, 
And lolled at ease full-length in happiness. 


Ob, many a poplar quivered overhead, 

And many an elm tree waved above us there, 

While near at hand with bubbling music flowed 

The sacred spring-stream from the Nymph’s own cave! 


The scorched cicalas in the dusky sprays 
Ceased never from their shrilling labor there, 
And in a thick thorn-bosket far away 
Plained the acrédula;* the ringdove cooed, 
The larks and finches warbled all around, 
And o’er the fountain swung the golden bees. 


The fruity, mellow summer fragrance blew 
From everywhere ; beside us, at our feet, 

Apples and pears came tumbling on the ground ; 
The plum trees bent their lissome branches low, 
Heavy with plums; and there we scraped away 
The waxen seals of wine-jugs four years old! 


Castalian nymphs of steep Parnassus, say, 

Tell me, did Chiron offer such a cup 

To Heracles in Pholus’ rocky cave ? 

The Anapian shepherd, Polyphemus strong, 

Who flung at ships with mountains, did a draught 
Of such a tipple make him hop and dance 

And all among the sheep-pens lightly skip ? 


Did any one of these e’er lip a wine 

Good as ye nymphs bade pour for us that day 

Beside Demeter’s shrine and threshing-floor ? 

Ah, once more on that floor may I but plant 

My ample fan, and she stand smiling by 

With wheat-sheaves and with poppies in her hands ! 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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TWO STANDARDS OF ORTHODOXY. 


BY PROF, GEORGE N, BOARDMAN, D.D. 





AMONG those who are dissatisfied with the present at- 
titude of the American Board, are some who designate 
the two standards of orthodoxy as the source of their dis- 
affection. It is granted almost unanimously, that per- 
sons who hold distinctly to the doctrine of future proba- 
tion should not be sent to labor as missionaries in foreign 
lands. But since declining to make such appointments 
is the only established objection to the action of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the Board, the vague charge of 
double orthodoxy is made to serve as an objection, 

The charge is really as absurd as charging a carpenter 
with having two straight lines, or a mathematician 
two multiplication tables. The standard of orthodoxy 
is orthodoxy, and must be with any person, or with any 
body of persons who act together, one and the same 
thing. Congregationalists, however, are liberal and do 
not generally require an absolute conformity to their 
standard in the beliefs of those whom they appoint to 
places of responsibility. There are among the pastors of 
our churches and among our missionaries in foreign 
lands different degrees of divergence from the exact 
standard, It is probably conceded that a too rigid re- 
quirement of exact orthodoxy is not impossible, that a 
certain amount of swerving from the straight line may 
be tolerated. Out of this grows the above noticed 
charge. Those whodesire a change of policy in mis- 
sionary appointments mean, by their opposition to two 
standards of orthodoxy, that the largest permissible di- 
vergence should be allowed in every instance. They de- 
mand that the Board accept for the foreign field, so far 
as doctrine is concerned, any person who can find em- 


* The bird O/0Av) @v, which I translate, as Cicero did, with acrédula, 
was doubtless some bramble songster like our American catbird. Mr. 
Lang thinks it was a little owl; but it was not the time of day for an 
owl to be crying, nor isathorn-clump a natural place for that bird, 
The name itself and the verb TP? carry the suggestion of a happy 
warbling or liquid piping shading off into plaintiveness or sadness. The 
original is as follows: 

**a 8 OAoAv OV 
Tasvotler Ev montevyot Batwov tpiteoxev axavbare,” 
Agathias in the Anthology has the same bramble-bird in an epigram 
thus: 
“a S dAoAv) ov 


Tpesec Tpnyaréag éEvdidovoa Partore,” 














ployment athome. If a church will accept a man and 
stand by him, the Boardshould do the same. If a coun. 
cil assents that a person may preach the Gospel in a par- 
ish in this country, the Board must consent to his 
preaching in a foreign country. The preacher or teacher 
whom other electing powers do not reject, the Pruden- 
tial Committee must not reject. Whether this is consigt- 
ent with assent that an advocate of future probation 
should not be accepted by the Board is an interesting 
question ; but we will not discuss it. Whether the prin- 
ciple should be limited in its application to doctrines, if 
it is tenable at all, is an interesting question ; but thig 
also we will not discuss. 

This position, considered on its own merits,,seems to 
me to have very little that can commend it as desirable, 
or that can be considered as in accord with Congrega- 
tionalism. It overlooks the power of the churches, al- 
lows the Board no power analagous to that which they 
do and will exercise, and exalts councils to a dictator. 
ship. In our polity the churches are the leading and in- 
dependent power, councils are jealously limited in their 
range of action ; they may give advice on designated top- 
ics, but cannot legislate for those who call them. In 
calling pastors the churches do the main part of the ex- 
amining, accepting, rejecting, and simply ask for a re- 
view of their proceedings if they ask anything. The 
employment of missionaries by the Board is not unlike 
the employment of preachers for the pulpit, and should 
not be subjected to greater constraint. There has been 
a feeling that a young man was subjected to undue mor- 
tification if he were not accepted on offering himself for 
employment in a foreign field; but how is it with our 
churches and their candidates for the pastoral office? 
Some years ago one of our large churches was felicitat- 
ing itself over the unanimity with which a young man 
had been called to be their minister. That office had 
long been vacant—sixty candidates had been tried and 
rejected. Atlength the right man had been found, 
What would be thought of the Prudential Committee of 
the Board if it should reject sixty out of sixty-one 
applicants for employment? Certain champions of lib- 
erality have of late bandied about, as at once a truism 
and a reproach, the assertion that ‘‘ missionaries ought 
toenjoy the same freedom as pastors at home.” If I 
thought they suffered one-tenth of the inquisitorial 
trials to which many pastors and preachers are subject- 
ed, I should favor a very thorough revolution in the 
management of our Prudential Committee. As things 
now are, any young man can know, with almost perfect 
certainty, whether or not he will be accepted for mis- 
sionary work, and, if accepted, can hardly have any an- 
noyance from his employers unless he invites it, 

Do those who hold that the possibility of securing a 
settlement as a pastor should secure one against any ob- 
jection on the ground of doctrine, to his appointment as 
a missionary, consider what is involved in such a posi- 
tion? If this view can be maintained, it must be main- 
tained because of the relation of councils to ministers 
and to churches, What would be the working of the 
principle in the settlement of pastors at home? Here is 
a church which has listened to a preacher for several 
Sabbaths and is well pleased with him, except that his 
belief in the pre-millennial coming of the Lord is distaste- 
ful, For this reason alone it declines to give bim a call 
to the pastorate. The preacher thinks the place a good 
one, and concludes to take possession of it. He, there- 
fore, calls an ex-parte council and lays the case before it. 
He shows that a preacher is not to be rejected by any 
church on doctrinal grounds, if he could obtain a settle- 
ment in any other church, He shows that there are 
ministers holding his SecondAdvent views occupying the 
pastoral office in the denomination, he therefore de- 
mands of the council that it proceed to install him in the 
desired place. This seems the hight of ecclesiastical 
absurdity, and yet is precisely the doctrine which has 
been urged for years as applicable to the American 
Board, and which seems to be growing in favor. 

That such a procedure with the Board should be 
thought possible brings out one fact, made painfully 
evident within the past few years, that the Board is 
looked upon by many, not as an agent with powers and 
responsibilities, but as passive material on which the 
churches—those claiming to represent the churches— 
may exercise their power and work their pleasure ; the 
thoughts of too many have been concentrated on 
the Rooms at Boston, have not reached to the heathen 
beyond the sea. 

If we drop all ecclesiastical considerations and consider 
the scheme before us in its practical bearings, it does 
not seem to commend itself any more advantageously. 
Does any one doubt that a council might assent to the 
employment of aman as pastor whom it would not think 
it best to force upon a church to which his views 
were distasteful? Might it not be proper to risk the 
preaching of a man in a small church who ought not to 
be trusted with the vast responsibilities of a missionary 
field? 

A congregation of people who have suddenly come 
together and taken up their residence in a new suburb of 
a city might, at the suggestion of a few stable church 
members who happen to be in the vicinity, form them- 
selves into a church. The next movement is, we will 
suppose, an effort to find a pastor. A young man om 
spicuous for his love of novelty, especially theological 
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novelties, captivates the majority of the hearers. The 
few who have had experience in church affairs do not 
favor him, and know that he will probably satisfy the 
people but a short time. Still, they assent to a call for 
the sake of holding the congregation together. A coun- 
cil reviews the proceedings of the church ; and, knowing 
that there are other churches and other ministers near 
at hand, and that there are influences at work such that 
probably neither church nor pastor will go very far 
astray, proceeds to ordain and install the candidate. 
Would this act of the council justify the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board in sending that man 
to a place where he would be the sole Christian guide of 
a hundred thousand people? where he would be called 
upon to establish institutions and write religious books? 
There are so-called liberals among us who not only say 
that the Committee should be permitted to appoint him, 
but should be compelled to appoint him ; must say this 
to be consistent with themselves. 

The absurdity of this scheme would manifest itself if 
put to the test of experience as clearly as it does when 
examined as a theory. The assertion that there are not 
to be two standards of orthodoxy, which means that cir- 


cumstances are to have no influence on forbearance with 


a lack of orthodoxy, is one of the phrase-fallacies which 
bewilder the judgment by resonant words without 
sense. We have had too many of them in late discus- 
sions concerning the Board, The power of this theory 
under discussion to transform a novice into a master in 
Israel is that of a fairy tale rather than that of reality. 
A man may preach in a chapel appended to a church ; 
he may, therefore, be trusted with the interest of a mis- 
gionary station in foreign lands, A boy with a hatchet 
may go with his father into the woods and try his hand 
in cutting brush; he is therefore a lumberman, and as 
we have not two kinds of lumbermen, he may go into 
the pine forests of Michigan and superintend the winter 
logging of fifty choppers. He may, unless ‘‘ the children 
of this world are wiser in their generation than some of 
the children of light.” 
CHicago, ILL. 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN THE INQUIRY ROOM. 


BY L. W. MUNHALL, D.D. 





some years since, in a certain Western city, we were 
obliged to use two rooms in order to accommodate the 
inquirers, they were so numerous ; for God was won- 
derfully honoring the testimony, labors and faith of his 
people. One evening,while busily occupied in directing 
the personal work in one of these rooms, and dealing 
with inquirers, a messenger informed me that a gentle- 
man named John Ewing, in very great distress of mind 
and agony of soul, was in the otherroom wanting to see 
me, As soon asl was through with the case I then had 
in hand, I hurried over to the other room. 

I found Mr. Ewing in a corner of the room, behind 
a door, on his knees, before a chair. His hands were 
laid open upon the chair, palms downward. His face 
was turned upward, was ashen-hued and covered with 
great drops of cold perspiration. He was the perfect 
picture of despair. I dropped upon my knees by his side 
and the following conversation took place : 

* T understand, Mr. Ewing, you wish to see me.” 

* Yes, sir!” he replied. 

“What is your trouble ?” 

“Oh, sir, | am such a great sinner.” 

I said: ‘‘ Praise the Lord !” 

I can never forget the look he gave me as he said : ‘‘I 
see nothing for which to praise the Lord.” 

* Doubtless that is 80,” I responded ; ‘‘ but that is be- 
cause ‘ the eyes of your understanding’ are not ‘ enlight- 
ened that ye may know what is the hope of his calling.’ 
There is hope for the man who believes himself to be a 
great sinner. Jesus came not ‘ to call the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.’ ‘They that be whole need not a 
physician, but they that are sick.’ Do you not know, 
Mr. Ewing, that we have a very great and gracious 
Savior ?” 

“Yes,” he said; ‘‘but my sins are heinous and very 
black,” 

“ But,” I responded, ‘‘ Jesus ‘is able also to save them 
to the uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he 
ever liveth to make intercession for them.’” 

“That may all be true,” he replied ; ‘‘but I am the 
Vilest sinner in this city. I have sinned knowingly and 
with a high hand.” 

I opened my Bible to the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, 
and laid it upon the chair before him. I asked: “ Do 
you believe the Bible is true ?” 

“Ido,” was the quick response, 

I then said: ‘* Will you notice carefully the three 
things stated in the sixth verse of this chapter. First : 
‘All we like sheep have gone astray.’ Do you believe 
that?” I asked, 

“Yes; I know I have wandered like a lost sheep.” 

“Second: ‘We have turned every one to his own 
way.’ Do you believe that ?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I know I have not walked in God’s 
way.” 
; “Third : ‘And the Lord hath laid on Him (Jesus) the 
iniquity of us all.’ Do you believe that also ?” 

He responded, hesitatingly and evasively : ‘‘I have 
been the wickedest man upon earth.” 





‘*So, then,” I said, ‘‘ you believe the first and second 
statements of that verse, but not the third?” 

‘*Oh, sir, I believe it all.” 

“* Are you certain of it?” 

“* Yes, sir; but Iam such a great sinner.” 

“Do you really believe God laid your iniquities on 
Jesus? It says that, does it not?” 

“Yes, it says, ‘And the Lord hath laid on Him the 
iniquity of usall.’ Well, I believe it.” 

‘* With your whole heart ?” 

‘* Yes, with my whole heart.” 

‘“* Well,” I then asked, ‘ where are your iniquities?” 

‘*On me, sir; and they are very great and heavy.” 

‘‘And you say, Mr. Ewing, ‘1 believe the Bible is 
true ;’ and yet, when God says he ‘ hath laid on Him the 
iniquities of us all,’ ‘who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree,’ and thus hath ‘ put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself,’ you say, in effect : ‘It is not 
sO; my sins are yet on me.’ In other words, God says 
he laid your sins on Jesus, and you say it is not so; and 
yet claim to believe the Bible.” 

‘* But sir, he answered, ‘‘I do believe God’s Word.” 

“Very well,” Isaid; ‘let us look at it again. God 
says: ‘ And the Lord hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all,’ does he not ?” 


‘Yes, that’s how it reads.” 

‘* Well, then, where are your iniquities?” 

With somewhat of hesitation, he said: ‘‘I suppose, 
sir, they must be upon Christ.” 

** You suppose so? don’t you know so?” 

“Well, but Iam such a very great sinner.” 

“Very well, then, I'll read it your way, and we'll see 
how it sounds. Will you listen?’ 

“Certainly.” 

Again I read: ‘** All we like sheep have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to hisown way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all,’ excepting John 
Ewing.” 

Springing to his feet, he shouted : ‘‘ That’s not there, 
sir! It doesn’t say that!” 

I replied; ‘‘I know it does not. But that’s the way 
you have been reading it all the while, in spite of my 
every effort to get you to see what it really does say.” 

“Teee it! I see it!” he said, vehemently and exult- 
ingly : ‘‘He did lay my sins on Jesus! He did! He 
did !” and he clapped his hands again and again in the 
ecstacy of his joy, and shouted aloud the praises of God. 

GERMANTOWN, PENN, 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON—BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


THE SENATE 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


IN 1850. 


For a weary length of time—at least it has so seemed 
to me—I have ceased reminiscencing in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. It was surely not my intention to halt so abruptly 
when no halt was called; but I could not help it. La 
femme propose—la yrippe dispose. That mysterious, 
vampire-like malady which, out of season, pounced 
upon me, and, when finally beaten off, left a train of 
pestilent consequences—ills which only a quiet, seaside 
life have vanquished, or, at least, arrested—these, dear 
INDEPENDENTITES, are responsible for my shortcomings ; 
and I hope you will not say me nay if I attempt to 
take up and mend the broken threads of my old-time 
reminiscences, 

I hardly know “ where I was at”; but I think my last 
paper was chiefly devoted to Daniel Webster—a theme 
which somewhat overweighted me and which I did not 
expect ever to wrestle with again; but soon after that 
writing, there occurred in Washington the appalling 
disaster of Ford’s Theater—that grim old temple of 
national tragedy—a sudden collapse of rotten timbers 
and undermined pillars by which a score of the employés 
of Government lost their lives; and it was this catas- 
trophe, or rather the examination into its causes, which 
brought Mr. Webster again to my mind in some of his 
noblest characteristics. During that legal examination 
certain of the witnesses testified to having been for 
many days in dread of such a catastrophe—compelled 
as they were to work over a great death-trap—and when 
asked why in such a case, with such apprehensions 
weighing upon them, they did not express their fears 
to the military officer in command and in charge of the 
building, they declared that they dared not approach 
him ; that he never spoke to them,and they might not 
address him, even to say ‘‘ Good-morning”; that to make 
a complaint of any kind was as much as their positions 
were worth. They confessed that their feeling, or at- 
titude toward this bureaucratic autocrat who.held their 
livelihood, if not their lives, in his hands, was one of 
‘‘abject fear.” 

This saddening revelation, which only a great calamity 
like that could have brought out, of a pitiful state of sub- 
jugation, almost of villanage, in free-born American citi- 
zens of education and character, and the statement of a 
system of Austrian military martinetism exercised in an 
American Government department by insolent officials 
‘* dressed in a little brief authority,” brought to my mind 
something I had once heard with great pleasure of the 
treatment accorded by Mr. Webster to his subordinates 
during his term of service as Secretary of State, and of 





their mutual relations, honorable on both sides, and be- 
coming to freemen and Americans—citizens of no mean 
country. It was related to me that very soon after he 
entered on his new duties he noticed on the walls of 
offices and corridors certain notices and rules in regard 
to hours of work, absences, and possible irregularities— 
terse, stringent and stern. After reading these, with 
lowering looks of disapproval, he ordered them removed 
from the walls straightway, and taken to his private 
office, summoning thither certain subordinate officials. 
There were not many of these in those primitive times. 
Now every department is hydra-headed, and many a 
chief of division is a separate power and terror. Point- 
ing to his sacrificial pile of ‘‘ Rules and Regulations,” 
Mr. Webster said, very courteously but firmly : ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, I do not know who is responsible for these petty 
regulations and restrictions, or for their public display. 
Ido not propose to inquire into the matter. Doubtless 
the good of the service was intended ; but I do not ap- 
prove of the system. 


It seems to me degrading to our 
public service, 


The Department of State, while I have 
the honor to represent it, shall not be conducted like a 
training ship, or a reform school. I regard all my sub- 
ordinates alike, as gentlemen ; I shall treat them as gen- 
tlemen; I shall confidently expect them to conduct 
themselves as gentlemen,” 

Ido not believe that Mr. Webster ever had reason to 
repent and recall that confidence, Ihave been told that 
during his too brief rule as Premier, the humblest man 
in the department could freely approach him with a re- 
quest—complaints there were none—and that his cour- 
tesy toward all was unfailing. I can imagine how like 
a benediction must have sounded to a poor clerk his sol- 
emn ‘‘ Good-morning, sir.” Surely this was a system 
worthy of American freemen. It was truly Christian— 
honestly democratic, essentially human, Compared 
with it, that which has since been adopted and now pre- 
vails in too many branches of the Government service is 
but ‘‘a bundle of tyrannies.” 

The second event which strongly recalled Daniel Web- 
ster to my mind was the Borden murder case, or rather 
the manner in which it was conducted by the distin- 
guished prosecuting attorney of Massachusetts. I doubt 
not that gentleman was thoroughly conscientious ; but 
allowing for the bare possibility of error in his theory, 
he was certainly pitiless almost to ferocity—fiercely 
keen on the scent of his human quarry. It seems to me 
that there has been no such relentless zeal shown in any 
case where life was at stake, in the old Commonwealth, 
since the days of Salem witchcraft, and that we have 
never had a prosecution conducted so nearly on the 
French system of prejudgment and absolute animosity 
toward the prisoner at the bar. Only in France it is the 
“President of the Court” who is the chief torturer. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in her remarkable sketch in 
THE INDEPENDENT of the last scene in that memorable 
trial, put vividly before us a ‘‘ counterfeit presentment ” 
of that stern State Prosecutor—‘ relentless, powerful 
and isolate”—himself a victim to a genuine Puritan 
sense of duty and Hebraic justice. With an unalter- 
able, irrevocable conviction of the prisoner's guilt, he 
saw her face day after day, not as our noble friend saw 
it, ‘‘ honest, candid and gentle,” but through the distort- 
ing blood-tinged atmosphere of the most horrible of 
crimes, and was naturally revolted. 

It was in his manner of picturing that unspeakable 
crime—* reconstructing the scene,” as the French say — 
that this clever lawyer failed of a great dramatic effect, 
and only produced an intolerable horror. It was so 
frightfully minute and realistic as to seem impossible. 

‘* This was sometime a paradox, but now the times 
give it proof.” 

Certainly the very vehemence and violence of the 
charges made by that prosecutor in the sad, patient 
face of the prisoner, helped to defeat his purpose. Judge 
and jury had but to turn from his lurid picture of that 
parricidal fury, with her terrible little hatchet and her 
demoniac morning laugh, dancing from murder to mur- 
der, and look on that slight figure and candid face, 
quivering and blanching under that fierce hail of accusa- 
tions—to pity, to doubt and deny. 

It was with that slaughter-house picture before my 
eyes and that cry of the avenger of blood in my ears that 
I was impelled to open a volume of Webster's speeches, 
and reread his great argument, delivered on the trial of 
John Francis Knapp, for the murder of Captain Joseph 
White, of Salem, Massachusetts, as far back as 1830. I 
found here confirmed my idea of the duty, the dignity, 
the stern sense of justice, yet broad humanity, which 
should characterize the conduct and words of a prosecut- 
ing attorney, in a case where the guilt of the accused is 
beyond doubt. Mr, Webster was not one of the State’s 
prosecutors, but at their request asssisted at the trial, a 
most notable and important one, as the three murderous 
conspirators, the Knapp brothers and Richard Crownin- 
shield, were all of respectable and highly connected 
families, and stupendous efforts were made to save them 
from the gallows, at least the two Knapps—Crownin- 
shield early escaped by suicide. It was of him that 
Webster uttered the oft-quoted words, ‘‘Suicide is con- 
fession.” Dick Crowninshield, a wild, dissipated young 
scamp was the assassin. Withthe help of the Knapps, 
who waited outside with part of his reward, he made his 
way into the house of Captain White, in the middle of 
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the night, and murdered the old man in his bed. The 
object was robbery, not alone of money, but especially 
of a certain will, which the Knapps (connected by mar- 
riage with the wealthy old captain) wished to destroy. 
The Devil, their ally, played them false in this, for the 
paper, secured at the cost eventually of four lives, was 
not the right will. 

In that far day, a murder was a murder, made much 
of and lasting long as a theme for homilies and home 
consumption ; not as in our time, when 


* That of an hour’s age doth hiss the speaker.” 


This crime committed in the staid and steady, respect- 
able and aristocratic old town of Salem, caused almost 
a social convulsion in the Commonwealth and a pro- 
found sensation throughout the country. At first it was 
a great mystery, and the manner in which that mystery 
was unraveled—partly by accident or through blunders, 
partly through skill and official astuteness—forms a most 
curious and thrilling story, even in this day of Gaboriau, 
Byrnes and Fall River detectives. But it would long 
since have passed into a mere local tradition for old 
people to relate in chimney corners, but for the mas- 
terly argument of Daniel Webster. That linked it to his 
forensic fame and made it the cause célébre of the coun- 
try. 

There is about one page of that argument containing 

_his picture of the tragedy, elevated from the common- 
place, the grossly materialistic, by his splendid imagina- 
tion, which is already a classic—brief, concise and of a 
terrible beauty and power, a passage which cannot be 
lessened, or lowered, by the spouting of a vhousand 
schoolboys and ail the diabolic arts of elocution, 

He, too, ‘* reconstructed” a scene of ‘‘ murder most 
foul.” He, too, pictured a murderer, an undoubted, 
confessed murderer, stealing into the moonlit chamber 
of that poor, rich old sea captain, lying in peaceful 
sleep, the silver moonbeams mingling with the silver of 
his hair. Yet by a light which is not of moon or stars, 
do we seem to behold this scene, by the mystic, awesome 
light of genius. Very few and simple are the words of 
incantation which bring the assassin into that silent 
chamber. So softly he moves—so like a spirit of evil, 
that you scarcely think of him as flesh and blood. He is 
fate, he is murder materialized, He is real, yet awfully 
unreal—you are present, yet cannot call out. You see 
him strike the deadly blow; you see him rifle the old 
man’s desk of treasure and testaments and pass out as 
steathily as he entered—still real, yet frightfully unreal. 
It is a Shakespearean scene. I know of nothing so like 
the midnight murder in * Macbeth.” The picture of 
that silver-haired old man in his tranquil sleep is as piti- 
ful as that of Duncan when he reminded his tiger- 
hearted hostess of her father. 

There was nothing vindictive or vengeful in all this 
masterly argument. It is true the actual assassin was 
at no time on trial before that court. He had appealed, 
but the speaker held that Crowninshield’s skulking 
accessories were no less guilty. It was the crime more 
than the criminals for which he sought to create the 
most profound abhorrence. His severest denunciation 
was almost abstract, impersonal. In dealing with the 
story of this ghastly assassination, which had so much 
about it that was mysterious and startling and in which 
it almost seemed that ‘‘ metaphysical aid” had been 
given both to the perpetrators of the crime and the 
agents of its strange detection, Mr. Webster seems to 
have had no temptation to anything like sensationalism. 
In his grand temperance he was like Shakespeare. He 
did not need to dip his hands in blood up to the elbow or 
map out murders on skulls. 

I have elsewhere made my estimate—a very imperfect 
one, lam aware—of Mr. Webster as a statesman. To 
the party with which I most affiliated, the party of uni- 
versal liberty and equality, he was alien and unsym- 
pathetic, and time has seemed to show that he was mis- 
taken in certain of his principles and prophecies ; but 
after all is said, how consistent he was! How stedfast 
and unsectional—standing firmly on the granite founda- 
tions of the Federal Constitution—inclining neither to 
the North, the South, the East nor the West. Compared 
with him, most 6f the statesmen of that epoch were as 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa to his own Bunker Hill 
monument. But it isas an orator, pure and simple, that 
he still lives and will long continue to live a glorious 
life, independent of political parties and traditions,biogra- 
phies, encyclopedias and reminiscences. When he de- 
livered that grandest oration on the laying of the corner- 
stone of Bunker Hill monument, was he conscious or un- 
conscious that his fame would rise with that shaft and 
endure with that granite—that his genius would crown 
that historic hight with a double immortality ? 

As a lawyer, his oratory may seem a little too erudite 
and redundant in these days of hurry and light r -ading ; 
but it was a marvel and a delight to many in the slow 
old days, when people had the taste for poetry and elo- 
quence and the leisure for Latinity. Tho he never had 
the keen, alert look of a ‘born lawyer,” I have been 
told that he never failed to seea weak point in argument 
or testimony, and to come down upon it at the right 
moment with the sure swoop of an eagle. Sometimes a 
point was so eifectively made by a single, simple phrase 
in one of his arguments as to secure a success for his 
fortunate client. 





This fine forensic tact was well illustrated by a pleas- 
ant story which a late distinguished Philadelphia attor- 
ney used to delight in telling. This gentleman had been 
retained in a somewhat famous case with Mr. Webster, 
who, being kept in Washington by his Senatorial duties, 
left the conduct of the case, in all the preliminaries at 
least, to the brilliant junior counsel. Mr. Webster was 
committed for the closing argument; but as day after 
day went by without bringing him, till the very last day 
before that on which that argument was to be made, Mr. 
C. grew nervous, anxious, almost despairing. He was 
seated, in the early evening, before his desk in his room 
at a hotel, debating with himself what to do, when Mr. 
Webster calmly walked in. After the usual compli- 
ments were exchanged he said, in a quiet, leisurely way: 

‘“* And now, sir, please tell me all about this case.” 

‘Is it possible, Mr. Webster,” said the amazed young 
lawyer, “that you don’t know anything about it yet?” 

‘‘Nothing at all. Tell me about it.” 

Utterly dumfounded, poor Mr. C. then pointed to 
a huge pile of testimony on the table and asked : *‘ How, 
my dear sir, am I to impart all this to you in the little 
time that is left us?” 

‘‘Oh, never mind details. Give me the case generally, 
touching on all the salient points.” 

Then he sat down opposite Mr. C. who, with those 
great eyes upon him, did his best to give a clear synopsis 
of the case. He carefully avoided all unnecessary de- 
tail, and more carefully refrained from anything like 
counsel, as perhaps remembering the saying of a French 
philosopher : ‘*‘ Do not recommend wisdom to a sage 
one does not cut up meat for a lion.” But for all his 
desire to be brief and release a weary listener, his state- 
ment took up more than two hours ; and the great lis- 
tener had sat still and almost silent, and the great eyes 
had remained well open all that time. One point espe- 
cially called to Mr. Webster’s notice was the fact that 
the opposing counsel were bent on securing a continu- 
ance of the case, while the interests of his client de- 
manded immediate decision. As a reason against 
granting this continuance, Mr. C. cited the fact that 
the other side had protracted the cross-examination an 
unconscionable time—actually occupying six days in 
the case of one witness. At the close of the statement 
Mr. Webster simply said, ‘‘Good-night!” and went to 
bed. 

The next morning he was not seen by his still anxious 
associate till he came into court, serene and majestic as 
Jove himself. 





Mr. C. described him as commencing his address 
with the cool, ponderous gravity characteristic of him 
in his forensic efforts ; but he gradually warmed up and 
took on a more simple, terse and powerful expression, 
Presently his associate began to listen with amazement, 
for that flow of eloquence and argument—that unhesi- 
tating and exact statement was only the matter he had 
pumped into that great head in the two hours’ talk of the 
night before, but transfused and illuminated by the elec- 
tric light of genius. That which particularly delighted 
the young lawyer was a magical change made in his 
own prosaic, bald statement of the fact that six days had 
been consumed in the cross-examination of a certain ob- 
stinate witness. 

Thus Mr. Webster: ‘‘They ask for a continuance of 
this case. Why, may it please the Court, they have 
already occupied as much time in the cross-examination 
of one witness as it took the Almighty to create the 
universe.” 

This stupendous and startling figure, tho it called forth 
some smiles, was immediately effective in staving off 
further attempts at delay, and so helped to secure a 
brilliant victory. 

I did not intend to write another Websterian paper. 
I meant this time to pay my respects to certain other 
Senators of his day, whom I have hitherto overlooked. 
But somehow I could not finish with this one. He was 
sucha big one! There were then in that dingy pit of 
legislation, the United States Senate Chamber, various 
forms of political force, more or less formidable— 
‘Great Bear, Little Bear and Middling-sized Bear” 
(vide nursery story-book), but Daniel Webster was al- 
ways my Ursa Major, 

Houiy Beacnu, N, J. 
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BY KATE FOOTE, 


THE President and Mrs, Cleveland with their child 
same back to the city last week, and the cool weather 
following the hurricane made life at the White House a 
desirable thing, so that they did not go immediately to 
their house in Woodley Lane. Mrs. Cleveland is very 
well and so is Miss Ruth, the latter a rosy young person, 
kept as much as possible from the eyes of the public, but 
enjoying life very much in spite of her seclusion. Of 
the President one hardly knows what to say. I have 
seen him once or twice and he looked much as usual. 
When the Pan-American Medical Congress met Mr. 
Cleveland was to make the opening speech at Albaugh’s 
Opera House. He did so. One wondered if it were not 


something of an ordeal to rise before several hundred 
doctors, allof whom may have been mentally feeling 
his pulse, looking at his tongue, guessing at his tempera- 








ture and otherwise constructing a diagnosis from his per- 
sonal appearance ; and it seemed as if the President may 
have had a little feeling of that sort. He rose quickly, 
but with a sort of awkwardness unusual in him ; he en- 
tered upon his little opening speech immediately, hardly 
waiting to let the burst of applause that greeted him die 
away, and his voice sounded much as usual. He seemed 
to the eyes of a layman exactly like the Mr. Cleveland 
whom we had as President eight years ago, except that 
possibly he is a little balder than he was then. We are 
assured by plenty of people who ought to know that the 
President is very well indeed. And if one manifests a 
doubt then they say to you, Can't a man have two teeth 
out? What is there fatal about the loss of a tooth? 

Meantime Dr. Bryant is in constant attendance, and 
they say that he will be for some time yet, and wicked 
people—are still wicked, and say all sorts of things. 

The Congress of Doctors went on after its opening, 
with an address from Dr. Pepper, of Philadelphia, the 
presiding officer, followed by a speech of welcome from 
Mr. John W. Ross, the Commissioner from the District 
of Maryland. After him came the representatives of 
what one wants to call foreign countries until one re- 
members that they are from the same continent, or at 
least the same hemisphere as ourselves, and it makes 
them seem nearer than if they were from the other con- 
tinent. Dr. Joseph Philippa, of Jamaica, was the first 
one to follow Dr. Pepper, ina pleasant little series of re- 
marks in which he apologized for his English, because 
it was so strongly Spanish. His allusions, however, to 
the rum of Jamaica and its ginger, were in very Compre- 
hensible English. The general meeting was well 
enough as giving one a view, in a group, of the visiting 
doctors ; but the interest of their work was in the meet- 
ings of the different sections. Medicine divides itself up 
under many heads and to select some that you wanted 
to hear discussed, find where and when and then listen, 
was the thing to do if one wanted to find out the actual 
work of the convention. Quarantine and the most. re- 
cent work in diseases of a malarial nature are especially 
interesting. On the first, many papers were read, Dr, 
Gihon presiding. Dr. Grant, official physician of the 
Khedive, and Dr, Liceago, were perhaps the most inter- 
esting because they gave foreign experiences. Dr. 
Liceago is President of the National Board of Health of 
Mexico, and he asked that the Governments on this con- 
tinent should together arrange an international quaran- 
tine that should be, from the fact of its being wide- 
spread, more efficacious than when each Government 
sets up for itself. 

President Cleveland gave the doctors and their wives 
a reception in the East room Wednesday afternoon, 
which was made a little more formal than the usual 
handshake given to visiting societies. Some of the 
ladies of the Cabinet, in pretty gowns, stood in line with 
him, and did their part in making things cheerful— Mrs. 
Gresham, Mrs. Bissell and Mrs. Carlisle. The visitors 
were presented by Col. John M. Wilson, who is back 
again in his former position, the charge of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, and by Dr. Gihon, the Medical 
Director of the Navy. 

In Congress the House adjourned for a day or two after 
its well-earned victory of the twenty-eighth of August, 
but did not lose time, because much of the actual work of 
both Houses is done in committees. After the Commit- 
tee on Rules, that of Ways and Means is the most impor- 
tant in the eyes of the public. It has to keep the promise 
of the Democratic platform of last November, where it 
pledges itself to reform the tariff. Mr. William Wilson, 
of West Virginia, is the chairman, noticeable for himself 
first, his position as head of a great committee, occupy- 
ing the place Mr. Springer wanted and expected to have 
until the list was read before an eager and attentive House 
a month ago, and because they see he is a friend of Mr. 
Cleveland, and next to the Speaker in knowing what the 
needs of the Administration will be in the coming ses- 
sion. 

Mr. Wilson sits at the head of the long table in the 
large room, with two great windows, assigned to the 
Committee on the same floor as the House, and in high- 
backed chairs on each side of the table sit the other 
members of the Committee, most of them notable men 
—Mr. Reed, Mr. Burrows, Mr. Payne, of New York, 
Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, Mr. Bourke Cockran, Mr. 
Bynum, Mr, Benton McMillen, Mr, Clifton R. Breckin- 
ridge, Mr. Hopkins and others, in number sufficient to 
make seventeen, The chairman has a face and a way 
that please at once, even if one is certain that he will 
inexorably cut off the tax on the importation of a for- 
eign article, the free entrance of which will surely ruin 
your business. He may be inexorable, but he has a 
courteous and even sympathetic manner with it that 
soften the sting somewhat. He has also a way of mak- 
ing a man who is addressing the Committee come down 
to the gist and heart of his object without waste of time 
or words that must endear him to the hearts of bis col- 
leagues, who have to do a great deal of listening. Re- 
vising a tariff bill is a thing that touches all the 
industries of the country, from umbrellas to guava 
jelly, and most of them send people te talk 
to the Committee. At the first three meetings 
the cry of Bermuda was heard, that she was paying too 
heavy a tax for sending us our earliest onions an 
potatoes and our Easter lilies. The delegates, three 
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brown farmers from Bermuda, did not think that the 
prices for these comforts would be any less for the re- 
duction; but the farmers of the island, having to pay 
less in that form, would then have more money in their 
pockets to buy the cotton goods of the United States. 
Another time it was the silkworm who asked that the 
price on imported raw silks should be kept up in order 
that he might flourish and wax fat and wind raw silk on 
his cocoons for us inside of our own domains. Another 
time it was the cements of this country as against those 
from foreign ports. The members of the Committee 
listened to the delegates for each interest with more or 
less attention, according to the knowledge they had 
acquired in previous services of the same sort. Mr, 
Payne, of New York, has been init before. He has a 
handsome face, looking better as his hair has grown 
whiter, and he interrupts a speaker very little. Mr. 
Bryan, of Nebraska, who is the orator that free silver 
men love, has a youog face with an aquiline nose, bright 
brown hair and a good deal of it, with broad shoulders 
and a thick chest, which looks as if he could stand two 
hours of speechmaking without any difficulty. Mr. 
Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, the best of the Republican 
Party hope will succeed Mr. Quay some time in the 
Senate. He has dark hair touched with silver,and a long 
face with an aquiline nose. He is littheand keen and 
bright, a man whom people like for the way he has won 
his position asa man of wealth and ability, of whom they 
say his old father believed in him so much that he 
worked to educate his son, sitting an hour or two longer 
at his work as shoemaker for the sake of giving the boy 
a chance in life. 

There is a large amount of friction possible in revising 
a Tariff bill. A country always resents anything that 
touches its pockets; every man wants the tariff off or 
on the particular article of merchandise he is most inter- 
ested in—and off or on the merchandise of some other 
map. The tariff is like a boil; the place for it is on your 
neighbor’s nose. Upon a reviser of tariff is apt to fall 
much obloquy, and he often suffers unpopularity. So 
it was pleasant to see the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in an amiable frame of mind with each other at 
present—the tug of war comes when the minority of 
protectionists want tariffs on, and the majority of free 
traders want them taken off. The greatest fault in the 
McKinley Bill is that the most important thing was 
never put in—never even thought of—a clause determin- 
ing a length of time during which the bill should be in 
operation. That would have given affairs a certainty, 
the result of which would have been confidence. 

The House has made up its rules, submitted them, 
wrangled over them, twitted Mr, Reed for his actions in 
the Fifty-first Congress, got it back from him without 
flinching, and now has determined to have no closure— 
that filibustering is patriotism, and that we must have 
debate and plenty of it. In the last session of Congress 
thirty days were devoted to eulogies of dead members, 
and to adjournments as a mark of respect. Mr, Enloe 
tried hard to make the House adoptarule by which these 
eulogies should either be delivered on Sunday or else print- 
ed in the Record without being previously read to empty 
desks and members busy with writing their own letters. 
But in vain—we must be eulogized. Oratory is not 
always truth, even in praises of the dead ; but it is made 
to appear like truth, 

In the Senate, Mr. Stewart has probably finished his 
speech ere this. The Senators punish themselves by not 
adopting a closure. They make themselves unpopular 
with the country, just now especially ; but they keep 
on, A Senator said to me yesterday, ‘‘They will talk a 
month.” Mr. Voorhees brings up the Wilson Bill at 
every chance ; but it is the signal for the anti-silver men. 
On the last day of Mr. Stewart’s speech Mr, Voorhees 
sat, amelancholy picture, through the whole, obliged to 
watch, because if Mr, Stewart should falter or give out 
there might be a chance to bring the thing to a vote ; 
but no, the anti-silver men were on the alert, and once 
Mr. Teller said there was “no quorum,” and asked a 
_ call of the Senate.” Then men enough appeared, but 
in five minutes they had drifted out again unable to 
withstand Mr. Stewart's low, monotonous voice and his 
pages read one after the other—when he did not lose his 
way among them and have to hunt them into place. It 
was a dreary business. Even the tongue-lashing that he 
Was to give Mr. Sherman lacked fervor ; and one day Mr. 
Sherman was absent, altho he was in his seat on the day 
following ready to receive anything in the way of vitu- 
peration Mr. Stewart might have to offer. 

Of other men, Mr. Wolcott, of Colorado, gave a speech 
in favor of free silver coinage, and Mr. Caffrey, of 
Louisiana, against. Mr. Wolcott had more dry facts 
than he usually deals with in his speeches, and it was 
received favorably because he was courteous, and his 
brother Senators are willing to allow that a man should 
make a stand for the wishes of his constituents, and no 
doubt the people of Colorado are behind Mr. Wolcott, 
and that he represents them fairly in wishing for the free 
Colnage of silver, Mr, Caffrey’s speech was a surprise, 
because most of the other Southwestern men are in favor 
of free silver, Any one who notices the votes by Yeas 
and Nays will see that the free silver men are Mr. Vest 
and Mr. Pugh, Mr. Bate and Mr. Berry, as well as the 
men from the West, Mr, Perkias, of California, Mr. 
Carey, of Wyoming, and Mr. Peffer, of Kansas. 





But neither House is going to adjourn just at present. 
The Senate will not, and that holds the House. 

The House adjourned for three days after it had ac- 
cepted its rules. That is as long as it can adjourn with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the Senate. It may 
continue to go through this form until the Senate 
consents to pass the Repeal bill. It will have to wait 
some time yet fora new tariff bill; for after the hearings 
are all through with, then the Committee has got to 
divide up the work giving certain portions to different 
ones making them virtually into sub-committees, and 
the work of deciding what shall come in force and what 
shall not will be long and difficult. 

The bill cannot take shape yet for a month or even 
more. The members of the Committee feel their respon- 
sibility and are not willing to bring in a bill that will be 
docked and cut uatil it is unrecognizable ; they want to 
set something before the House that can be adopted with 
a great degreeof promptness. That is the wish of Mr. 
Cleveland, and that is what the Democratic platform im- 
plied,if it did not promise it, last November. Theamount 
of work required to draw up the bill is therefore im- 
mense, 








sine Arts. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS TAUGHT IN SCHOOLS AS 
SHOWN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD, 


THE visitor who is willing to leave the gay crowd and 
has the courage to climb the stairs at the south end of the 
Liberal Arts Building finds himself in a place of stillness 
and quiet among the school exhibits of the world. ‘Tho 
this exhibit is never overcrowded, the space devoted to 
itin the largest building on the grounds is not too great 
when we consider that education, next to godliness, is the 
one power that makes civilized nations great. A notice- 
able feature here is the growing importauce given to the 
education of the hand as well as head. <A good artist finds 
iv as difficult to paint a hand asa face. There is character 
in it if it is educated to skilled work. If the hand is un- 
skilled,the fact is written there as plainly as lack of intelli- 
gence in a face, The kindergarten was an advance step taken 
some years ayo in the education of the hand with the head. 
Now wide-awake country towns have kindergartens and 
teach drawing as a matter of course. Our public school 
children are educated to do something with pencil and 
color. This exhibit shows how far the best schools have 
gone beyond simple drawing. Perhaps the most remark- 
able in this respect is the exhibit of the School Board of 
London. This is really a fascinating exhibit, tor there is 
hope init. If Hampton finds it recessary to have a man- 
ual school to uplift the Negro and Indian, certainly the 
same manual education must be necessary among the ig- 
norant poor of our cities. ‘the variety of work exhibited 
by the London School Board is great, 

Not all the work is art work, tho the proportion of art 
wo k exhibited is considerable. The object seems to be 
te. elp the pupil to earn his living, and to make the home 
more comfortabie. Some of the things taught are fine 
basket making, hammered copper and brass, wood carving, 
plaster ornament, designs for tiles, wall papers, etc., and 
needlework, even to the making of girls’ frocks. 
thoroughly nice needlework and creditable. 

Another public school exhibit which is charming and 
unique, is found in the Woman’s Building, the exhibit of 
the Volks Schulen in Breslau. This is chiefly an exhibit 
of knitting, sewing and embroidery. Itis a delightful ex- 
hibit. This common school work makes you understand 
at once why the German child or frau walks the streets 
knitting. It is as easy as breathing. ‘The first three sec- 
tions of the six exhibited are devoted to knitting and cro- 
cheting. Knitting continues in the fourth section, but 
cross stitch begins, with plain sewing, outline stitch and 
knitting over again. In the second part of the fourth sec- 
tion is mending, darning, making house linen, cutting out 
garments, patching, and embroidery on linen. The fifth 
and sixth sections are devoted to the making of fine under- 
garments and embroidery. If the Breslau maidens are not 
notable and capable Hausfrauen, it is not the fault of the 
public schools. There is a sweet reasonableness in this 
public school instruction in needlework, What is learned 
young under gentle tuition is easily learned, and never for- 
gotten ; and it should be as easy for a girl to sew as to read. 

Of course the exhibit of our own Art schools is much 
fuller than that of art schools from other countries, It is 
mucb easier for us to exhibit our own work ; but the wide- 
spread opportunities for art study and the quality of work 
done is creditable to our home schools. Almost all of our 
large cities have an art school of some kind. This is called 
“School of Fine Arts’? at St. Louis, Minneapolis, and at 
Jacksonville, Ill, At Baltimore, Md., and Toledo, O., there 
isa Manual Training School, while at Cincinnati we have 
a Technical School. All of these schools exhibit work of 
some kind. The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and the 
Art Normal School of Massachusetts both exhibit wall- 
paper designs. The Boston Free School of Industrial Art, 
modeling in plaster. The Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, besides wall-paper designs, exhibits china deco- 
rated both in the Worcester and Dresden styles, and also 
good designs for prints and silks. The Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Indian Art has a charming collec- 
tion of students’ work in the Woman’s Building, buld 
carved woodwork, an elaborate mantel in plaster, with 
Indian heads, also designs for oilcloths and wall papers. 
The Pennsylvania School of Industrial Art displays de- 
signs for frieze tapestries and wall papers. The Art In- 
stitute of Chicago has stained glass and mosaic designs. 


This is 





Hampton Institute, besides its endless useful good works, 
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encourages and preserves the old Indian industry, bead 

embroidery. 

The schools where, besides drawing and painting, some 

art handcraft is taught are endless ; but the schools where 

the best art instruction in designing is given in this coun- 

try seem to cluster about New York—Cooper Institute, 

Pratt Institute, School of Applied Art for Women (134 

Fifth Avenue), also the School of Applied Art started only 

last fall by Mrs. Hopkins, with exceptionally good teach- 

ers, who are engaged in the actual manufactory of textiles- 
and give instruction from a practical knowledge of the 

wants of the manufactories. The exhibit of this school is 

in the Woman’s Building. The designs are especially 
good, tho the school has been in Operation so short a time 
that it is impossible to exhibit textiles made from the stu- 
dents’ desigus. Cooper Institute excels in its designs, and 
exhibits silk woven by the Cheney Brothers. ‘This school 
also exhibits good designs in curtains, rugs and wall 
papers, 

‘the work done by the students of Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, is a little more varied. Here are rugs and silks ; 
but material is carried one step further and we see an Em- 
press Josephine evening dress of corn-colored silk. This 
comes from the class in artistic dressmaking and is an un- 
commonly pretty gown. The material is from the Associated 
Artists. Here, also, is work from the embroidery classes, 
creditable both for the original designs, good coloring and 
nice needlework, The School of Applied Art, on Fifth 
Avenue, exhibits good oilcloth and lace desigus, besides 
designs for carpets and silk. The Prang Normal Class ex- 
hibits designs for curtains, and carpets and arug, made by 
J. H. Megg & Co., designed by a pupil. 

After examining the advanced methods of the most pro- 
gressive schools it is like a journey back twenty years to 
glance at the art work of the Catholic schuvols of Canada. 
In embroidery we find astonishing stuffed velvet flowers 
and worsted work, and a remarkable tinsel stag walking 
on tinsel snow with a tinsel tree, the tinsel being somehow 
gummed to velvet with a startling effect, which probably 
astonished aud delighted the little deaf and dumb boys 
who did it. If the gentle Sisters and kindly Brothers who 
unselfishly devote themselves to the education of the 
young could but examine the exhibitions of puble schools 
on the same floor, it might be happier for some of the chil- 
dren in Canada next year. These Catholic schools send a 
very few small examples of fair church embroidery, where 
some laborious work has been done ; but the exhibit makes 
a stronger comment than any written one on the relation 
of parochial to secular schools. 

Near the doorway of the Russian section is a bit of em- 
broidery that holds our eye at once, It is a small down 
pillow edged with four inch Valenciennes lace and cevered 
with fine white linea stitched with the very finest of old- 
fashioned white embroidery. One looks at this bit of 
work with surprised delight. Above droops the Russian 
flay, and the section is curtained from others with the 
colors of Russia, blue and white. The little pillow bears 

this legend: ‘ Arrival of Steamship Leo with American 
corn to St. Petersburg. To Mrs, Grover Cleveland as a 
token of gratitude for the great and kind service done by 
the Americans to the Russians. Demidorf Professional 
School, Pupils fifteen to seventeen,”? And here is the big 
steamship, done to life, with the men swinging their hats 
and the women their parasols, ‘The steamship stands at 
the pier, near it the lines of the railroad, trucks and cars 
to carry the corn, ladders down the side of the boat,and an 
island off in the distance. The patient girls aud their 
more patient teacher have forgotten nothing. It is all 
there in the very finest of tiny stitches. And the senti- 
ment is just as fine as the stitches, and the thoughtas pure 
and sweet as the fair white linen. ‘The schoolgirls of 
America would make a courtesy of acknowledgment to 
the dear girls at Demidorf and their amiable teacher for 
their labor of love. We feel assured whatever Decorative 
Art Societies may say ab®ut conventional embroidery de- 
sigos, baby Ruth and her mamma will never wish the de- 
sign other than what it is. 

NBWARK, N. Jd. 





Sanitary. 
SOME INSANITARY INFIN ITESIMALS. 


WHEN you tell a man that the bacillus of consumption 
has to be magnified 700 times to attain the dimensions of a 
piece one-eighth of an inch long, cut from a number ter 
sewing-needle, and that one of these tiny organisms lodged 
in the lung may develop into a destructive multitude of 
similar creatures that can kill the relatively gigantic 
human organism that has become its “ host,’’ he will very 
likely refuse to believe you, and ten to one will say in his 
heart: ‘These scientists have gone crazy over microbes 
and germs; for my part, I think we were far more com- 
fortable before we knew anything about them.””? Notwith- 
standing which, if you have a fine microscope and have ac- 
quired the skill needed in the manipulation of ** cultures,”’ 
and the educated eye with which to discriminate between 
the microbe sought and certain extraneous matters that 
will sometimes insinuate themselves where least wanted, 
you can show him that the different disease producing 
microbes are as unlike each other and as easily recognized 
as a Congo Negro, an American Indian and an English- 
man, tho all belong to the genus homo, 

It is only since we have begun to appreciate the power of 
the infinitely small, that we have begun to understand the 
true causes of what are known as the contagious diseases 
which pass from person to person by invisible seeds. In 
order to appreciate the minuteness of the amount of mate- 
rial necessary to inaugurate profound changes in the sys- 
tem, let us cite a few familiar facts. Elderly people, and 
sometimes those not so very old, are suddenly seized with 
vertigo; they become dizzy, sometimes cannot see, and 
‘‘cannot put one foot before the other’’—in short, are for 





an instant partly paralyzed. What bas happened ? Some- 
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thing has for the time destroyed the normal relation be- 
tween the amount of blood to he forced onward—the size of 
the channels through which it must pass—and the propel- 
ling power of the contractions of the heart. The condition 
produced is described as “ tension,’ and it may arise from 
many causes ; but in the very old the caliber of the arteries 
is often diminished, and a class of compounds known as ni- 
trites—and especially amyl-nitrite—are found most valu- 
able in these attacks. To describe their action in untech- 
nical terms, they ‘‘ relax,’’ or widen, the channels in which 
the blood flows, and thus produce immediate relief—not a 
permanent cure in many cases, but their action may be 
compared to that of aman who snatches one back from the 
edge of a precipice ; and the surprising thing is the very 
minute quantity required. A fraction of a drop taken in- 
ternally, or the inhalation of a drop or two, will affect the 
circulation so as to aid in restoring the normal balance. 
One-eighth of a grain of sodium nitrate will affect the en- 
tire circulation of a large man. 

When M. Tyndall tells us that he dipped a filament of 
spun glass in a culture full of microbes, and infested a 
large culture-tube so that it was presently swarming with 
that pattern of microbe, we can see how the dust in the 
streets can cause all manner of ailments. The Croton 
water has never been used to better purpose than in wet- 
ting down the streets before sweeping this summer, and in 
flushing the gutters; and the lowered death-rate, tho 
justly attributable to a comparatively comfortable sum- 
mer, in part, certainly should also be credited to the great 
diminution of the death-dealing dust. Take a single 
breath in the vicinity of a smallpox patient, and if your 
system is in the right condition to be affected in two weeks 
you will learn that the invisible something that entered 
your blood has produced such a change that no smallest 
space on your surface will escape the disfigurement of 
the loathsome eruption, and an examination of a drop of 
blood under the microscope shows that some change has 
happened, such that the “corpuscles,” instead of arrang- 
ing themselves like rouleaus of coin, aggregate themselves 
in irregular clumps or masses. ‘T'o show the magnitude of 
the effect of planting the first infinitesimal seed in the sys- 
tem we can get no more graphic picture than this from 
Dr. O. W. Holmes. He calls the blood globules ‘‘ swim- 
ming glands,” solid, organized, regularly formed, rounded 
disks taking a part in all your vital processes. They are 
whirled along like pebbles in astream with your blood, 
aud a noted German physiologist spread out a minute drop 
under a microscope in narrow streaks; he counted the 
wlobules and then made a calculation. The counting by 
the micrometer took a week, and you have, my full-grown 
friend, of these little couriers in crimson and scarlet liv- 
ery running on your vital errands, day and night, as 
long as you live, 65,750,000,000, 

A very lively illustration of the insanitary infinitesimal 
comes to usin the recent journals, in an account of an 
epidemic of diphtheria, in one of the interior towns of New 
York, that originated at a wedding, where the bride must 
certainly have been already coming down with it, as she 
was very sick the next day. It seems to be the most easily 
communicated of all the contagious diseases; and as this 
was a home wedding in the country, where the custom of 
kissing the bride still obtains, it is not strange that ina 
few days more than a dozen of the guests were ill of it. 
If, as we have reason to suppose, it originates from actual 
contact, imagine the infinitely minute portion of substance 
that passed in the brief contact of the lips; and it should 
serve asa warning to those mothers who allow their little 
children to be kissed by all sorts and conditions of people 
which, tho an homage that gratifies vanity, certainly car- 
ries with it a palpable danger. We shall need an anti- 
osculation society soon, if maternal good sense does not 
come to the rescue. 








Science. 


IN a monograph on the anatomy and physiology of 
the African lungfish (Protopterus annectens), by Prof. 
W.N. Parker, we have novel statements as to the habits 
of these singular animals, which are the types of a primi- 
tive group standing nearly midway between Ganoid fishes 
and Amphibians. The material was obtained in Germany, 
having been received alive direct from the Gambia River. 
While in the torpid condition about a hundred specimens 
were dug out, each surrounded by a clod of mud, the clods 
being packed in open crates and forwarded to Freiburg. 
It is well known that these fish, which reacn four feet in 
length, bury themselves in the mud during the dry season, 
where, by their movements, they form a sort of cell or nest 
in which they live in a torpid state, breathing by their 
lungs till the rains raise the river, when they swim about 
actively, respiring by their gills. This fish is said to live 
to a great age, and some specimens have been found six feet 
long. Its South American ally, Lepidosiren, is said to 
attain a length of three feet. 


..--The African lungfish grows very rapidly, has great 
vitality, and, altho fasting long, is exceedingly voracious, 
devouring snails, earthworms, as well as small fish, 
besides killing and eating each other, so that it is dificult 
to keep many together. They are most active at night, 
keeping mostly in the shallow water, when they move 
deliberately about in the bottom, alternately using the 
peculiar limbs of either side, tho their movements are not 
regular. Gray has compared these movements witk those 
of a Triton, and several other observers have noticed them, 
The powerful tail forms a most eflicient organ for swim- 
ming rapidly through the water. It is well known that 
Protopterus come to the surface to breathe at short inter- 
vals, and thus it is evident that the lungs perform an im- 
portant, if not the chief part in respiration during the 
active life of the animal. The air passes out again through 
the opercular aperture, and the movements of the oper- 
culum itself indicate the fact that bronchial as well as 
pulmonary respiration takes place. 





.... Literary criticism gains by the accumulation of facts, 
as well as other lines of culture,and even long-accepted 
interpretations of classical history have to give way to the 
progress of knowledge. It was puinted out in these columns 
recently that the Rhododendron of Xenophon could not 
have been our modern plant of this name, but what we 
now know as the oleander. It now appears from the re- 
searches of Dr. Dolley, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
that the thyrsus carried by Bacchus in ancient representa- 
tions was not a fir or pine cone as usuallytranslated, but 
was nothing more than the conventional figure of a flower- 
cluster of the date palm. These corrected interpretations 
are of great value to the student of ancient literature, as a 
mistake as to some facts leads to innumerable others that 
may be correlated with them. 


....F. D. Adams, of Montreal, sums up five years’ work 
upon the Norian rocks of Canada in the last German Year- 
book of Mineralogy, and shows that the ‘assorted site 
rocks”? of Canada are of igneous character. They are 
gneissoid only in the neighborhood of the gneisses through 
which they have been extruded. It is concluded these 
rocks were intruded around the shore lines of the Archean 
continent in prepaleozoic times, just as new volcanoes 
fringe the great oceanic areas. 








Biblical Research. 


ON that perplexity for interpreters Ecclesiastes, 
Pastor Liepe has an exegetico-historical article in the 
Beweis des Glaubens, No. 5, h.a., that deserves special 
mention. It appears that the allegorical method of inter- 
preting this single book originated in the synagog and 
has found its earliest expression in the Targums, followed 
by Philo and ahost of Jewish writers through the Middle 
Ages with an endless and kaleidoscopic variety of applica- 
tions of details to the relation existing between Jehovah 
and his people. Christian interpretation followed this 
precedent, only that New Covenant conditions were sub- 
stituted for those of the old. Some of the views of the 
early fathers are exceedingly unique, as when Epiphanius 
sees in the eighty concubines of Solomon eighty heresies 
of Christianity, and in the voice of the turtle-dove the 
preaching of the Apostle Paul. Even as late an exponent 
of the allegorical school as Heustenberg has not a few in- 
terpretations which belong to the oddities and curiosities 
of exegetical literatures. In modern times the vast ma- 
jority of biblical students, also the conservative, have dis- 
carded the allegorical. and substituted in its place the 
historical idea, according to which Solomon and Sulomith 
are not typical and symbolical, but real personages, and 
the events recorded in Ecclesiastes are actual occurrences. 
That this conception does not prevent a higher and 
spiritual interpretation of the book is shown again by the 
close investigations of Liepe, who, in his leading ideas, fol- 
lows the explanations of Delitzsch. According to these, 
which are fairly representative of the views held by con- 
servative advocates of the historical interpretation of this 
book, Sulomith was a plain shepherd girl, for whom Solo- 
mon entertained a strong love, which exalted him above 
the luxurious ease of polygamy, and in which he experi- 
enced the Paradise idea of marriage. This experience Sol- 
omon narrates in Ecclesiastes. He has met Sulomith in 
the North country, and takes her to Jerusalem. Notwith- 
standing the love of her royal bridegroom, she cannot for- 
get her parental home, and this altho she enjoys the king’s 
favor without a rival or other wife. Following her wishes, 
the love of the king prevails, and he leaves the grandeur of 
the court, and lives with her in her native land, and there 
they enjoy their pure love for each other. It is true that 
Solomon did not remain true to this ideal relation, but 
this remarkable experience and episode has a noteworthy 
significance. The typical and Messianic application of 
the narrative is beyond dispute. 


....The history of the Sabbath in pre-Christian ages has 
lately been made the special subject of investigation by the 
French Swiss scholar, Dr. Louis Thomas, formerly pro- 
fessor in Geneva. He treats the subject from two sides, 
historically and historico-dogmatically. On the basis of 
data secured from a wide range of research in archeology 
and the history of religion, he reaches the conclusion, that 
more or less clear traces of the original significance of the 
sacredness of the seventh day are to be found in no fewer 
than six distinct civilized races of antiquity, namely—the 
Chaldees, the Arabs, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans 
and the Chinese ; and, representing a relatively younger 
stages in the spread of these ideas, the Peruvians and the 
Negroes of West Africa. ‘These traces consist partly in the 
observance of a week consisting of seven or eight days ; 
partly in the observance of a particular day as holy, usu- 
ally the last day of the week, the latter being done by the 
Chaldees, the old Persians, Romans and West African 
Blacks; partly in the prominence assigned to the seventh 
day also in the cosmogonical traditions, as is done by the 
Chaldees and the Persians. The opinion that these tradi- 
tions in the case of the oldest of these nations, the 
Chaldees, are based upon an elementary knowledge 
of astronomy, and are derived from a division of the lunar 
month into four parts, or from the fact that there are 
seven planets, is antagonized by Dr. Thomas. He finds 
them based on very ancient theogonic and cosmogonic 
traditions. Among the Egyptians, also, in spite of their 
official acceptance of the decade division of time in public 
and religious life, there are still remnants of an older seven 
divisions in both public and priestly traditions. In the 
same way in the religico-philosophical speculations of the 
Greeks, the number seven played an important role. The 
title of the work in question, of which the first volume has 
been issued, containing a wealth of excursuses, etc., etc., 
and the second volume of which is to treat of Sunday as 
the Day of the Lord in the New Covenant, reads as follows : 
Le Jour du Seigneur, Etude de dogmatique Chrétienne 
et d'Histoire. I, Le Sabbat primitif @apres V Ancien 
Testament et les Documents paiens. Geneve. 1892. 





School and College. 


PRESIDENT W. R. HARPER, of the Chicago University, 
touches upon a very important question to faculties in his 
article in the September Forum. He says there is no class 
of college professors whose pay is on a level with the pay 
of men in positions of first or second rank and responsibili- 
ty in the industrial community. He continues: 


“The salaries of the lower class of professors compare with the 
wages of the skilled workmen employed in the mechanical in- 
dustries. The salaries that range upward from the general aver- 
age of $1,470 compare with the pay of skilled and responsible 
operatives and of the lower grades of responsible clerical and 
subordinate administrative employés. It is only the highest 
class of professors, the incumbents of responsible and exacting 
posts in the larger colleges and universities, who are to be com- 
pared with the lower grades of the responsible officers of a rail- 
road or an industrial corporation or insurance company.” 


....The report of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientifie 
Circle shows that there are now 1,400 circles, 500 having 
been organized the past year. The class of ’96, which was 
organized last year with 300 members, has increased to 
more than 10,000. Upward of 2,000 members are pursu- 
ing the advance course. A movement known as the Chau- 
tauqua Extension, corresponding to the University Exten- 
sion, has been begun recently. 


....Prof. George Noble Carman has become Dean of the 
Morgan Park Academy, and Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Chicago. His wife is a daughter 
of Dr. M. McVicar, formerly of McMasters University in 
Toronto, now Superintendent of the Baptist Home Mission 
Society Schools in the South. Mr. Carman was formerly 
principal of a grammar school in Brooklyn. 


....Prof. Richard Parsons, A.M., of the Greek Depart- 
ment of the Ohio Wesleyan University, has just sailed 
for Europe. He will spend a year at Athens, studying his 
favorite language and literature, along with Greek life 
of to-day, in connection with the American School at 
Athens. 


....Robert A. Lamberton, LL.D., President of Lehigh 
University, died suddenly last week at Bethlehem, Penn. 
He was at the head of Lehigh ten or twelve years, and 
his administration was characterized by ability and excel- 
lent judgment. He died at the age of 67. 


....-The new buildings of the New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural College in New Durham, N. H., were dedicated Jast 
week, and the Rev. Charles S. Murkland was inaugurated 
as president of the college. 


....The University of California will open its new col- 
lege year with a large attendance. Over 200 applications 
have been received. 








Personals. 


DUKE ERNEST, late Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, was 
the elder of the two sons of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, He was a year older than Prince Albert, the hus- 
band of Queen Victoria, and with his brother was brought 
up by the Duchess of Gotha, a woman of great ability. 
His uncle, Prince Leopold, had married the Princess Char- 
lotte of England, and his aunt became the Duchess of 
Kent and mother of Princess, afterward Queen Victoria. 
Later this uncle became King of Belgium, and from that 
time forward held a position of great influence in Kurope. 
To him were very largely due the later influences that 
acted upon Duke Ernest’s life and enabled him, on his ac- 
cession to the ducal throne, in 1844, to play an important 
part in the great movements of Germany. A liberal ruler 
in the main, he survived the stormy times of 1848-’49, and 
in 1863 sided with Austria in her effort to secure a united 
Germany, distrusting Prussia and Bismarck. Later 
on, however, when the _ conflict between Prussia 
and Austria came about, he sided with the former, 
and was ever afterward loyal to the Hohenzollern 
family. He took no great part in the struggles of 1870 and 
1871, but threw his whole influence on the German side. 
He was quite offended because Queen Victoria, after 
Prince Albert’s death, did not consult him as regularly as 
formerly, and appeared to be much out of patience with 
the new Emperor because he did not seek his advice as his 
grandfather had done. It thus appears that the new Duke, 
henceforth to be called Prince Alfred of Coburg, comes 
into a position of not a little importance, and has an op- 
portunity of a political future of no small value and influ- 
ence. The estates, which are very large and are celebrated 
for their attractions, will without question belong to the 
new occupant of the ducal throne, who will thus be re- 
lieved from many of the economies which hitherto have 
made him and his imperial wife chafe not a little. 


....Since the death of Lord Derby Mr. Gladstone has 
been at a loss what to do with the Earl’s garter. The 
Court, it is said, would very much like to see it given to 
the Duke of Fife. Mr. Gladstone, naturally, prefers to give 
it to one of his own party. Liberal earls and dukes, how- 
ever, are not numerous. Lord Aberdeen might aspire to 
it unless, as a loyal Scotchman, he should prefer the This- 
tle; so also Lord Dufferin ; but it is said that the favorite 
would be the Duke of Sutheriand, if he would only formally 
join the Liberals. That he has, however, stedfastly de- 
clined to do, and it seems probable that Mr. Gladstone’s 
new Knight of the Garter will await the list of votes in 
favor of Home Rule in the House of Lords. 


....Oliver Wendell Holmes celebrated his eighty-fourth 
birthday on August 29th, spending the day quietly at his 
home, as usual. He received a number of letters in the 
early afternoon mail, but telegrams of congratulation 
were delayed owing to the severe storm, which also kept 
him free from callers, 
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Music. 


BY E, IRENALXUS STEVENSON, 


nk several conservatories, colleges and schools of 
musical instruction in this city and its vicinity are starting 
in for their annual work. They are numerous enough. It 
is a pleasure to think of the services accomplished by them 
us so largely judicious, thorough and otherwise satisfac- 
tory, now at this one, now at that. The development here of 
the idea of the large and special school of musical study in 
this country on a conservatorial plan—of Boston inaugura- 
tion—-was late in acclimation. But it has taken vigorous 
root, and plainly has come to stay. Possibly, some day or 
other, a governmental support, or at least a State support, 
may add to its potentialities. In the meantime, it has per- 
ceptibly interfered with the charlatan’s mischief with the 
bevinner. It has defined and condensed courses of practical 
study most emphatically. It has put wide, systematic 
and sound tuitional facilities—accompanied by healthful 
competition—within the reach of hundreds of young men 
and women otherwise not able to enjoy their receipt, and 
otherwise liable to every perversion of artistic talent. The 
admirable work of the National Conservatory of Music, 
which Dr. Antonin Dvorak continues to direct (it being the 
only insticution in the vicinity in which gratuitous teach- 
ing plays an important part in the design of the 
school), is now well known as is the generous enthusi- 
asm from private means that continues its valuable 
influences. This school enters upon its fresh year with 
the most acceptable of outlooks. ‘The New York Con- 
servatory of Music, the Metropolitan College, the Schar- 
wenka Conservatory, and a half dozen other of like trust- 
worthy places for a student’s sincere work are at the 
service of those who are able to afford for themselves or 
others expenses by no means great—as educational ex- 
penuses inany profession now are in this costly country. In 
Brooklyn the musical conservatory is developing efficiently, 
on linessimilar to those pursued with us. A recent in- 
stance is the Central School of Musical Art (located at No. 
245 Hancock Street), directed by Henry G. Hanchett, Mus. 
Doct., assisted by a staff of fellow-workers, this week, 
beginning its autumnal tuition. The Advisory Board of 
this School 1s headed by Mr. Walter S. Carter, President 
of the Department of Music of the Brooklyn Institute. 

It is a question how large a proportion of even the inner 
circleof American Wagnerites have been aware that an inci- 
dent in * Lohengrin,” which has always seemed peculiarly 
complete and perfectly developed, the great narrative of the 
hero in the final scene (the musical stuff of which furnishes 
the magnificent prelude to the opera) once contained twen- 
ty lines of text set by Wagner,withdrawn by him from the 
score before printing. This omitted passage, described as 
entirely ona par, musically, with the episode of which they 
were made a part, was sung at the last General German 
Music Festival at Munich this summer. More than one 
conductor has signified bis wish to restore them to their 
place in the opera’s performance, as their rejection was a 
matter of temporary expediency. The verses are as fol- 
lows their position in the recital being obvious without 
hook to the reader who knows his Wagner : 





“Nun héret noch, wie ich zu euch gekommen ! 
Kin klagend Tinen trug die Luft daher, 
Daraus iin Tempel wir sogleich verno mmen, 
Dass fern wo eine Magd in Drangsal wir’. 
Als wir den Gral zu fragen nun beschickten, 
Wohin ein Ritter zu entsenden sei, 
Da, auf der Fluth wir einen Schwan erblickten, 
Zu uns zog einen Nachen er herbei. 
Mein Vater, der erkannt des Schwanes Wesen, 
Nahm ihn in Dienst nach des Grales Spruch, 
Denn wer ein Jahr nur seinem Dienst erlesen, 
Dem weicht von dann ab jedes Zauber’s Fluch. 
ZAuniichst nun sollt’? er mich dahin geleiten, 
Woher zu uns der Hilfe Rufen kam, 
Denn durch den Gral war ich erwihlt zu streiten, 
Darumich muthig vonibm Abschied nahm. 
Durch Fitsse und durch wilde Meereswogen 
Hat mich der treue Schwan dem Ziel genaht, 
Bis er zu euch daher an’s Ufer mich gezogen, 
Wo ihr in Gott mich Alle landen saht.” 


The New Quarterly Musical Review, which bears a Lon- 
don imprint, and is conducted by the Messrs, Novello, 
Ewer & Co., of that city and of New York, has published 
its second number; an issue characterized by the same 
solid attractiveness as the number which inaugurated the 
venture. Five articles, including one by Mr. Ernest New- 
man, “ The Culture of the Emotions,” an interesting illus- 
trated description of ‘* A Roman Portative Organ of A. D. 
63.” by Mr. C. fF. Abdy Williams, and an analytical study 
of “The Veiled Prophet,” Mr. Stanford’s new and highly 
successful opera, are noteworthy matters—besides a liberal 
literary and musical review element. The periodical is a 
model of simple attractiveness as to externals, and it does 
not make the mistake of offering the reader too much to 
read. There will be four numbers ip the year. 

The Musical Times (London) has a keen eye for the inno- 
cent because usually ignorant vagaries of the provincial 
or colonial musical critic. From time to time, one of its 
columns offers amusing examples of the truth that where- 
ever abroad the schoolmaster may be he is not imparting 
knowledge of technical terms or of accurate critical phrase- 
ology. A Brisbane (Austral.) observes in a notice of an 
organ recital: 


“ We are glad to note that Mr. Dicker’s fine instrumentation 
seems in no way to have suffered by his recent accident. ... It was 
followed bya selection from * Trovatore,’ in which the * Miserere’ 
and Ahchela (ic) morte were rendered with exquisite pathos. ... 
A lively gavotte by Dick madea splendid prelude to the grand 
chords of Andante from the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata.’ . . . The last 
selection, and the finest of them all, was the ‘ Soldiers’ Chorus’ 
from * Faust’; the grand strains of the organ rev erberated 
through the building a volume of sound, in which Gounod himself 
would have been satisfied to recognize his noble chorus.” 


And still more courageous and pleasing is the fashion in 








which a Deal commentator describes the playing of the 
band down on the pier of that resort - 

“The well-trained and most efficient band commenced to play, 
with great feeling and taste, Mendelssolhn’s noble Wedding 
March from ‘Scipio,’ etc. As to Mascagai’s Intermezzo: * At- 
tention never flagged from the commencement, through the per- 
fect beauty of the Intermitzo (sic), ascending into the sublime, 
dying away in whisperings and melting loveliness, with inter- 
ludes of happy, joyous sounds, and touching the heart. or stirring 
the pulses all the while.’ The critic also informs his readers that 
*Stabat Mater,’ from the* Pco Peccatio’ of Rossini, was modu- 
lated effectively to the conditions under which it was given.” 


The necrology of the new musical season begins with the 
decease of a man of high distinction in our musical criti- 
cism—John S. Dwight, who died in Boston on Tuesday of 
last week, in the eighty-first year of his age. After much 
early critical and editorial work, Mr. Dwight founded in 
1852 the well-known Dwight’s Journal of Music, a pub- 
lication of wide repute aud dignified literary quality, in 
which much of his best work appeared. Mr. Dwight was 
a power in the early days of musical appreciation ia New 
England and in this country in general, and in common 
with the late John R. G. Hassard was of notable and pe 
culiar service in emphasizing the literary quality of critical 
writing for the press on musical topics. For several years 
he has done little or no professional work. 


Uews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 

THE Pan American Medical Congress opened at) Wash- 
ington, September 5th, with an attendance of between 
800 and 1,000. The president, Dr. Pepper, of Philadelphia, 
introduced President Cleveland, who gave an address of 
welcome. The delegates present were physicians from 
Haiti, Mexico, Peru, Argentine Republic, Bermuda, ete. 
Among the suggestions was one recommending a very 
careful quarantine on all classes of immigrant ships. 
These were referred to the international executive com- 
mittee for presentation to the Government. ‘The Congress 
adjourned on the 8th to meet in Mexico next year. 


....The new Cunard ship, the ‘*‘ Lucania,” arrived in 
New York September sth, having made the westward trip 
in 5 days, 15 hours and 46 minutes. This is the best 
maiden record made and is only one hour and twenty-two 
minutes behind the best record of the ** Paris.””” The same 
week her sister ship, the *‘ Campania,” made the east ward 
trip in 5 days, 14 hours and 55 minutes, two hours better 
than her previous record. 


.... There have been two more serious railway accidents, 
A World’s Fair Express from Cincinnati to Indianapolis 
collided with a freight train, and a passenger train on the 
Pan Handle, or Pittsburg, Cincinnati and St. Louis Rail- 
way, crashed into a milk train. In the former one person 
was killed and several wounded; in the latter there were 
eleven killed and a large number wounded. 


.. The Grand Army reunion was held at Indianapolis, 
September 5th-7th. The parade of 20,000 men was re- 
viewed by ex-President Harrison. Camp Wilder was dedi- 
cated, with addresses by ex-President Harrison, W. A. 
Ketcham, Commander-in-Chief Weissert, and others. Col. 
J. G. B. Adams, of Massachusetts, was elected Com- 
mander-in-Chief to succeed General Weissert. 


....Hamilton Fish, the ex-Secretary of State of the 
United States, died at his home near Garrrisons, N. Y., on 
September &th, at the age of eighty-five. For some time he 
had been growing more feeble, but’ the day before his 
death took dinner with his family and spent the evening 
with them, there being nothing in his manner to indicate 
any approach of death. 


....On Friday, September &th, the President sent to the 
Senate nominations of Theodore Runyon, the present Min- 
ister to Germany, to be Ambassador to the same country, 
and Albert S. Willis to be Minister to Hawaii. 


.... The German Ambassador, Baron von Saurma-Jeltsch 
presented his cred ntials to the President September 4th. 
The new Chinese Minister, Yang Yu, also presented his on 
the same day. 


... The suffering in the Sea Islands on the South Caro- 
lina coast has continued,and Governor Tillman and others 
have issued renewed appeals for assistance in Clothing and 
money. 


....The attendance at the World’s Fair during last week 
was 1,119,689, being more than the attendance during the 
entire month of May. 


....A daughter was born to President and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland at the White House, Washington, on Saturday, 
September 9th. 


FOREIGN. 

....T'he debate on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill in the House of Lords commenced September 5th, the 
opening speeches being made by Karl Spencer and the 
Duke of Devonshire. It was continued until September 
8th when it was rejected by a vote of 419 to 41. The princi- 
pal speeches were by Baron Brassey, Baron Playfair and 
Lord Rosebery in favor of the Bill and by Lord Selborne, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Argyll and Lord Salis- 
bury against it. There was little interest manifested in 
any of the speeches except that of Lord Rosebery, which 
was quite brilliant, full of epigrams and hits at the Con- 
servatives. I'he vote was the largest ever recorded in the 
House of Lords. The next largest was that in 1846 when 
375 peers voted on the question of repealing the Corn laws. 
Lord Headlow returned from a hunting expedition on the 
Zambesi River to record his vote. All the bishops voted 
against the bill. It is said that many had never been in- 


side the House before, and fifty were obliged to sign the 
roll for the first time in order that they might vote. Mr, 


Gladstone’s course is somewhat uncertain. The ultra 
Tory Party expect him to resign. Others, however, realiz- 
ing that this would precipitate the attack upon the Lords, 
prefer that he should defer the appeal tothe country. The 
publication of a letter from him to the Queen is awaited 
with interest. 

---The steamer “Falcon” arrived at St. Johns, N. F., 
September 5th, and reported the safe landing of the Peary 
expedition at Bowdoin Bay, West Greenland. The “ Fal- 
con” had sailed along the Labrador and Greenland coast, 
calling at a number of places for dogs, but finding much 
difficulty in getting them. At last eighty-seven were se- 
cured, and five Eskimos to care for them and assist gen- 
erally, The party located at Falcon Bay, thirty miles 
north of the former headquarters. A short trip was made 
north to get walrus meat for the winter. Meanwhile, the 
house was completed and the time, until the “Falcon” left, 
was occupied in storing things. Lieutenaut Peary expects 
to occupy the time until winter in exploring the adjacent 
country, and then, as soon as spring opens will start on 
his northern journey. He has decided to return next sum- 
mer and the ‘ Falcon” will go for him. No news could be 
learned of the fate of Verhoeff, or the two Norwegian sci- 
entists. Mrs. Peary expects to become a mother during the 
present month, and her child will be the first white child 
born in that latitude. 


sieve A missionary of the London Missionary Society from 
Ujiji, near Lake Tanganyika, has reported that it is im 
possible to doubt the reports as to Kmin Pasha’s death. 
They came to him from four distinct and independent 
quarters, and are most circumstantial. According to them 
Kmin had arrived at the residence of Seyd Bin Abed, 
in the country of the Manyemas, in the eastern part of 
the Congo State. A party of Arabs approached and asked 
Kmin: ‘Where are you going ?” 
Kmin’s answer, 


“To the coast,’’? was 
The leader of the Arabs, who was armed 
with a cimeter, then stepped up to Emin and said: ** You 
are Emin Pasha, who killed the Arabs at Victoria Nyan 
zu.” Without waiting for an answer, he struck off the ex 
plorer’s head with the cimeter. Emin’s body was thrown 
to Manyemas, who ate it. Subsequently the Manyemas 
murdered the Pasha’s Nubian followers and ate them, 
Mr. Swann says that these details have been so often re- 
peated that in Ujiji nobody has the slightest doubt as to 
their correctness. 

.... The disturbances in Brazil have been renewed. There 
appears to have been a revolt inthe Navy, resulting in wv 
threat to bombard Rio de Janeiro. Martial law has been 
proclaimed ; but the Government evidently feels insecure, 
and there has been talk of interference on the part of for- 
eign Governments to insure the safety of the city. The 
latest advices, however, indicate that order will be pre- 
served. 

....Mmperor William has ordered that in view of the 
loyalty manifested by the people of Alsace and Lorraine 
during his visit, all the exceptional laws enforced in the 
two provinces since the war shall be abolished. He re- 
viewed the army at Strassbourg, but his refusal to attend 
a reception created some dissatisfaction. 

.... There have been serious riots in the English mining 
districts in Yorkshire and some adjoining counties. At 
Pontefract the troops were called in and a number of per- 
sons were killed. The feeling is very bitter throughout 
the whole section. 

....Cholera has spread considerably. Several cases have 
occurred in Constantinople and some more in Kngland. 


....The temporary repairs on the ** Camperdown ” are 
completed, and she has sailed for Kugland. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Bur when we set out to make a Democratic tariff with no 
protection in its purpose, we must levy taxes that will bear upon 
all the people alike, in proportion to their consumption of for- 
eign imports ; and, if that is our design, the free list must be 
wiped out. In other words afree list is the repudiation of the na- 
tional Democratic platform. Itis protectionism. It is MeKin- 
leyism.— New York Sun. 


. Happy the country parson who has a garden and works in 
it, and saws his own wood in the winter. He may not know it, 
but he is happier than the sedentary occupant in the city study, 
with one window or two facing perhaps the north. We have 
tried both, and rather than sit in such a place have walked many 
a mile, wooing ideas and imbibing nerve force from the fresh 
air and the vitalizing sunlight.—Christian Advocate. 


....No fault worth mentioning was found with the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board until the New Theology began 
to disturb the churches. Since that time the attacks upon the 
Committee have been connected with the rejection of candidates 
who held objectionable doctrines of this New Theology. The 
bitter conflict at Des Moines was brought on by the refusal of 
the Committee to appoint three young men, one of whom after- 
ward became pastor of a Unitarian church and finally left the 
ministry, and all of whom were infected by the future proba- 
tion theory. New Theoloyy men led the attack in that notable 
meeting. As often as New Theology candidates have been re- 
jected since that meeting the assaults upon the Committee or the 
Secretaries, or both, have been renewed. The stormy history of 
the Board during the last few years may be summed up thus: 
Reject a New Theology man and there is a fight. At Springfield, 
at Minneapolis and here in Chicago, the conflict was over the 
introduction of “ divisive doctrine.” 
but they were important or interesting only as they had refer- 
ence to the main issues. Still another battle is threatened at the 
next annual meeting, and why? Simply because the New Theol- 
ogy has not yet been admitted, Then why enlarge the Com- 
mittee? Will it bring about harmony to have candidates hold- 
ing the future probation theory or other sleazy doctrines rejected 
by a committee of twenty-five instead of eleven? Will doubling 
and trebling the opposition force at the Board rooms put An- 
dover and its following in a good humor?’ Does not everybody 
know that at the first rejection of a future probation candidate 
by the Committee of twenty-five there would be another out- 
break? Then why have twenty-five? A fight on eleven is no 
more unseemly or disturbing to the churches than a fight on two 


There were side issues, 





or three times that number.—The Advance. 
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HAMILTON FISH. 


It is with peculiar feelings of sadness that we speak 
of the death of Hamilton Fish. The great men of the 
War era have slipped away from us so rapidly that those 
who remain are few, indeed. Statesmen, generals and 
admirals who were prominent in the decade which em- 
braced the history of the great conflict and the anterior 
and subsequent events, have gone to their rest. Hamil- 
ton Fish is the last to join their illustrious com- 
pany. I[t is true that he was not a conspicuous leader 
in the years of actual war; but he was something more 
than an interested citizen. He espoused the cause of the 
Union and gave not only his large personal influence but 
his means and time for its promotion, and it was largely 
due to his efforts that an exchange of prisoners was 
arranged. 

It is a curious fact that the public life of Mr. Fish, 
begun long before the War, was not resumed until some 
years after peace-was restored. He was in Congress as 
early as 1842; in the Senate nine years later, having 
meantime served as Governor of New York. He was a 
contemporary of Henry Clay, whom he greatly admired; 
of Daniel Webster, at whose second marriage he was 
groomsman ; and of the great men of the ante bellum 
period. His death severs one of the few living links to 
that memorable past. It also removes us a little further 
from that remoter epoch of our history when President 
Washington was inaugurated and Col. Nicholas Fish, 
the father, was one of his aids. It was fitting that the 
son should stand in the same place in 1889, a century 
later, to take part in celebrating the first inauguration, 

General Grant had the power to discern in the modest, 
retiring man who was quite content with the life of a 
citizen of New York those solid qualities which, supple- 
mented by a thorough training, large acquirements and 
wide personal acquaintance, go to make up an eflicient 
statesman. The new President had fixed on Hamilton 
Fish as his chief adviser,and he found away to persuade 
him to enter his Cabinet, In the oflice of Sccretary of 
State, which he held to the end of President Grant's 
second term, Mr. Fish entered anew into public life, 





after un interval of twelve years, and made a record for 
himself and the country which must receive from the 
impartial historian a high meed of praise. 

It was to Hamilton Fish more than to any other man 
that the country was indebted for saving us from the 
horrors of a war with Spain. The *‘ Virginius” affair, 
exploited through newspaper clamor, revived the war 
feeling, and the pressure upon the Administration to 
proceed to extreme measures was almost irresistible. 
Secretary Fish preserved the calm, judicious temper of 
the statesinan, and achieved the end desired by the hu- 
mmaner method of diplomacy. He that ruleth his spirit 
is better than he that taketh a city ; so Hamilton Fish did 
more for the country in preventing war than the greatest 
general could have done in conducting it. 

We must also remember that it was Secretary Fish 
who carried the negotiations with England for arbitra. 
tion of the Alabama claims to a successful conclusion, 
That, too, was a delicate matter. Our sensibilities were 
great, and it would have been easy at any time to arouse 
public sentiment for war. When Mr. Fish brought for- 
ward the idea of arbitration it received, as he himself 
declared, little favor, even in the Cabinet. It was no 
small achievement to get the Administration to make it 
a part of its policy ; it was a triumph, indeed, to over- 
come British objections and quiet American apprehen- 
sions and settle the whole difficulty amicably and honor- 
ably, and thus make a splendid precedent for all the 
future and eventually for all nations. 

These services were not less to humanity than to our 
own people, and those who had been most active in 
abusing him came to recognize him as a true patriot and 
a well-balanced, far-sighted statesman. In President 
Grant’s opinion he was the ‘* best Secretary of State” 
the country had in fifty years, with the possible excep- 
tion of Marcy. Mr. Fish appreciated the highand noble 
qualities of his chief and was ever his devoted friend. 
The last article he ever wrote was at our earnest solicita- 
tion at the close of the career of the illustrious Grant. 
It was a most interesting and not undiscriminating de- 
scription of the President with whom he had sat in coun- 
cil for eight years and with whom he had been intimate 
since 1865. We cannot forbear quoting his final sen- 
tences : 

“T hope it will not be considered irreverent to say that 
Washington, Lincoln and Grant will be regarded as a po- 
litical trinity—-the oue the founder, the second the libera- 
tor, and the third the savior of the United States. It is 
admirably illustrated in the medallion, in which they are 
represented as the pater, the liberator aud the salvator,” 

Personally, Mr. Fish was a pure-minded, noble-heart- 
ed man, a Christian gentleman, refined, courteous, with 
fine social qualities. Lt was an honor to know him, and 
a delight to be in his company, 
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THE PRESENT NEED. 


We wish that every reader of THE INDEPENDENT this 
week would turn to our missionary columns and read 
them carefully. They tell a story that wall appeal to 
every heart. Wewish, too, that it were exactly fair to 
print with one of these letters the private note that came 
to the editor from the missionary. It would give an in- 
sight into the intensity of feeling of those who from the 
frontier look to this tand for the means with which to 
carry on their work that could not be without its effect. 
Many such notes come to us. They come from every 
field, from Turkey, from Persia, from India, China, 
Japan and Africa; not a field from which there does 
not come the earnest call to the American churches not 
to withdraw their help but to increase it more and more. 

When at Pittstield there was that earnest move toward 
an additional one hundred thousand dollars for the 
American Board there were not afew who felt almost 
afraid lest, should the call be successful, the work inau- 
gurated by these increased funds would afterward sulfer 
diminution, and hopes would be raised only to be dashed 
again to the ground, It did not seem tho, as if such fear 
were right. Were not the American churches growing 
in wealth with every year? Did not the statistics show 
an increasing amount given to home needs? Why 
should not there be the same for the foreign field? So 
the call was issued and response came, not as fully as 
was hoped yet strong enough to give encouragement. 
At the commencement of the financial year just closing, 
the otticers at Boston, realizing from years of experience 
the conditions, sent out word through all the tields that 
they could not exp ct to meet the sum of the previous 
year, and retrenchment must be the order of the day, 
From month to month we have given occasional notes 
indicating how this message was received upon the field. 
It is perhaps providential that just now we have such 
messages as we give this week. 

It is not much that those villagers on Khanus plain, 
near Erzriim, need, It is not much that is required to 
send evangelists through all the valleys of Kurdistan, 
along the highways of Asia Minor. Compared with the 
expenses of many of our home churches the demands 
are very small, Living is not expensive in China or in 
Africa; it costs very little to educate a child or support 
a chapel in India, What hundreds of parents spend on 
each one of their children here would suttice for a whole 
community there ; and yet there is not enough, as wag 
indicated last week. In all probability the books of the 





American Board will close after the first week of Sep. 
tember with a heavy debt. Do the churches realize 
what that means? We have more than once spoken of 
it in these columrs, and yet we must repeat the state- 
ment. It means personal deprivation, personal suffering 
to men and women to whom the churches have pledged 
support ; it means a strain upon the sympathies, upon 
the nerve, the strength, not merely of body but of soul, 
of the missionaries such as no church here woald be 
willing for its pastor to bear. 

What is to be done? We hear constantly that there is 
really no great lack of money, Very few families are 
denying themselves an accustomed comfort or even 
luxury. Some undoubtedly are, but not very many. There 
ig probably not a Congregational church in the United 
States that could not double its subscription and still its 
members not be deprived of a single thing necessary 
to their daily life. If this is so, and we think there 
are few, if any, who will deny it, then there is no good 
reason whatever why the present deficit should not be 
made good at once. 

One word to those who have withheld and are with- 
holding their gifts, because they do not approve of the 
course taken by the officers of the Board. It is a heavy 
responsibility that you take upon yourselves when you 
deprive those villagers in Kurdistan of the needed 
teacher who, whether their physical hunger be satisfied 
or not, may still give them of the bread of life. It is a 
heavy responsibility that you assume, if you say to those 
who have just gone forth into Gazaland, You must not 
develop your work ; we cannot support you because we 
do not approve of the action of the Prudential Commit- 
tee. Scarcely less is the responsibility of those who 
stand by the Board with full indorsement. The work is 
in a peculiar sense their own. They can if they will 
varry it through, whether these others stand by them or 
not. Let every church meet the demand fairly and 
fully according to its own conscientious judgment of its 
ability, and then there will be no failing on any side, 

We have made special reference to the needs of the 
American Board because of the approach of its annual 
meeting and the closing of the opportunity for the 
present year. What we have said, however, applies 
with equal fozce to other boards, The American 
Baptist Missionary Union, the Presbyterian Board, the 
Methodist Board, all of the different societies feel 
the pressure of the time. With not an exception 
the question with them is not, whether they can 
enlarge their work, but whether they can hold their 
own. This ought not to be. The opportunities in every 
section of the world are increasing ; the needs are in- 
creasing, the ability to support the work is certainly not 
diminishing. For a time it may be that a little self- 
denial will be required, but certainly notmuch, We are 
keepers of bo man’s conscience ; and yet we should fail 
in our duty if from this point of vantage, looking over 
the great ficld given in charge to the churches of this 
country, we did not present as earnestly as we can the 
cry that comes to us to transmit to them from = every 
section of the world. 





>. 
BUSINESS AND RELIGION. 


IT is suggested that the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board should be enlarged, as a ‘* peace offer- 
ing” to the liberals and *‘ future probationists.”. We 
believe that a large majority of the corporate members 
of the Board are most decidedly opposed to any such en- 
largement—for business and otber good and satisfactory 
reasons. ‘That Committee now numbers, say, a dozen 
members in all, besides half a dozen secretaries—a 
body of able, reliable and efficient men, having experi- 
ence in all matters relating to the practical work of that 
beneficent institution. No socicty or corporation, secular 
or religions, in the country has men better qualified, in 
every way, to perform their duty. The Prudential Com- 
mittee have been loyal and obedient servants of the 
Board—under circumstances in which many others might 
have been less loyal and less obedient. The Ameri- 
cin Board, as a well-managed corporation, has had 
no superior, of its class, and is worthy of all con- 
fidence. Now a dangerous change is proposed, in- 
volving unforeseen difficulties, which, it is believed, 
may, if accepted, put in jeopardy the continued success 
and financial prosperity of the Board. The action sug- 
gested is one which has never. so far as we know, been 
favorably entertained during the existence of any similar 
corporation, Look at it as we may, from a business or 
other standpoint, there is apparently no good reason 
for the adoption of the change proposed. 

The United States Trust Co., of New York, one of the 
largest and best managed corporations of its class, per- 
haps, in the world now has, if we remember right, only 
twenty-four trustees, all of whom, including the exec- 
utive officers, rank as men of the highest class, but no 
better known or respected than the present Prudential 
Committee of the American Board, The Trust Company 
has a capital and surplus amounting to over fen mil- 
lions of dollars, anda vast line of ‘ trust funds,” and 
deposits besides—say twenty millions or more in all—and 
the whole is managed with clock-work safety by a lim- 
ited number of trustees. Now here is a question in “* the 
rule of two.” If that company, with its twenty oF 
thirty millions of dollars always on hand and its hun- 
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deeds of millions during the year, can be, as in all the 
past, successfully and safely managed by its twenty- 
four trustees, why, in the name of common business 
sense, cannot the American Board trust the present Pru- 
dential Committee in the course of a whole year with less 
than a twentieth of that vast amount, and with probably 
less than an average deposit of a hundred thousand 
dollars? ‘To add to-day a single man to that number of 
its trustees would be regarded—in Wall Street—as a de- 
cided reflection on the present management of that great 
corporation. 

But let us go a little further in our illustration. Here 
in this great city of New York is a corporation known as 
the Chemical National Bank, having a capital of only 
three hundred thousand dollars, and a line of deposits 
amounting on an average—can our readers believe it ?—to 
over eighteen millions of dollars. The entire interests of 
this well-known bank are managed by only half a dozen 
directors. The people—its comparatively few stock- 
holders and its untold number of depositors—have never 
asked or hinted, so far as is known, that the number of 
its directors should be enlarged, Its present officers and 
directors are known as able, efficient and safe men, and 
there is not probably a single stockholder or depositor in- 
terested in the Chemical National Bank that would dare 
risk his reputation by asking an increase in the force of 
its managers. Ail this is business. 

We have in the foregoing illustrations given, as we 
think, a fair statement of the case—as it relates to the en- 
largement of the Prudential Committee. The reasons 
given for the change suggested we do not believe would 
have weight with sound business men in any of the va- 
rious walks of life. It should be remembered that the 
total receipts of the Board are only about seven hundred 
thousand dollars. 

No matter what may be the motives of those who sug- 
gest the enlargement of the Committee, we affirm most 
positively that it never would have been proposed had it 
not been deemed best to placate all the ** liberals,” ‘* future 
probationists” and others of ‘advanced views” who, if 
elected on the Committee, would surely continue their 
efforts ‘‘to make peace” by insisting that in the ap- 
pointment of missionaries these peculiar views—several 
times condemned by the Board—should be recognized. 
As honest men they could not fail to do otherwise. 

Is it wise or safe, in view of the past action of the 
Board, to unbolt the doors and leave the way open for 
continued strife and untold trouble? We think not. 
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HONOR PRESERVED. 


ly would have been so much easier for people if the 
Lord had not made some folks black, or if black folks 
had not been made slaves. There are little miserable 
complications all the time arising out of these infelici- 
ties of nature or of history which cause a great deal of 
annoyance, and which might have been avoided by a 
different order of things which we cannot now correct. 
The Central Congregational Church, in Atlanta, Ga., 
formerly called the Church of the Redeemer, is just now 
suffering from these infelicities. 

An Atlanta Sunday paper—Sunday papers are always 
in mischief—published a long story, full of minor errors 
of name and history, the substance of which was that 
there was quite a disturbance and division in that church 
owing to the persistent policy of the pastor, A. F. Sher- 
rill, D.D., on the Negro question. It was charged that 
it was the policy of the missionary societies supporting 
the Congregational churches in Georgia, white and 
black, to bring them together on terms of equality, and 
that Dr. Sherrill was the exponent of that policy, It 
was said that the white churches had been united in 
their own General Conference of Georgia, with five dis- 
tinct conferences, and the colored churches in their own 
Georgia Association ; that in obedience to the National 
Council and the benevolent societies a third body, a 
third State body, called the Convention, was formed of 
representatives of both white and colored churches, at 
whose first meeting in Atlanta it was agreed that the 
white and colored churches should keep entirely separate 
and have nothing to do with each other, except the 
meeting of this Convention, which should be purely for 
the business of electing delegates to the National Coun- 
cil and attending to State statistics. It is charged, how- 
ever, that Dr. Sherrill, in obedience to pressure from the 
North, introduced at the session of the Convention at 
Aulanta, in 1890, a program of addresses which went 
beyond mere business, and that the same has been done 
at later meetings. Even worse, Dr. Sherrill is charged 
With an attempt ‘* to annex the Negro church in Atlanta 
to the white district,” meaning to have the colored 
church in Atlanta admitted to the white district confer- 
ence, aud that he not only had this colored church rep- 
resented by pastor and delegate at his installation, but 
has several times exchanged pulpits with a colored pas- 
vor, or invited a colored minister to preach for him 
without consulting his church; in short, that it has 
been his policy to bring the white and colored Congre- 
gational churches together, instead of maintaining the 
separation Customary in the South. On account of this 








policy of his, it was said, a dissatisfaction had arisen in 
ts church, and, indeed, among the Congregational 


churches of Georgia, and there had been a secession of 
his prominent members. 








These statements made quite a noise in Atlanta, and 
were likely to injure the church with the public. Ac- 
cordingly, in the next Tuesday’s paper these statements 
were categorically denied on the general authority of 
those who represented the Central Church. It was de- 
clared that the church was never in a better condition, 
that only two families had withdrawn, and that the rea- 
son given had nothing to do with the race problem. It 
was stated : 

“The only relationship between the races which Dr. 
Sherrill has encouraged has been that of a purely business 
kind, which has neither committed him to the ideas of so- 
cial equality, nor indicated any drift of sentiment in that 
direction. All the members of the church were 
opposed toa social or any other kind of intermingling. 

. . Without discussing the matter, it has always been 
tacitly understood that no union of the churches should 
ever occur, and that separate organizations should always 
be maintained.” 

On the basis of this statement the Atlanta Constitution 
editorially gives the church a clean bill of health, and 
says: 

‘There has never been the least dispute over the Negro 
question in the church. The races are resolved into differ- 
ent organizations and meet only at such times andina 
business way, asin the case of the other religious denomi- 
nations of the city.” 

This, perhaps, ought to have satisfied the sensibilities 
of the good white people of Atlanta; but to make every- 
thing perfectly clear a meeting of the church committee 
was called, and they took action upon the damaging ar- 
ticle in the Sunday paper, and this action was printed in 
the Friday Constitution, signed by the pastor, Dr. Sher- 
rill, the clerk of the church, Mr. Watson Fuller, the three 
deacons, the chairman of the board of trustees, and the 
twelve members of the business committee. This, it 
seems to us, ought to remove all distrust. It is declared : 

“1, It is not true that there is any sort of noise, commo- 
tion or division of sentiment, or anything of the sort, over 
the Negro in the Central Congregational Church. 

“2, Itis not true that they hold any doctrines of social 
equality, or that the matter has ever been discussed. 

“3. It is not trae that any members have withdrawn 
for such reasons, as far as we have any knowledge. 

“4, It is not true that the policy of this Church in these 
matters differs from that of other churches in the city or 
State. 

“5. Itis not true that the pastor of this church has ex- 
changed pulpits with colored preachers, or that he or any 
one has ever sent a Negro preacher to his pulpit. 

“6, It is not true that Dr. Sherrill has in any way sought 
to annex the Negro church in Atlanta to the ‘white dis- 
trict’ |meaning district conference}.”’ 

This is official, and sufticient, we hope, to allay the 
public suspicions. Just one thing is not denied, and 
that is acknowledged. When Dr. Sherrill was installed 
he did invite the older colored Congregational church in 
Atlanta tothe council. This was a good, brave thing to 
do, and it was done by him against considerable objec- 
tion. We have believed, and still believe, that he has 
desiced to do what he could, considering his white en- 
vironment, to secure relations of Christian fellowship 
(we do not speak of social relations) between the white 
and colored churches. These relations have been im- 
proving. No one could deny 1t who attended the last 
meeting of the State Convention at Macon, where mem- 
bers of both races met together in a Christian way. It 
is extremely unfortunate that this attack has now been 
made, as it has seemed to compel the Central Church 
and its pastor to place themselves publicly on a platform 
which makes a Congregational church in Georgia un- 
necessary. That fourth paragraph is very broad and 
very bad. The sixth paragraph contradicts the prin- 
ciples of Congregationalism everywhere, as it forbids the 
admission of white and colored churches into the same 
district conference. The whole story shows that the 
contest for Christian equality in the South is likely to 
be along one, and that when a Northern denomination 
goes into the South it should not yield the first inch to 
the local sentiment favoring complete religious separa- 
tion of the races. A big blunder was made by the Con- 
gregationalists when they tried their experiment of di- 
viding the races between a white conference and a col- 
ored association, the two to be connected only by asmall 
convention of delegates meeting for necessary State 
business, but retaining the color line in the other State 
organizations of which churches were members. 
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THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tue House of Lords has broken the record. It has 
long been distinguished for its ability to grasp a situa- 
tion and settle offhand questions that were deeply per- 
plexing to the common mind. Never before, however, 
has it shown that ability in so marked a degree as in its 
action on the Home Rule Bill, 

The promptness with which it took up the bill, passing 
the first reading within a few minutes after the ad journ- 
ment of the House of Commons, was but an indication 
of what was to follow. On the fifth of this month Earl 
Spencer moved the second reading, and the Duke of 
Devonshire moved its rejection. For three days earls, 
dukes and barons followed each other in quick 
succession. Problems over which Gladstone, Cham- 
berlain, Morley, Balfour, McCarthy, and their as- 
sociates had argued for eighty-four days, and 








then been compelled to leave many sections un- 
touched, were settled in three days, and on the evening 
of the 8th that assemblage of England’s nobility, includ- 
ing archbishop and bishops, as well as the representatives 
of the names that in years past have helped to make 
the nation famous, put themselves on record as almost 
unanimously opposed to what the greater part of the 
civilized world considers as a mere installment of justice 
to an oppressed people. 

There will, of course, be raised an outcry against the 
Upper House, and * the Lords must go ” wiil be heard 
on every hand, not only in England but elsewhere. There 
is, however, no probability that any radical change 
will be brought about for some time. 

It is difficult for us in this country to realize how tirm 
the hold of the British aristocracy is upon Englishmen, 
and tho the hold is weakening, it will take many years 
yet todestroy it. This is not merely due to historical 
association, but to the feeling that there must be some 
check upon the growing power of socialism. The Lords 
are looked upon as the anchor upon which the Scate 
must rely in cases where popular prejudices carry every- 
thing before them. Moreover, some revising power is 
essential to the stability of a representative Government 
and under the British Constitution, the House of Lords is 
the sole body that can exercise that check. It may and 
undoubtedly does need reforming. There is an immense 
amount of useless material in it. It does, however, con- 
tain many members of great ability and undoubted pa- 
triotism, whose services must and will be preserved to 
the Empire. Next to Home Rule the House of Lords 
presents the greatest problem of English statesmen, 
Gladstone has secured the solution of the one, who will 
take up the other? 
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Cditorial ‘Notes. 


THE Rev. Gilbert Reid, one of the Presbyterian mission- 





aries to China, describes the state of feeling in Washing- 
ton with respect to the enforcement of the Geary Act ; 
President Bartlett discusses the question of enlargement 
of the Prudential Commiteee of the American Board and 
other proposed changes; Dr. Cuyler gives us one of his 
excellent devotional articles; James Payn contributes a 
series of interesting Maglish notes; Mrs. Gulick writes of 
Mariolatry in Spain; Maurice Thompson gives a transla- 
tion of Thalysia; Dr. George N. Boardman discusses a 
the Board ; 
Dr. L. W. Munhall, the Evangelist, gives an experience in 


subject of special interest to American 
the inquiry room; Grace Greenwood furnishes another 
chapter of her interesting reminiscences, and Kate Foote 
writes of Washington matters, The Fine Arts articleis by 
Miss Ward. We publish in our Religious Intelligence the 
opening address by Dr. John Henry Barrows at the Par- 
liament of Religions. In the same department Dr. J. L. 
Hurlbut writes an interesting account of the great Sun 
day-School Convention at St. Louis, and there are some 
timely and valuable articles in our Farm and Garden 
department. Our missionary correspondents send us their 
monthly letters, and we give some of marked interest 
touching especially on the needs of the field and 
Chinese Bill. 
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The poems are by Julia Taft Bayne, Mrs. 
Crow, 


Martha Tl oote Louise 


Betts and C, and the 


stories by Isabelle Williams and Eliza Chester Atwood. 


Imogen Guiney, Craven 


Langstroth Kathleen Carman, 


IN one way the Senate has made progress, during the 
week, toward repeal ; it has got through with the exhaus- 
tive speeches of some of the silver men. We now begin to 
see the end of the silver oratory. Senator Stewart 
attempted to talk against time, but after two or three 
days was compelled to give itup. As a matterof course 
he added nothing new to tne debate. Senator Teller, an- 
other extreme silver man, made ap adroit speech designed 
to urouse the resentment of the Senate for what he de- 
scriped as an attempt of the President and of the press to 
dictate to that great body. Perhaps the most notable 
speech of the week was that of Senator Faulkner, of West 
Virginia, who is understood to bea close political friend 
and lheutenant of Senator Gorman, the Democratic leader 
in the Upper House. While announcing his purpose to 
vote for unconditional repeal, be hoped to secure some- 
thing good in the place of the Sherman Act. What he 
proposes is, in brief, that all notes of less than ten 
dollars should be called in*and that silver shall be coined 
at the rate of three millions a month until the amount of 
silver money in the country has reached eight hundred 
millions, when the coinage is to cease. This would require 
the coinage of about two hundred millions and would not 
necessitate the further purchase of bullion until the 
amount now in the Treasury is all used up. While this 
would be better in some respects than the law now on the 
statute book, it would mean a compromise for which 
sound money men are not ready. It would be very incon- 
venient to most men to carry around pocketsful of silver, 
to be used in place of one, two and five dollar notes. Some- 
thing would be gained for siiver; but why should we be 
compelled to sacrifice convenient and satisfactory paper 
money for inconvenient, unsatisfactory silver’ Moreover, 
we suspect that this proposal is the forerunner to another 
for the establishment of State banks. Such a load of sil- 


ver would make tae people glad to turn for relief to almost 
any source, and the President’s recent declaration that he 
would be willing to see the ten per cent. tax on State 
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banks removed may have suggested this compromise to 
Senator Gorman and his colleagues. We are glad, how- 
ever, of the assurance, since this compromise was pro- 
posed, that the President is not in favor of any compro- 
mise whatever, but desires unconditional repeal. This 
ought now to be near at band. 


THE state of feeling at Washington respecting the Geary 
Act is doubtless fairly described by the Rev. Gilbert Reid 
in his article on another page. Since that article was 
written a bill has been introduced in the House to extend 
the time for the registration of the Chinese under the 
Geary Act until the eighth of September, 1894. The bill 
also proposes to modify some of the more stringent fea- 
tures of the act. The author of that drastic measure, Mr. 
Geary, has been quite confident that the Administration 
would enforce the act if a sufficient appropriation were 
made; and he had expected to get such an appropriation 
through Congress at the earliest possible date. We have 
not believed that Congress would, in the face of the change 
in public sentiment, take any action in favor of rigid en- 
forcement. Fortunately the executive department had the 
best of reasons for not carrying out its provisions; it had 
no money. Now that the question of a sufficient appropri- 
ation for this purpose will come up, we do not believe that 
Congress will dare to assume responsibility for such inhu- 
manity as the enforcement of the unmodified act would 
involve. There has been some attempt on the Pacific Coast 
to have a number of Chinamen condemned to deportation 
on the basis of individual complaints, Judge Ross has felt 
that he has no alternative but to hear and decide such 
It is hoped, however, that appeals will be taken so 
as to prevent the immediate execution of his sentences. 

. As we cannot hope for repeal from the present Congress, 
the next best thing seems to be the passage of some such 
measure as the Everett bill, which will extend the time 
for registration and soften some of the more objectionable 
features of the Geary monstrosity. 


Cises, 


THE plan of campaign against the American Board has 
been to confuse the real issue by multiplying side issues. 
So much has been said about the alleged failure of the 
Prudential Committee to obey instructions, about the 
unrepresebptative character of the American Board, about 
its having a policy opposed to that of the churches, about 
the Commiuttee’s alleged contempt of ‘creeds of acknowl] 
edged weight,” etc., that some have been led to believe 
that there is something radically wrong with the adminis 
tration. Among those so thinking was a wealthy layman 
who bad been in the habit of giving freely, and who came 
to believe some time ago that radical changes were neces- 
sary to put the Board where it ought to be. So much was 
said that finally he concluded he would make an investiga- 
tion for himself, which he did, and he was amazed to find 
how much had been made of nothing. Instead of finding 
that the Prudential Committee were going wrong and 
needed to be retired for better men, he became satisfied 
that they were simply obeying instructions and dis- 
charging their duties with singular fidelity and ability. 
The result is, that he is now strongly opposed to all the 
propositions brought forward to break down, directly or 
indirectly, the present policy of the Board. He sees the 
situation as it actually is; and we are persuaded that if 
others understood the real animus of most of the attacks 
upon the Prudential Committee they would not be talking 
about retiring some of the members as * obstructives,”’ 
but would give their heartiest support to the present ad 
ministration, and frown upon any proposal to change 
it. 





WE have recei ved the following from Dr. Brann, author 
of ** The Life of Archbishop Hughes,” recently reviewed by 
us: , 
To THE Eprvor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The statement of your critic as to the views of Archbishop 
Hughes on the schdol question is not warranted by anything he 
ever wrote or did. There is not one solitary sentence in all his 
writings to show that he favored a neutral school system. 1 
showed this in my reply to the criticisms of the canonist who 
wrote in the Tublet in a vein similar to yours. Archbishop 
Hughes fought against the sectarian public school system, which 
he found in his day attempting to proselytize Catholic children. 
The new public school system, built on the ruins of the old one, 
was intended as a compromise with the Archbishop. He never 
accepted it, altho, seeing that he could not get all that he 
wanted, he gave up the school fight. 

That he did not accept the new system which pretended to be 
neutral but never was and, as the Archbishop said, never could 
be * because neutrality in education is impossible,” is shown by 
the fact that he is the founder of our parochial school system, 
that he fostered it, wrote and spoke for it to the end of his life. 

If your critic wilL-read the works of the great Archbishop, pub- 
lished by the Catholic Publication Society, or Mr. Hassard’s de- 
tailed life of the prelate, he will agree with the view which I 
give of the school controversy in my compendium. To say that 
Archbishop Hughes ever favored any school system but the de- 

nominational one, or that politics and not religion led him into 
the school fight, isto misrepresent his character and to state what 
is not historical truth. Respectfully, 

llunry A. BRANN, 

We publish the above very cheerfully, tho it is probably a 
case of permanent disagreement. We have examined the 
discussion in the Tablet to which Dr. Brann refers and re- 
ceived from it the distinct impression that the“ canonist”’ 
had the better of the argument. We certainly hope so for 
the sake of Archbishop Hughes, who would otherwise be 
left under the imputation of having contended for the 
neutrality of the public schools with no honest intention 
of supporting them. 

ve W e trust that the proposed bombardment of Rio de 
Janeiro does not indicate any extensive rebellion against 
the constituted government of Brazil, but is only an evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction in the navy,Which makes a demon- 
stration to secure certain demands from the Government. 
We suppose that the Republic is too securely established 
to be seriously affected by these periodical risings. 


THE Hon. Josiah Quincy, who was one of the prominent 
managers of the Democratic campaign last fall, appears 
to have finished his work in the Department of State. He 
has resigned his post and is to manage the coming 
gubernatorial campaign for his party in Massachusetts. 
Whether he was appointed Assistant Secretary of State in 
order to revolutionize the consular service or not, he seems 
to have done it. The Civil Service Chronicle, of Indianap- 
olis, which will not be suspected of partisan hostility 
toward him, siys that his “loot of the consular service” 
has not been equaled “since the days of the doctrine of 
local option in the execution of the civil service law.” It 
adds that he has been going at a rate which would insure a 
clean sweep in the consular service within a year, and that 
he has apparently been governed by the ‘usual spoils 
principles.” The consular service has been measurably 
free from this sort of thing for some years, and the result 
has been a manifest improvement of it. It is certainly 
greatly to the discredit of the present Administration that 
it should revolutionize it on partisan principles. But the 
same rule seems to have been followed very largely in 
other branches of the Government, particularly in the 
Post Office and Treasury Departments. Those who advo- 
cated a change in Administration, hoping to get a better 
civil service from President Cleveland than from Presi- 
dent Harrison, must be very greatly chagrined to observe 
the marked downward trend. 


HAs that unique character, Emin Pasha, actually ceased 
to be? We can hardly believe it. His death has so often 
been reported, and it is so common to publish obituaries of 
living explorers, that the last story of his end made at 
first little impression on us. But itis so circumstantial, 
it comes from so good an anthority—Missionary Swann, of 
Lake Tanganyika, it is so well supported, and withal it 
seems so probable, that we are constrained at last to be- 
lieve that the eminent African Governor and explorer has 
really closed his remarkable career, It was a tragic end. 
He was murdered by a young Arab while separated from 
the body of his caravan and was eaten by the cannibal 
Manyemas. When he was suddenly set upon’ and decapi- 
tated by the son of “ Old Tanganyika,” an Arab friend of 
Dr. Livingstone, he was journeying down the Congo 
toward the West Coast. He had been tothe Victoria Nyan- 
za and established a German trading post; thence he had 
gone southward to Lake Tanganyika, and struck out for 
the Congo. He had fallen into trouble with the Arabs on 
the shores of the Victoria Nyanza and had hanged two or 
three of them. This was the cause of Arab hostility, and 
it was to avoid avengers of the executed men that he kept 
to the west instead of going to the east of Tanganyika. It 
is also represented that he had recently given battle to a 
force of Arabs and killed a large number of them, Stan- 
ley’s description of him conveys the impression that Kmin 
was not at all warlike, that he wes slow to come to a 
decision, and singularly lacking in the energy pecessary 
toa leader. He seemed reluctant to abandon the post in 
Kquatoria to which Gordon appointed him, and Stanley 
had, finally, to force a decision from him, And yet he 
showed admirable qualities asa Governor. The changes 
he wrought in the interests of civilization among a people 
hardly better than savages were marvelous, What he would 
have worked out in that great region, if his authority 
could have been maintained until the Mahdi craze sub 
sided, we can only imagine. Born an Austrian, reared a 
Christian, educated a physician, he developed sympathies 
for the Sidanese and for the religion of Mohammed which 
made the world forget that he had ever been a Kuropean. 
He was more at home in the wilds of Africa than in his 
native land, where the name of Schnitzer is only as a 
remote memory. 


....Professor Morris, of Lane Seminary, publishes a 
card in the Presbyterian papers stating that the Board of 
Education “ has sent out a private circular to the students 
under its care,’ announcing that ‘no one studying in 
Lane will be granted any financial aid from the Board.” 
He speaks of this as an extraordinary action. And so it 
seems to be. While the General Assembly did put Lane 
under the ban because of the action of its trustees in re- 
fusing to accept the resignation of Professor Smith, who 
had been suspended by his presbytery, it was provisional, 
and was to be operative only until the Board should remedy 
its error. That the Board did in July, and Dr. John Dixon, 
Chairman of the Committee on Theological Seminaries, in 
a letter to us dated July 28th, said; 


“The Board of Trustees have rescinded the action which the 
Assembly condemned, and thus have restored Lane Seminary to 
the commendation of the Assembly and its studehts to the right 
of being aided by the Board of Education.” 


It is now in order for the Board of Education to explain 
how the circular came to be sent out. If it was issued 
since the action of the Board of Trustees it would seem to 
be inexcusable. 


....Lieutenant Peary, with his Arctic expedition, has 
arrived safe and sound at bis winter home at Bowden Bay, 
on the coast of Greenland, Contrary to previous reports, 
which have indicated that everything was going wreng 
with the expedition, and that it was foredoomed to fail- 
ure, it Seems to have encountered as few difficulties and 
delays as could reasonably have been expected. All were 
alive and well. Plenty of dogs had been secured and there 
had been no trouble about provisions. The motive of 
those who concocted such false reports as we had some 
weeks ago itis hard to see. The concluding paragraph of 
Lieutenant Peary’s letter is full of good cheer: 

* All the members of the party are in the best of health and 
spirits, and, with the eighty-four dogs, some twenty tons of dog 
feed and a dozen or more reindeer for the meat supply of the 
party, the prospects are extremely encouraging. It is expected 


that the next month’s hunting will add at least fifty if not 
seventy-five deer to our stock, as I shall have about me ina few 
days six of the most trustworthy hunters of the tribe, to, whom 








will be furnished repeating Winchesters for hunting.” 





....Poor American Tinplate, what a gauntlet it has had 
to run! Its enemies tried in every way to discomfit it, 
They poured contempt and ridicule upon it without stint, 
depreciated its quality, complained of its price, and even 
doubted its existence. They would not believe the statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department because they were too 
favorable. Well, here is a report issued under the Demo- 
cratic Administration with the approval of Secretary Car. 
lisle. What does it show? Why, that while 13,646,719 
pounds of tinplate were produced in the year ending June 
30th, 1892, 60,275,615 were made in the nine months ending 
March 31st, 1893, Of this last amount 25,335,499 were 
were made from American black plate; the rest from for- 
eign plate. This is surely an evidence of the existence of 
American tinplate and of a rapid increase in the produc- 
tion of it. We can make it, of course. Why should it 
have been regarded as impossible, or as a crime ?” 
it illustrates the beneficence of Protection. 


Because 


...-Ina letter published recently in THk INDEPENDENT 
from the Rev. W. C. Dewey, of Mardin, ‘turkey, he men- 
tioned the fact that the Eastern Turkey Mission, at its 
anuual meeting, voted to observe Thursday, the 2kth of 
September, as a day of special prayer, during which the 
native Christians at all the stations should be asked to 
unite in earnest supplication that God muy guide the de- 
liberations and action of the Board at its approaching 
Annual Meeting. A note from an oflicer of the Board at 
Boston proposes that this suggestion be taken up, and 
that Christians in this land be asked to join on that day 
with the brethren across the seas in prayer for this object, 
We heartily approve of this proposal, and join in the re- 
quest for the observance of Thursday, September 28th, as a 
day of united prayer for God’s blessing to rest upon the 
Annual Meeting of the American Board. 


.... In an editorial of two and a half columns (long col- 
umns) The Southwestern Presbyterian, pours out its sor- 
row over the degeneracy of the times, the “aspostacy” of 
Christ's * professed disciples’? and the ‘‘ heresies’ which 
have broken out in high places. The sign of it all is the 
Parliament of Religions, which it describes as a“ move- 
ment for the immolation of divine truth on the altar of 
mere sentiment.”? The gloom of the Southwestern prophet 
isso great that he is ‘inclined todespair,”’ and ** to wish,’ 
like Elijah, **to die.”?’ Cheer up! cheer up! dear man. 
Nothing is lost yet. Don’t weep so grieviously for the 
safety of the ark. God knows how to take care of it. Di- 
vine truth is in no danger of *immolation.”’ If it were, it 
would not be what it claims to be. The sun will continue 
to rise after the Parliament is ended, and there will still 
be power in the Christian religion. 


....-Mr. Blount having completed the work for which he 
was appointed a special commissioner to Hawaii, the Presi- 
dent has nominated the Hon, A. 5. Willis, of Kentucky, as 
Minister to the islands, We have not yet had any indica- 
tion of the character of Mr. Blount’s report, but it will be 
transmitted very shortly to the Senate with, probably, a 
special message by the President; and then we shall know 
what is the attitude of the Administration toward the 
islands, whether it is ready to welcome the proposal of 
annexation or a protectorate, or to turn a cold shoulder to 
the overtures of the Hawaiians. Certainly the history of 
the past few months has shown clearly that the provisional 
government is a representative government, and that its 
request for annexation voioes the desires of the people. 


--- At last The 
spirit. It has begun to resent allusions to its surrender of 
liberty of opinion. It asserts full liberty and turns upon 
us with charges that we “approved the massacre of the 
Catholics of Uganda by Captain Lugard,” and defended 
General Morgan's “religious persecution”? of Catholic 
Indians and missionaries, and adds; ‘The Telegraph is not 
at liberty toadvocate murder or prop iniquity.” It seems 
to be at liberty to misrepresent. It is unnecessary to say 
that we never approved of murder or iniquity in any form. 
By the way, it refers to one of our editorsas ‘the renegade 
Catholic Carroll.” How a renegade? He was never a 
Catholic. His father was a Methodist class-leader, his 
mother a Presbyterian, 


Catholic Telegraph shows signs of 


....We find a new criticism of the Revised Version of the 
Enylish Bible made by our excellent neighbor The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, which finds fault with its “insertion 
of Book I, Book I, etc., in the Psalter, altho these terms 
are due to tradition and are not found in the Hebrew text.” 
We wish our excellent neighbor would show us a copy of 
the Hebrew Bible in which these headings are not found 
over the five divisions of the Psalter, just as they are found 
in the Revised Version. 


....We gave not long agoa definition of a local church 
made broad enough to include the one most jealous of its 
independence, The Western Watchman asks us “ What 
authority would a Catholic church possess which would be 
a mere name tocover such absolutely independent bodies iid 
None at all. Such independent churches would not try to 
rule other Christian churches. It is only when they com 
bine and organize that they begin to exercise authority. 


....Those who think that Christianity is compromised 
by having its representatives speak in its praise from the 
same platform that Buddhists, Mohammedans and others 
occupy, should also object to cyclopedias. They give, 
within the same lids, accounts of all religions with impar- 
tiality. Why not condemn the cyclopedias for represent 
ing Buddhism, Iskunism and other non-Christian systems 
as religions ? 

....Itis an interesting fact showing how closely we are 
bound to our kin across the dcean that a statue of Abra 
ham Lincoln, erected as a memorial to the Scottish-Amerl- 
can soldiers of the late Civil War, was unveiled at Kdin- 
burgh, August 21st. 
st-gradu- 


kshank’s 
in Lon- 


....No less than 419 pupils, many of them po 
ates, have entered their names in Professor Croo 





classes of practical bacteriology at King’s College 
don. Evidently germs are trumps. 
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WORLD'S FAIR LETTER. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, CARL BOWEN JOHNSON, 


SCARCELY a day now passes but is noted as the special 
“day” for some State, with governors and prominent mil- 
itary men in attendance to give the occasion the proper 
eclat. Last week was especially replete with interesting 
State celebrations. Monday was New York day, with 
Governor Flower, the Hon, Chauncey M. Depew and other 
prominent citizens whom the Empire State delights to 
honor. Wisconsin celebrated on Wednesday, in a quiet tho 
appropriate manner, & somewhat larger attendance being 
registered than upon New York day. Governor Peck, 
known nationally as the author of “ Peck’s Bad Boy,” wel- 
comed thousiunds of his constituents and friends. On 
Thursday Pennsylvania fairly outdid herself, rolling up 
an attendance of over 200,000, thus placing her next in 
honor to Tinois, and passing New York and Wisconsin. 
Governor Pattison’s reception was one of the most bril- 
liant events thus far enjoyed, most of the Commissioners 
and a large number of the leading officers of the State 
militia being present to do honor to their guests from the 
Quaker State. Saturday was given over to California, 
Utah, and the G. A. R., with attractions that have not 
been exceeded thus far during the Exposition. 

With such vast crowds in attendance daily the value of 
the State buildings becomes more and more apparent, and 
Governor Peck voiced the sentiment of many of the other 
executives when he said that nothing was too good for his 
people. The Wisconsin Building follows no especial style 
of architecture, being simply a model Wisconsin home, 
costing about $30,000, The exterior is of Ashland brown- 
stone, with Menomonee pressed brick and hard woods from 
various parts of the State. On the north and south sides 
broad semicircular verandas ornament the building, while 
charming views can be secured from the second and third 
stories on the west and east, the litter looking out upon 
the Art Palace and the grass and foliage-bordered lagoon 
The interior is finished in oiled hard wood, with tiled 
floors below, and hard wood floors and handsome rugs 
above. The first floor is given over mainly to resting 
rooms, While upon the second floor are the ladies’ rooms, 
a fine library, all handsomely furnished. A magnificent 
stained glass window at the head of the broad staircase 
shows interesting scenes in the history of the ‘“‘ Badger” 
State, while the frieze of the upper balcony is a succession 
of stenciled facsimiles of the animal in whose honor the 
State is named, The walls of the reception room are cov- 
ered with pictures loaned by Gen, Lucius Fairchild, 
among them being an original painting of the Duke of 
Veragua, and a very old painting of Columbus, A_ pic- 
ture of S. Fillmore’ Bennett, the author of ** The Sweet By- 
and-By,” also graces the walls. A chair, 300 years old, 
elaborately carved, and bought on London Bridge, is one 
of the curios of the building. 

Directly north of the Wisconsin is the Miehigan Build- 
ing, costing 350,000, with its magnificent suite of rooms for 
resting or correspondence. Upon opposite sides of the 
main hall are the rooms furnished by Grand Rapids, 
Muskegon and Saginaw, richly upholstered, supplied with 
reading and writing tables, pianos, ete. As in the Wis- 
consin Building, the ladies rooms are on the second floor. 
In the reception room are fine pictures of prominent men of 
the Wolverine State, the place of honor being occupied by 
Justice Brown, of the Supreme Court. At the head of the 
stairsishung a magnificent portrait of General Custer. 
The University of Michigan shows a remarkably interest- 
ing collection of stuffed animals, so complete as to embrace 
nearly every specimen of the animal kingdom in the State. 
The present intention of the Commissioners is to remove 
this handsome building to Lansing at the close of the 
Exposition, where it will be used as the gubernatorial 
residence, 

The Indiana Building is no less pretentious than its 
immediate neighbors, over $65,000 having been spent upon 
it. The architecture is of French Gothic design, with 
cathedral windows, turrets and towers. ‘Two broad 150 
foot towers upon the east and west sides are joined by a 
double veranda entirely encircling the building, affording 
a most attractive resting place at any hour of theday. In 
the lower hallway, on either side of a huge fireplace, are 
hung large pictures of John and Rebecca Studebaker, 
While immediately across are fine pictures of ex-President 
and Mrs, Harrison and the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks. 

Ohio, which will shortly celebrate its day, with Governor 
McKinley, ex-Governor Campbell, and other distinguished 
men to Welcome their friends from the * Buckeye” State, 
has a most attractive building. [ts main entrance is 
toward the east, under a semicircular portico supported by 
tight broad columns. Passing through a small lobby the 
Main reception room is reached. Upon the right and left 
are fine portraits of President Hayes and General Sherman. 
Directly opposite the entrance is the chief attraction of 
the room, a beautiful alceved fireplace, with a handsome 
mirror, surmounted by a staiped glass window showing 
the State seal with the inseription ** Imperium in Imperio.” 
To the left is the room furnished by the city of Cincinnati 
in & most charmingly attractive manner, tho scarcely 
equaling the room furnished by the city of Cleveland and 
decorated by the Society of Decorative Artists. Hand 
some furniture of quaint design, upholstered in blue, a 
fine reading lamp and choice water colors complete a room 
of almost perfect harmony. Upstairs isa rather unpreten- 
Bous room devoted to the Governor's use, and the assem- 
bly hall, on the second floor, is ornamented with a large 
number of fine portraits of men prominent in the political 
history of the State. Outside the building is a magnifi- 
cent soldiers’ monument, fully thirty feet high. Sur- 
mounting the central granite shaft is a life-size bronze 
fizure of Rome’s honored matron, Cornelia, pointing 
Proudly to the bronze figures circling the shaft below her. 
These are Sherman, Chase, Grant, Stanton, Sheridan and 
Garfield, while just above them are inscribed the words: 
“These are my jewels.” The State which has given to the 
Union four Presidents, may well pride herself also on Le- 


ing the mother of this sextet of honored men dear to the 
hearts of the American people. 





Religions Intelligence. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 
OPENING ADDRESS BY DR. BARROWS. 


The Parliament opened its sessions on Monday, Sep- 
tember 11th, the day we go to press. Weare glad to be 
able to give the opening address of the Chairman of the 
Committee, Dr. John Henry Barrows: 


If my heart did not overflow with cordial welcome at 
this hour, which promises to be a great moment in history, 
it would be because I had lost the spirit of manhood and 
had been forsaken by the Spirit of God. The whitest snow 
on the sacred mount of Japan, the clearest water springing 
from the sacred fountains of India, are not more pure and 
bright than the joy of my heart and of many hearts here, 
that this day has dawned in the annals of time, and that, 
from the furthest isles of Asia, from India, mother of re- 
ligions, from Europe, the great teacher of civilization, 
from the shores on which breaks *t the long wash of Aus- 
tralasian seas”’; that from neighboring lands, and from all 
parts of this Republic, which we love to contemplate as the 
land of earth’s brightest future, you have come hither at 
our invitation, inthe expectation that the World’s First 
Parliament of Religions must prove an event of race-wide 
and perpetual significance. For more than two years the 
General Committee, which I have the honor to represent, 
working together in unbroken harmony, and presenting 
the picture or the prophecy of a united Christendom, have 
carried on their arduous, and sometimes appalling task, in 
happy anticipation of this golden hour. Your coming has 
constantly been in our thoughts and hopes and fervent 
prayers. [rejoice that your long voyages and journeys are 
over, and that here, in this young capital of our Western 
civilization, you find men eager for truth, sympathetic 
with the spirit of universal human brotherhood, and loyal, 
I believe, to the highest they know, glad and grateful to 
Almighty God that they see your faces and are to hear 
your words, 

Welcome, most welcome, O wise men of the East and of 
the West! May the star which has led you hither be like 
unto that luminary which guided the men of old, and may 
this meeting by the inland sea of a new continent be 
blessed of Heaven to the redemption of men from error and 
prejudice, from sin and despair. I wish you to understand 
that this great undertaking, which has aimed to house 
under one friendly roof, in brotherly council. the repre- 
sentatives of God’s aspiring and believing children every 

where, has been conceived and carried on through strenu 

ous and patient toil with an unfaltering heart, with a de- 
vout faith in God, and with most signal and special evi- 
dences of his Divine guidance and favor. Long ago | 
should have surrendered the task intrusted to me before 
the colossal difficulties looming ever in the way, had T not 
committed my work to the gracious care of that God who 
loves all his children, whose thoughts are long, long 
thought<, whois patient and merciful as well as just, and 
who cares infinitely more for the souls of his erring chil 
dren than for any creed or philosophy of human devising. 
If anything great and worthy is to be the outcome of this 
Parliament, the glory is wholly due to Him who inspired 
it, and who in the Scriptures, which most of us cherish as 
the Word of God, has taught the blessed truths of Divine 
Fatherhood and Human Brotherhood. 

I should not use the word “if” in speaking of the out 
come of this Congress of Religions, since were it decreed 
that our sessions should end this day the truthful historian 
would say that the idea which has inspired and led this 
movement, the idea whose beauty and force have drawn 
you through these many thousand miles of travel, that 
this idea has been so flashed before the eyes of men that 
they will not forget it, and that our meeting this morning 
has become a new, great fact in the historic evolution of 
the race which will not be obliterated, 

What, it seems to me, should have blunted some of the 
arrows of criticism shot at the promoters of this move 
mentis this other fact, that it is the representatives of that 
Christian faith, which we believe has in it such elements 
and divine forces that it is fitted to the needs of all men, 
who have planned and provided this first school of Com 
parative Religions, wherein devout men of all faiths may 
speak for themselves without hindrance, without criticism 
and without compromise, and tell what they believe and 
why they believe it. Lappeal to you, representatives of 
the non-Christian faiths, and ask you if Christianity suf 
fers in your eyes from having called this Parliament of 
Religions » Do you believe that its beneficent work in the 
world will be one whit lessened?’ On the contrary, you 
auyree with the great mass of Christian scholars in America 
in believing that Christendom may proudly hold up this 
Congress of the Faiths asatorch of truth and of love 
which may prove fhe morning star of the twentieth cen 
tury. There isa true and noble sense in which America 
is a Christian nation, since Christianity is recognized by 
the Supreme Court, by the courts of the several States, by 
executive officers, by general national acceptance and ob- 
servation as the prevailing religion of our people. ‘This 
does not mean, of course, that the Church and State are 
united. In America they are separated, and in this 

land the widest spiritual and intellectual freedom 
is realized. Justice Ameer Ali, of Calcutta, whose 
absence we lament to-day, has expressed the opin- 
ion that only in this Western Republic could such 
a Congress as this have been undertaken and 
achieved I do not forget, I am glad to remember, 
that devout Jews, lovers of humanity, have co-operated 
with us in this Parliament, that these menand women 
representing the most wonderful of all races and the most 
persistent ofall religions, who have come with good cause 
to appreciate the spiritual freedom of the United States of 

America, that these friends, some of whom are willing to 

call themselves Old Testament Christians as I am willing 





to call myself a New Testament Jew, have zealously and 


powerfully co-operated in this good work. But the world 
calls us, and we cal! ourselves a Christian people. We be- 
lieve in the Gospels, and in Him whom they set forth as 
“the Light of the world,” and Christian America, which 
owes so much to Columbus and Luther, to the Pilgrim 
Fathers and to John Wesley, which owes so much to the 
Christian Church and the Christian school, welcomes to- 
day the earnest disciples of other faiths and the men of all 
faiths who, from many lands, have flocked to this jubilee 
of civilization, 

Cherishing the light which God kas given us and eager 
to send this light everywhither, we do not believe that 
God the Eternal Spirit has left himself without witness in 
non-Christian nations. There is a divine light enlighten- 
ing every man. 

* One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has never lost.” 

Prof. Max Miiller, of Oxford, who has been a friend 

of our movement, and has sent a contribution to this Par- 
liament, has gathered together in his last volume a collec- 
tion of prayers—Kyyptian, Accadian, Babylonian, Vedic, 
Avestic, Chinese, Mohammedan and modern Hindu, which 
make it perfectly clear that the Suu which shone over 
Bethlehem and Calvary has cast some celestial illumina- 
tion and called forth some devout and holy aspirations by 
the Nile and the Ganges, in the deserts of Arabia and by 
the waves of the Yellow Sea. It is perfectly evident to all 
illuminated minds that we should cherish loving thoughts 
of all people and humane views of all the great and lasting 
religions, and that whoever would advance the cause of his 
own faith must first discover and gratefully acknowledge 
the truths contained in other faiths. 
This Parliament is likely to prove a blessing to many 
Christians by marking the time when they shall cease 
thinking that the verities and virtues of other religions 
discredit the claims of Christianity or bar its progress. 
It is our desire and hope to broaden and purify the mental 
and spiritual vision of men. Believing that nations and 
fiiths are separated in part by ignorance and prejudice, 
why shall not this Parliament help to remove the one and 
soften the other ? Why should not Christians be glad to 
learn what God has wrought through Buddha and Zoroas- 
ter, through the Sage of China and the Prophets of India 
and the Prophet of Islam ? 

We are met together to-day as men, children of one God, 
sharers with all men in weakness and guilt and need, 
sharers with devout souls everywhere in aspiration ana 
hope and longing. We are met as religious men, believ- 
ing even herein this capital of material wonders, in the 
presence of an Exposition which displays the unparalleled 
marvels of steam and electricity, that there is a spiritual 
root to all human progress. We are met in a school of 
comparative theology which I hope will prove more spirit- 
ual and ethic than theological; we are met, I believe, in 
the temper of love, determined to bury at least for the 
time our sharp hostilities, anxious to find out wherein we 
agree, eager to learn what constitutes the strength of other 
faiths and the weakness of our own; and we are met as 
conscientious and truth seeking men in a council where 
no one is asked to surrender or abate his individual con- 
victions and where, | will add, no one would be worthy of 
a place if he did. We are met in a great conference, men 
and women of different minds, where the speakers will 
not be ambitious for short-lived, verbal victories over 
others, where gentleness, courtesy, Wisdom and modera- 
tion will prevail far more than heated argumentation, 

Jam confident that you appreciate the peculiar limita- 
tions which constitute the peculiar glory of this assembly, 
We are not here merely as Baptists and Buddhists, Catho- 
lics and Confucians, Parsees and Presbyterians, Method 
ists and Moslems, we are here as members of a Parliament 
of Religions over which flies no sectarian flag, which is to 
be stampeded by no sectarian war-cries, but where, for the 
first time in a large counci), is lifted up the banner of love, 
fellowship, brotherhood. We all feel that there is a spirit 
which should always pervade these meetings, and if any 
should offend against this spirit let him not be rebuked 
publicly or personally ; your sileuce will be a graver and 
severer rebuke. We are not here to criticise one another, 
but each to speak out positively and frankly his own con 
victions regarding his own faith. The great world out- 
side will review our work ; the next century will review it. 
It is our high and noble business to make that work the best 
possible. 

There will be social gatherings in the course of this Par- 
liament in which we shall be able to get at each other more 
closely ; there will be review sections in the smaller halls 
where, ina friendly way, through question aud answer 
and suggestion, the great themes to be treated in the Hall 
of Columbus will be considered and various lights thrown 
upon them; butin this Central Hall of the Parliament 
the general program will be carried out, and I trust always 
in the spirit which glows in your hearts at this hour. 

It isap,reat and wonderful program that is to be spread 
before you; it is not all that I could wish or had planned 
for, but it is too large for any one mind to receive it in its 
fullness during the seventeen days of our sessions. Careful 
and scholarly essays have been prepared and sent in by 
yreat men of the Old World and the New, which are 
worthy of the most serious and grateful attention; and I 
am confident that each one of us may gain enough to make 
this Parliament an epoch of his life. You will be glad 
with me that, since this is a world of sin and sorrow as 
well as speculation, our attention is for several days to be 
given to those greatest practical themes which press upon 
good men everywhere. How can we make this suffering 
and needy world less a home of grief and strife,and far 
more a commonwealth of love,a kingdom of Heaven ? 

How can we bridge the chasms of alienation which have 


kept good men from co-operating ? How can we bring 


into closer fellowship those who believe in Christ as the 
Savior of the world % And how can we bring about a bet- 
ter understanding among the men of all faiths? I believe 
that great light will be thrown upon these problems in the 





coming days. 
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Outside of this Central Parliament, and yet a part of it, 
are the Congresses of the various religious bodies in the 
Hall of Washington and elsewhere; and they will greatly 
help to complete the picture of the spiritual forces now at 
work among men, and to bring to a gainsaying and gold- 
worshiping generation a sense of those diviner forces which 
are moving on humanity. 

I cannot tell you with any completeness how vast and 
various are my obligations to those who have helped me 
in this colossal undertaking. Let me, however, give my 
heartiest thanks to the devout women who from the be- 
ginving have championed the idea of this Parliament and 
have worked for its realization; to the President of the 
Columbian Exposition and his associates ; to the President 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, whose patient and 
titanic labors will one day be appreciated at their full 
value; to the Christian and secular press of our country, 
which has been so friendly and helpful from the start; to 
the more than three thonsand men and women upon‘our 
Advisory Council in many lands; to the scores of missiona- 
ries who have been farsighted and broad-minded enough 
to realize the supreme value of this Parliament ; to Presi- 
dent Miller, of tne Christian College at Madras, who has 
used his pen and voice in our behalf; to the Buddhist 
scholars of Japan who have written and spoken in favor 
of this Congress of the Faiths; to Mr. Dharmapala, of 
Ceylon, who has left important work in connection with 
his society in Southern India to make this long journey to 
the heart of America; to Mr. Mozoomdar and all others 
who have come to us from the most populous portion of 
England’s great Empire, which has well been called “ the 
hugest Parliament of Religions in the world’: to the Im- 
perial Government of China, that has commissioned a 
learned and able Confucian to speak for one of the faiths 
of his nation ; to scores of bishops of the Anglican, Metho- 
dist, United Brethren, African Methodist and other 
Churches ; to business men in our city who have generous- 
ly helped me in times of special need; and to the dignita- 
ries of the great Catholic Church of our ,country who, 
through the learned and broad-minded Rector of the Catho- 
lic University at Washington, have brought to us a degree 
of co-operation and fellowship for which I can never be too 
grateful. 

All these I welcome to-day. Or if some of them be not 
here [ send them, and to a multitude of others whom I 
have not named, my affectionate gratitude and fraternal 
salutation. And to the representatives of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, of the Russian Church, of the Armenian 
Church, of the Bulgarian and other Churches, I extend the 
most cordial welcome and salutation. I believe that you 
will ail feel at home with us; I believe that your coming 
willenlighten us. We shall hear about the faith of the 
Parsees in the words of those who hold that ancient doc- 
trine: we shall hear of the faith of the Jains of India in 
the words of one who belonged to that community, which 
is far older than Christian history. Our minds and our 
hearts are to be widened as we take in more fully the vari- 
ous workings of Divine Providence. Welcome, one and 
all. thrice welcome to the World’s First. Parliament of Re- 
ligions! Welcome to the men and women of Israel, the 
standing miracle of nations and religions! Welcome to 
the disciples of Prince Siddartha, the many millions who 
cherish in their heart Lord Buddha as the Light of Asia! 
Welcome to the High Priest of the National Religion of 
Japan! This city has every reason to be grateful to the 
enlightened ruler of the Sunrise Kingdom, Welcome to 
the men of India and all faiths! Welcome to all the disci- 
ples of Christ ; and may God’s blessing abide in our Coun- 
cil, and extend to the twelve hundred millions of human 
beings, the representatives of whose faiths I address at 
this moment. 

It seems to me that the spirits of just and good men 
hover over this assembly. I believe the spirit of Paul is 
here, the zealous missionary of Christ, whose courtesy, 
wisdom and unbounded tact were manifest when he 
preached Jesus and the resurrection beneath the shadows 
of the Parthenon. TIT believe the spirit of the wise and hu- 
mane Buddha is here, and of Socrates, the searcher after 
truth, and of Jeremy Taylor and Jobn Milton and Roger 
Williams and Lessing, the great apostles of toleration. I 
believe that the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, who sought 
for a Church founded on love to God and man,is not far 
from us, and the svirits of Tennyson ‘and Whittier and 
Phillips Brooks, who looked forward to this Parliament as 
the realization of a noble idea. When, a few days ago, I 
met for the first time the delegates who have come to us 
from Japan, and shortly after the delegates who have come 
to us from India, I felt that the arms of human brother- 
hood bad reached almost around the globe. But there is 
something stronger than human love and fellowship : and 
what gives us the most hope and happiness to-day is our 
confidence that 

“The whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


in 
a 





For some time past the Presbytery of Lehigh, in 
Pennsylvania, has been carrying on quite a successful 
evangelical work at New Italy, near Bangor, among the 
Italian population. Already at Hazelton, the center of 
the middle coal field of the State, there is a fine Italian 
Presbyterian church, in which the various evangelical 
services are held, as well asa dayand night mission school. 
On August 5th a new Italian evangelical Presbyterian 
church was dedicated at New Italy. The afternoon exer- 
cises were chiefly in French. The Rev. W. W. MeNair, of 
Audenreid, presided, giving a report of the history of the 
mission and of the subscriptions. Addresses were also 
made bv pastors of the neighboring evangelical churches 
and by Mrs. Angelini, representing the Free Church in 
Italy. In the evening all the exercises were in Italian, 
with addresses by a number of missionaries interested in 
the Italian work. The church will seat 250 persons, and 
has cust ahout $1,300. the Italians themselves paying a lib- 
eral amount. one of them giving the lot upon which it is 
erected. The people of Bangor also have subscribed liber - 
ally to help the work. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION. 
BY JESSE L, HURLBUT, D.D., 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


THE largest army on the earth has had its headquarters 
for some days in St. Louis. Its roster embraces the names 
of more than 130,000 Sunday-schools, nearly a million and 
a half teachers and officers, more than ten million scholars, 
and agrand total of 11,641,109 members in ail departments 
on the North American continent. One need not despair 
of the Republic when he reflects that this vast host, one- 
sixth of our entire population, are gathered every Sunday 
for the study of the Bible. 

Once in three years the representatives of this great body 
of Bible students meet in convention. The delegates are 
chosen by States and provinces, not by denominations. 
They meet, not for legislation—for the Convention has no 
permanent organization and no power over the schools— 
but for conference for mutual helpfulness and for inspira- 
tion in the work. The only direction which it assumes 
(and that is by common consent, not by authority) is in the 
selection of the Sunday school lessons, which are chosen 
for all the world by a Committee of the International Con- 
vention. 

The present is the twelfth in the series of conventions 
for the United States, which began in New York in 1582, 
and have been held triennially since 1869. Since 1875 it has 
been international, the Dominion of Canada and New- 
foundland having joined thealliance. The present session 
is memorable as the second ‘‘ World’s Convention,” with 
representatives from England, from the Continent of Ku- 
rope, and even from India and Japan. 

The series of meetings began on Wednesday, August 
30th, with a Conference of Field Workers. This valuable 
session was characterized by intense practicality. W. B. 
Jacobs, who is almost as unique as his more celebrated 
brother, spoke on “Township Organization.” Marion 
Lawrence explained ‘County Organization.”” W. H. 
Hall illuminated the dry subject of ‘ Sunday-school Statis- 
tics.’? Other speakers took part, notably Boston W. Smith, 
who described the progress of the ‘‘ Sunday-school Railroad 
Car” over the Northwest. 

In the evening the Convention proper held its opening 
service. The Exposition Hall, seating five thousand, was 
thronged—floor, galleries and platform. The Hon. John T. 
Harris, of Alabama (president of the last convention), oc- 
cupied the chair. ‘The Mayor of St. Louis, the Hon. Cyrus 

P. Walbridge, gave one address of welcome, and the Gov- 

ernor of Missouri was to have given another, but was called 
away to be present at the World’s Fair on ‘‘ Missouri Day,” 
and his place was taken by the Rev. Dr. Rhodes. A_ third 
welcome, in behalf of the city Union, was given by D. R. 
Wolfe. After such abundant greetings responses were 
made from the North, by Mr. 8. P. Leet, of Quebec ; from 
the South, by Judge David R. Scott, of Texas; from the 
Kast, by the Rev. Alex. Henry,and from the West, by the 
Rev. H. H. Bell, of Colorado. 

On Thursday morning the Convention settled down to 
business. ‘The way in which an American multitude drops 
into organized form is always interesting to a spectator ; 
and the cursory observations of the original and inimitable 
B. F. Jacobs, who is all Chicago boiled down into one man, 
always added spice whenever the business grew dull. The 
retiring President, Mr. Harris, of Alabama, gave an admi- 
rable address, in which his noble, broad-minded words con- 
cerning the progress of the colored people in the South 
were received with strong applause, 

On Thursday afternoon the Convention completed its or- 
ganization by choosing the Hon. Lewis Miller, of Ohio, and 
of Chautauqua, as its President, and Curtis B. Coe and FE. 
M. Fergusson as secretaries. Each State, Territory and 
Province on the continent was called upon for a five-min- 
ute report, which oftener stretched out to ten minutes, not 
always to its advantage. Statistical Secretary Porter and 
Treasurer L. H. Biglow also presented their reports. 

The most enthusiastic and energetic band of workers in 
the Sunday-school army is the primary teachers. These 
held their own meeting, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Israel P. Black, on Thursday afternoon. Among its five 
speakers he would be even bolder than most reporters who 
would dare to praise one above another. 

The evening of Thursday was notable by the illumina- 
tion of the city of St. Louis in honor of the Convention. 
The principal streets were brilliant with columns and 
arches of flame. One could almost imagine that he was in 
an Arabian Night, under Alraschid’s golden prime. 

On Friday came the great discussion on the Interna- 
tional Lessons. For twenty years the Sunday-school 
world has pursued a uniform course of lessons, studying 
the Bible in selected paragraphs, selected for one year at a 
time by a committee, chosen by the Convention, of which 
Bishop Vincentis chairman. These lessons are studied on 
the same Sunday by all the Sunday-schools of the world. 
They have greatly lifted the standard of Sunday-school in- 
struction; have opened the treasures of the Old Testa- 
ment; have summoned into the service of the Sunday- 
school the foremost scholarship and the highest literary 
ability of the time; have called the attention of the age 
to the Bible, and promoted its thorough study, and, more 
than all else, have formed a bond of union among the 
churches, and have made the Sunday-schools of the conti- 
nent a true evangelical alliance. 

Yet it cannot be denied that there is a widespread rest- 
lessness, not to say discontent with these lessons. Some 
of thecriticisms balance each other, that they are too hard, 
and that they are too easy ; that they are too rudimental, 
and that they are above the capacity of children. Some 
would study the Bible by subjects without a text ; others 
would study it by books; and still others would drop the 
Old Testament and concentrate on the life of Christ. Some 
think, and with apparent justice, that there are too many 
ministers in proportion to the actual Sunday-school work- 





ers on the Committee. 





Another prominent subject before the Convention is that, 
of the training of Sunday-school teachers. Many States 
have established systems of normal instruction and some 
have adopted the Chautauqua normal course. Perhaps 
twenty thousand teachers have been in attendance upon 
these classes. The Convention approves of all the plans, 
but indorses none, leaving these questions tu be decided 
upon principles of home rule. 

If your correspondent were a critic, he might say that 
the singing would be vastly improved by giving familiar 
Gospel hymns instead of the unknown and rather common- 
place songs provided. Mr. Lindsay is an excellent leader, 
but his abilities are severely tried by the task set before 
him. Another drawback is that the acoustic prorerties of 
the hall are defective, and tho there are seats for 5,000 peo- 
ple, not more than half of them can hear the speakers. 
Yet, in spite of all, the Convention was happy and good- 
natured. Sunday-school people can stand some discomfort 
in the cause which they love. 

A look upon the Convention from the platform was in- 
spiring. There were fifteen hundred or more picked men 
and women, the leaders in the Sunday-school cause. They 
appear strong and stalwart, hopeful and earnest and intel- 
ligent. The millions whom they represent contain the 
hope of the nation for the century which stands at the 
door. 

The expected battle on Friday, September Ist, over the 
International Lessons, proved to bea triumphal procession, 
The lists were spread, the challenge was sounded, but 
scarcely an antagonist appeared, Dr. Warren Randolph, of 
Rhode Island, who has been for twenty-one years the Sec- 
retary of the Lesson Committee, read his report, which 
narrated the working of the international system during 
its three journeys of seven years each through the Bible, 
summarized the criticisms upon the lessons, and gave a de 
fense—almost too apologetic in its tone—of the plans of 
the Committee. 

This report was to have been followed by a free discus- 
sion. The air had been rife with rumors of bitter oppo- 
sition, of rival lesson-plans, of expected secessions from the 
system. The first speaker did, indeed, mildly criticise the 
lessons, and declared that his denomination, the great 
Baptist Church, demanded achange. But all the dozen 
orators who followed, representing officially the leading 
churches, all sections of the country, and the Canadian 
Provinces, were unanimous in their approval of the pres- 
ent system, and the enthusiasm was overwhelming for one 
uniform lesson for all the Sunday-schools of the world, 
consisting of selected paragraphs, leading the student 
through the whole Bible in order ; so we may consider the 
question settled for at least six years. 

The program gave Friday evening to the important sub- 
ject of the training of teachers. But “ reports from the 
field’? were placed in advance of the topic, and tho only five 
minutes were allotted to each speaker, they lasted an hour 
and a half; and your correspondent stood up to speak his 
little piece on normal classes at half-past nine o’clock. 
However, the delegates were patient and stayed to the 
end. 

Saturday was a sort of compromise between a convention 
and a picnic, with the picnic at the fore. [t began witha 
parade of the Sunday-school children of the city—ten thou 
sand in line. A curious feature of the procession was a 
band of young men bearing poles, boards, and all the fur- 
niture of the tabernacle in the wilderness, followed by an 
ox-cart, laden with the curtains. Somehow it jarred a 
little on the sense of fitness to see these sacred emblems 
borne along amid cheers and songs in a modern procession, 
headed by a band. The tabernacle was set up in the cen- 
ter of the Fair Ground, outside the city, with army tents 
grouped around it, to represent the camp of Isiael. Per- 
haps the Stars and Stripes over some of the tents were in 
token that the Anglo-Saxon race is after all only the Ten 
Lost Tribes ! 

The Convention journeyed out into the wilderness after 
the tabernacle, not on camels, but in electric cars, and 
held morning and afternoon sessions in the grand stand of 
the race-track, looking down upon the tabernacle in the 
midst of the ring. Thus do East and West, past and 
present, the Bible and the nineteenth century meet in a 
curious jumble ! 

The International Convention closed on Saturday after- 
poon with able addresses and excellent resolutions, not- 
withstanding its surroundings. 

On Sunday afternoon a great meeting was held in the 
Exposition building in the interest of the Sunday-school 
movement in foreign, and especially in heathen lands. Dr. 
Phillips, of India, was the principal speaker. 

The World’s Convention, which is separate from the In- 
ternational, began on Monday, September 4th, and held 
its sessions two days. The audience was not the same, for 
not all the delegates belonged to both Conveations ; but it 
was even larger than those of the preceding week. At the 
opening session the chair was occupied by the Hon. Mr. 
Belsey, of Rochester, England, President of the former 
World’s Convention. The new President, chosen for this 
gathering, was most appropriately, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, 
of Chicago, who has been the soul of all the Conven- 
tions for twenty-five years, and well deserves his 
laurels. 

The exercises of the Convention were not unlike those of 
the other, except that the field of its reports for the past 
and its plans for the future embraced the lands beyond the 
sea as well as our own continent. The very conception of 
an assembly discussing the study of the Bible on a unl 
form plan by twenty-five millions of Sunday-school people 
in every land under the heavens, in every language, and 
under every denominational name, is in itself inspiring. 
Looking upon such a gathering in behalf of one Book, one 

work and one Savior, wherein no voice is raised to defend 
one doctrinal system or to attack another, we realize that 
the bonds uniting us are stronger than the walls dividing 
us, and that now, if never before, the Savior’s prayer is 
answered—‘‘ That they all may be one.”’ 

New YorRK Ciry. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tue eighth annual convention of the Brotherhood of 
st. Andrew (Protestant Episcopal Church) meets in De- 
troit this week. 


_...The Pacific Theological Seminary (Congregational), 
at Oakland, Cal., is to haveas its Presideot Dr. J. K. 
McLean, pastor of the First Church in that place. 


_...The Presbyterians in Korea, representing the North- 
ern and Southern Churches of this country and those of 
Canada and Australia, have formed a council similar to 
that in Japan. They have also united in a joint committee 
with the Methodists for arranging rules of comity in the 
conduct of their work. 


_...The American Education Society of the Congrega- 
tional Church and the New West Education Mission under 
the care of the same churches, have arranged to unite in 
one organization to be called the Congregational Educa- 
tion Society. It is hoped by this tu secure greater economy 
and simplicity in the administration and gain greater 
efliciency. 

_...A call has been issued for a general conference of 
Christian Prohibitionists, to be held in this city Septem- 
ber 19th, 20th, to discuss the question of the duty of the 
denominational and organie church of to-day toward the 
legalized liquor traffic and to find a remedy for the present 
position, which does not satisfy the desires of the more 
ardent Prohibitionists, 


_... The Sunday opening question has been definitely set- 
tled by the refusal of the jadge. to whom application was 
made, to set aside Judge Goggin’s order, to take jurisdic- 
tion of the hearing. This necessitates the opening of the 
Fair on Sunday during the remainder of the Exposition. 
It however has very little pertinence on acceunt of the very 
manifest verdict given by the people in the matter. 


.... The application by the American Home Missionary 
Society for an order authorizing it to assume the corporate 
name of the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the 
change to take effect on and after the first day of October, 
1803, was received and granted at a special term of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of New York on the fourth of 
August. Accordingly after that date the new corporate 
name will be used in all the business of the society. It 
should be taken note of by persons desiring to leave money 
to the society in their wills and by all persons having 
business in connection with it. , 


... The trustees of the Chicago Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) have not yet been able to fill permanently 
the vacaney caused by the resignation of Prof George N. 
Boardman, who had the chair of Systematic Theology. 
Until they can find the right man they will make tempo- 
rary arrangements for the lectures. For the coming yerr 
they have engaged the Rev. James Denny, of Scotland, who 
isto be at the Seminary in April next; Principal Simon, 
formerly of Edinburgh, now of Bradford, Kugland, and 
Prof. H. M. Scott to deliver lectures to the middle class on 
Systematic Theology. Mr. Denny has an excellent repu 
tation in Scotland as a Bible student, and so also has Prin- 
cipal Simon, who is an author and a translator of impor- 
tant works. 


...The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Board will be held at Worcester, Mass ,in Mechanics Hall, 
commencing Tuesday, October 10th, at 3 P.M., and closing 
Friday noon, Getober 13th. In accordance with a recent 
vote of the Board, free entertainment will be given cordial- 
ly to missionaries and assistant missionaries of the Board, 
theological students, officers of the Board and of the 
Woman’s Board, and corporate members and their wives. 
Kntertainment, either free or at reasonable prices, will also 
be secured, so far as is practicable, for ministers and honor- 
ary members whodesire to attend. Applicants for free en- 
tertainment are requested to give the name in full with 
title, and to state to which of the invited classes they be- 
long. More detailed and complete information is furnished 
in the October number of The Missionary Jerald, which 
is just out. Inquiries also may be addressed to H. B. Lin- 
coln, Esq., Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, 
Worcester, Mass. 

.-.-The Hebrew 
week before last in 


Denominational Congress was held 
Columbus Hall in Chicago. At the 
opening session nearly a thousand persons were present. 
President’ Bonney was accompanied on the platfornr by 
Rabbis Leucht, of New Orleans, Hirsch, of Chicago, Wise, 
of Cincinnati, and Gottheil and Kohler, of New York. The 
opening addresses were made by Mr. Bonney and Rabbis 
Hirsch and Wise. Later sessions were somewhat light in 
attendance, but a number of interesting papers were pre- 
rented, among them such as the study of post-biblical 
history, the organization of efforts for the Jewish poor, 
and others, according to the program which we presented 
a little time since, 


---.The Christian and Missionary Alliance, whose head- 
quarters are in New York, have been holding a convention 
in Mr. Moody’s Church in Chicago, corner of La Salle and 
Chicago Avenues. The mornings were devoted exclusive- 
ly to Bible study, large audiences gathering to listen to 
the speakers, among whom were Dr. Scofield, of Texas, 
Dr. Chapell, of Boston, Dr. Oerter, of New York, and Dr. 
Sterns, of Philadelphia. Afternoons and evenings were 
occupied by addresses on practical holiness, divine healing, 
and the evangelization of the world. Devotional meetings 
occupied the intervals, The music was under the charge 
of Professors Towner, Stebbins, Jacobs and McGranahan. 
Dr. A. B. Simpson, of New York, the head of the Alliance, 
Who has just returned from a missionary tour of the 
World, gave interesting descriptions of the various fields 
and their needs, arousing much interest and enthusiasm. 
A number of people came forward with offers to undertake 
the support of a missionary for the ensuing year. The Alli- 
tnee now has betweea two and three hundred missionaries 
in the foreign field and hopes to send many more abroad 











during the coming year to important stations in China, 
India and Africa. Further meetings are to be held weekly 
in the Lecture Hall of the Bible Institute on Wednesdays, 
conducted by various leaders, among them Mr. Torry, 
Major Whittle and Major Cole. 


...-The different theological seminaries are commencing 
their year’s study. The Presbyterian Seminary at Omaha 
opened September 5th with the inauguration of the Rev. 
C.S. Sterling, Ph.D., as Professor of Old Testament Litera- 
ture and Exegesis, and the Rev. Mathew B. Lowrie as 
Professor of New Testament Literature and Exegesis ; ad- 
dresses and charges by the Rev. G. P. Hays, D.D., of 
Kansas City, Mo., who has recently been obliged to resign 
his pastorate on account of ill-health. Princeton Seminary 
will open on September 2ist, and the Rev. Dr. William 
Brenton Greene, Jr., will be inaugurated to the professor- 
ship of the Harmony of Science and Philosophy with 
Religion on the next day. Dr. Geerhardus Vos, recently 
elected as Professor of Biblical Theology, will commence 
his work with the new term, making the fifth new pro- 
fessor called within the year. There will also be three ad- 
ditional courses of lectures, on ‘‘Christian Sociology,” by 
Prof. Graham Taylor, of Chicago Seminary; the “Stone 
Lectures,” by Dr. Wines, of Indianapolis, the well-known 
penologist; a ‘Students’ Lectureship on Missions,” by Dr. 
Imbrie, a missionary in Japan. Also there will be the 
dedication of the new dormitory, Hodge Hall, erected out 
of the funds bequeathed by the late Murs. R. L. Stewart. 
The chief item of interest in connection with the opening 
of Union Theological Seminary will be the inaugural ad 
dress of Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert, as professor of Church 
History, the charge to be given by Dr, James M. Ludlow, 
of Kast Orange, N. J. 


.. The program of the International Congress on Sun- 
day Rest, to be held September 28th to 80th in Chicago, is 
divided into six sections: (1) Physiological and Pathologic 
al Value of Sunday Rest, by Dr. S. B. Lyon, of Blooming- 
dale Asylum, New York: (2) Its Economic Relations : the 
effects upou the products of labor in quantity and quality 
und upon wages, by George E MeNeill, of Boston, and KE, 
Baumgartner, a manufacturer in Rouen, France. ‘There 
are also special reports on Mines, Oil Industries, Railway 
Traflic, and Tron and other Manufactures in France, the 
last by A. Gibon, of Paris; (3) Social and Moral Relatéom: : 
the effect upoo the character aud habits of working people, 
by O. Prunier, Secretary of the French Association for 
Sunday Observance ; Special Relation to Women in Facto 
ries, Stores and Domestic Service, by Alice L. Woodbridge, 
Secretary of Workingwomen’s Society, New York; Re- 
lation of Sunday Rest to the Home and Family Life, 
by Mrs. J. H. Knowles, Newark, N. J.: (4) Political 
Relations: Sunday Laws, by William Ailen Butler, LL.D., 
N. Y.; Sunday in the Public Service, by Major General ©. 
Q. Howard and the Hon, John Wanamaker; (5) Religious 
Relation: Relation to the Religious Life, by the Rev. J. 
W. A. Stewart, Rochester, N. Y., and the Rev. M. Thurney- 
sen, of Basle, Switzerland; The Place of Sunday Observ- 
ance in Christianity, by Cardinal) Gibbons, Professor 
O'Gorman, Washington, Professor Spaeth, of Philadel 
phia, Dr. W. W. Atterbury, N. Y.; the Sabbath in Juda 
ism, by Rabbi B. Felsenthal, Chicago; Miscellaneous, 
Perils which Menace the Sunday Rest, by Dr. William R. 
Huntington, N. Y.; Recent Progress on the Continent of 
Kurope, by K. Deluz, Secretary of the late Paris Congress ; 
The Sunday Question in Great Britain, by Charles Hill, 
Secretary of the Workingmen’s Lord’s Day Rest Associa- 
tion, London. ‘There will also be mass meetings and special 
services on Sunday. 


...-The Roman Catholic Congress was formally opened 
Monday, September 4th, with the celebration of high mass 
at St. Mary’s Church, after which the delegates assembled 
inthe Art Institute. They were welcomed by President 
Bonney, and then Cardinal Gibbons made the opening 
address, On the platform with the Cardinal were Arch- 
bishops Ryan, Feehan and Ireland, of this country, and 
Archbishop Redwood, of New Zealand. Among the 
bishops were Foley and Watterson, Many other clergy- 
men aud prominent laymen were present, among the 
iatter Justice Morgan J. O'Brien, of New York, Hon. 
Thomas B. Bryan and others. Judge O’Brien was chosen 
as temporary Chairman. Archbishop Satolli was not present 
on the first day but was there on the second day when 
he received a most enthusiastic ovation. There were 
fully five thousand people to hear the opening address. 
Later sessions were not so fully attended, but the interest 
in the papers was large. As was natural Archbishops 
Corrigan and Ireland were greeted most heartily when they 
addressed the Congress. At the session on Wednesday 
the delegates of the Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Associa- 
tion, which has now ten thousand members, were ad- 
mitted. Among the papers was one by Father Cleary, of 
Minneapolis, on intemperance, which aroused great ap- 
plause. He attacked the evil very severely, and claimed 
that much could be done by kindness to draw men away 
from the saloons. ‘The paper by Mr. M. 'T. Elder, of New 
Orleans, on immigration and colonization, aroused con- 
siderable interest, but not much enthusiasm. He claimed 
that the great men of the nation have not been Catholics 
but Protestants ; that he could not join in the self-eulo- 
gizing of some others when he noted how few Catholics 
were engaged in the better class of trade, how many in the 
liquor traflic, and how great a proportion were made up of 
the lower class of employés. This was followed by Dr. 
Kaiser, of Detroit, who dwelt in a different strain upon the 


very important element which the German Catholics had 
supplied to the country. Woman’s day was on Thursday, 
‘There was a large number of sisters of Charity present, and 
the papers, especially that by Rose Hawthorne Laturop, 
were greeted with applause. There were also meetings of 
the Catholic Truth Society and colored Catholics. On 
Friday among the special topics presented was a plan for 
colonization of the colored people of the United States, 
presented by Father Byrne, of Danville, Ill. The Congress 
closed with the session on Saturday morning, tho there 
was a mass meeting of the Catholic Benevolent Legion on 
Sunday. 
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TURKEY. 
A MISSION MEETING IN KURDISTAN, 


BY THE REV. R. M. COLE, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the times and land in which we live, 
and the fact that things generally go con from bad to 
worse of late, till we know not what the near future may 
have in store, yet we moved right boldly on in having 
our usual annual convocation as a mission, that by turn 
this year fell to our lot here in Bitlis, the chief city of Kur- 
distan, and of nearly 35,000 inhabitants, [fin earlier years, 
when our Board could devise more liberal things for us, 
and the ‘Turkish Government looked confidingly upon our 
movements, we needed to come together to discuss plans 
and measures, looking in part to enlargement of the work, 
now more than all, perhaps, should we count the cost 
carefully to see if we can hold what we have, with little 
thought of reaching much to “regions beyond.” 
Handicapped as we are by environments, kept under such 
surveillance—all we say, and, perchance, write in danger of 
scrutiny—is about harassing enough to make us appreci- 
ate meeting face to face, so We may Canvass the situation 
first hand. 

And yet, considering the expense and trouble, but most 
of all the fact of such retrenchment as forces us to recount, 
re-estimate and readjust every dollar to see just where it 
may turn to the greatest account, there may be doubt as 
to the propriety of the meeting. If formerly we had cloth 
spread out before us somewhat adequate to the demands of 
the work, of late we are so hedged in by cuts on our regu- 
lar estimates, while other very important items are forced 
into the hopeless coutingent list, that very few garments 
ussume suitable proportions, indced many of the depart- 
ments may be said to be left in such shorts and tights as to 
be really in dishabille. Teachers and preachers of long 
standing and importance must be set adrift, while warmly 
cherished hopes of entering newly opening and inviting 
doors must be abandoned. 

And yet, not wholly cast down, we enter gravely and 
carefully upon the usual work of review of estimates for 
1804 of the five different stations of our Eastern Turkey 
mission : som¢ time is given also to discussion of topics of 
special and general interest. It was felt to be a serious 
question whether, with such oft repeated straits for funds 
at home, and all the depressing, harassing conditions of 
poverty and misrule in this land, we shall not be forced to 
change somewhat our methods of work, perhaps concen- 
trating around more strategic points, with much itinerat- 
ing of outer, more exposed regions, till different condi- 
tions may obtain. Our hope has been that boys from the 
provinces educated in our schools will return to their re- 
gions to impart what they have learned to their own kin- 
dred and friends; but we have to admit that many flee the 
country altogether before passing their teens, since oppres- 
sion, poverty, misrule, flagellation, with perhaps death in 
nondescript prisons, do cast such a gloom over the land ! 
Still ours it is to faithfully cast in the good seed ; for cer- 
tainly poor, abused humanity docs so need the comforts of 
the Gospel and Christian education. Pen would tire, heart 
sicken, if not cheek blush, to tell or read detailed accounts, 
even if prudence dictated such. There must be a God in 
Heaven who takes note of all, and we must await his time, 
tho to human vision the delay seems so long. 

We had at our Kurdistan gathering, from Erzrfim three, 
from Mardin four, and from Van three adult Americans, 
five of whom were males, two of the remaining being lady 
teachers, while the other three were wives of missionaries, 
aggregating, with our own Bitlis circle, eighteen adults 
in all or, with the children, twenty-five. 

Think of how much must be crowded into that 
eleven days of business and diversion to offset a little lite 
in the Occident, where lectures, concerts, conferences, 
Chautauquas, etc., pursue society—lovers and literary con- 
noisseurs almost ad nauseam ! 

If apicnic up this Taurus mountain gorge, amid wild, 
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wooded surroundings, suggestive of our native land, and 
disporting on the lawn at an ice cream another time, may 
count, what could take the place of the ‘‘ White City” and 
Jackson Park of the Western world for an exhibition ? To 
be sure, we have so far stolen a run on “ Machinery Hall” 
as to have herea veritable little steam sawmill, whose en- 
gine is up from “ London town,” as the mark indicates— 
one of our ambitious Y. M. C. A.’s having brought it on cf 
late from Constantinople. Naturally, most of us paid our 
respects to this strange little giant, hid away among these 
Kurdish hills; and as its upright saw ripped out actual 
boards of uniform thickness, and the humming little circu- 
lar rushed through the thick oak plank, asif it were paper, 
a peculiar sensation comes over us, while grave old Turks 
stand back in horror, avowing that an evil spirit pos<esses 
the thing! The climax is reached, however, when we 
equestrians turn away to have the shrill whistle burst out 
inaspecial salute to us, like it, strangersin a strange 
land ; we felt like dofling our hats at this much of an in 
novation in this weird old town of autiquated Turkey. 
We rejoice for any rift in the clouds by way of advance 
in civilization; but most of all do we sv long for the full 
dawn of the sun of righteousness on this ill fated land. 
Bitlis, 





HUNGER IN KHANUS. 


BY THE REV. W. N. CHAMBERS, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


Not long after our return from America to our station | 


here (Erzrim) the following letter was seit to us signed 
by thirteen heads of families of the Protestant community 
of one of our out-stations in the Khanus district : 


* In love we salute your coming to visit us. But 
to say that our condition is bitter and many of us are in an e1- 
tirely helpless state. We have no grain sown in our fields, nor 
have we anything to eat inour houses; we are forced to live by 


we are sorry 


begging. We stand in sore need of the assistance of benevolent 
menand your pity. Be pleased togrant your favor to us in our 


great distress. It is only this distress that forces us to trouble 


you. We entreat that you will examine and see what our dis 
tress is. We assure you that our greatest distress is hunger to- 
day. We humbly await your answer, and remain 


“ Your brethren in Christ, - 

In former years the majority of these men have contrib 
uted liberally to the maintenance of Gospel institutions in 
their village. I made inquiry and found as staved in the 
letter. They have no seed sown; they have no flour in 
their houses; they live on greens gathered in the fields and 
what they can bey from others a little better off. Three 
brothers, each with a large family, tried to sell their fields 
toarich Kurd, and engage themselves to work the fields 
on shares. In this they failed. They are destitute. Very 
many others are in the same condition. One’s heart sick 
ens at the thought of so many little ones crying for food in 
vain. 

Rain fell just in time to save the withering grain. But 
what little harvest there will be, will remain in the hands 
of the few. Very many will still remain destitute, 

But there is another and, in its own way, about as sad a 
story to be told. Because of reduction in missionary ap 
propriations, we were forced to put this out-station in con- 
tingent estimate. The people were informed that there 
was little or no hope of assistance for the coming year. 
On a pleasant day in June [ called the brethren together 
for conference. Since my former visit five of the brethren, 
men of age and experience, had passed away. Those who 
met me that day under the shade of a tree at the edge 
of the village, were young, inexperienced men. I realized 
deeply the need of an experienced man to take the spiritual 
oversight of them. I had spiritual conversation with 
them, and conferred with them about the Gospel work in 
their midst. Will some of the good people of America 
imagine themselves in my place that bright June after- 
noon, and consider how they would answer these young 
men, some of whom had not tasted bread that day ? Ia the 
course of conversation, they said ; 

* Honored Sir: We are in sore distress, and hungry to-day for 
the bread that perisheth. But we are in sore need of one to 
break to us the bread of lifeand salvation. You may not be able 
to give us the one, are you going to cut off your assistance and so 
deprive us of the other? As you know, the last of our fathers of 
age and experience have died during the past year. We are 
young and inexperienced. We beg and entreat you, leave us not 
orphans, but continue your benevolent assistance. Give us one 
to iead us in spiritual things, that we may be able to take the 
place of our fathers and sustain the Gospel werk in this vil- 
lage.” 

I confess ny heart was cast down withiu me and filled 
with shame and distress. But I said: ‘* Hope thouin God; 
for I shall yet praise him, whois the health of my counte- 
nance and my God,’’- 

Shall that praise not be inspired in the breasts of these 
brethren by the American churches ? 

Erzram,. 


EDUCATION A MISSIONARY AGENCY. 


BY H. N. BARNUM, D.D., 


Missionary of the American Board, 


The relative value of education as a missionary agency, 
as compared with preaching and other forms of service, is 
a subject of much discussion. There is no question, how- 
ever, that it is absolutely essential, even if it does not hold 
the first rank in importance. Ignorance is not the mother 
of devotion, nor is it the handmaid of any other desirable 
thing. The Gospel awakens mind and creates a thirst for 
knowledge. Christian schools accompany evanyelical 
missions everywhere. The Bible must find its place in 
every home, and it must be read. A Christian parent 
wishes his children to have some degree of education, and 
common schools are one of the first fruits of the Gospel, 
These in time create a demand for schools of a higher 
grade, and they in turn prepare the way for the college. 
A Christian civilization demands educated leaders, 





One of the most conspicuous fruits of the missions of the 
American Board in Turkey is the impulse which they have 
given to education. Almost all classes throughout the 
country have felt it, except the mountain Kurds and the 
Arabs of the desert. Many difficulties, such as are inci- 
dent to a new educational work in any country, have been 
overcome. New and unanticipated difficulties are now 
encountered. The teaching of the missionaries has always 
been loyal to the Turkish Government, and in no single 
case has disloyalty been proved against any one of their 
They teach the principles of morality and good 
citizenship; but these schools are becoming more and 
more the objects of official suspicion. Every school must 
be distinctly authorized, and its course of study and text- 
books must be approved. No objection could be raised to 
this system if it were applied with any reasonable degree 
of liberality. A chief difficulty now is with text-books. 
We have a small printing press in Harpit, upon which we 
might prepare many of the most needed text-books ; but it 
has an official seal upon it to prevent its use, and we can- 
not secure permission to use it, altho we bave offered to give 
bonds that not a line shall be printed upon it which shall 
not have received previous authorization. Books that are 
printed in Turkey have already been authorized and can 
be used ; but they are far from supplying the needs of our 
high schools and colleges. We need Kuglish readers for 
the teaching of the English language; but we have not 
been able to find a series of readers in America or England 
which has not sémething to which the Government ob- 
jects. Scientific text-books in English can more easily 
pass; still they are closely scrutinized. Some books have 
been authorized after being properly expurgated by defac- 
ing some pages or cutting out leaves; but the permission 
to use them has been, in some cases, withdrawn. We have 
not yet succeeded in finding «a play of Shakespeare to be 
read by college classes which the Government will author- 
ize. A knowledge of English is necessary in order to make 
our literature available ; but we are at our wit’s end in the 
matter of text-books. So, too, it is very difficult to replen- 
ish our own libraries with standard works, ‘They are care- 
fully scrutinized at the Custom House and even at the 
Po-t Office, ond if there is anything that seems to the In- 
spector to be objectionable in sentiment or style it is con- 
fiscated. 


schools, 


Iiarpat. 
CHINA. 
A CRITICAL PERIOD. 


BY THE 


Missionary of the American Board. 


REV. C. A. STANLEY, 


Tut decision of the Supreme Court ou the Geary Bill 
affords cause for great: anxiety to all citizens resident in 
China, 

Until recent: years, the Chinese Government viewed the 
Government of the United States as occupying a most 
friendly attitude toward herself, and in various ways has 
shown a cordial and trustful spirit in return, Hence she 
feels all the more keenly this breach of good faith, and the 
insult flung into her face by the recent acts of Congress, 
and now “rubbed in” by the decision of the Court. 

This is still more intensified when the fact is recalled, 
that a worse class of citizens is continually landed upon 
our shores from the lowest grades of European society, and 
not a word of objection from the politicians—simply be- 
cause they have a vote. 

With this intense feeling of injustice, wicked discrimi- 
nation and insult existing, what is likely to happen ? Were 
the Chinese not such a long-suffering and forbearing race, 
the issue might be pretty surely foretold. And there can 
be little doubt but that the Chinese are, in their usual 
quiet and deliberate manner, considering what action the 
situation demands. They may plan slowly, but not infre- 
quently to win. 

The Viceroy of this province on more than one occasion, 
has given expression to his deep feeling on this subject; 
and there are grounds forthe assertion that he has re- 
cently sent a message to President Cleveland to the effect 
that for the present, American citizens will be carefully 
protected, that no retaliatory steps will be taken until 
after the assembling of Congress. This indicates a hope 
that wiser counsels will prevail, and more friendly action 
be taken, It also shows great forbearance under most 
urevious provocation, It further indicates that the pas- 
siveness of the Chinese, on which many base the belief and 
hope that they will let the matter take its course, and that 
nothing will be done, cannot be relied on implicitly. Such 
natures when once aroused are the worst to deal with. 

Facing the possibility—not to put it more strongly—the 
Chinese Government can easily send away a few hundred 
American citizens—mainly missionaries—and no bills to 
pay. Supposing this effected with no loss to life or limb, 
what then ? What of all the churches’ property invested 
in its missions? More than all these, what of the growing 
work now so prosperous, and giving promise of rapid de- 
velopment as never hefore ?, The removal of the mission- 
aries, the closing of the occupied centers of Christian effort, 
the stoppage of all the outflowing power and influence re- 
sulting from Christian intercourse and teaching on tours 
and in pastoral visitation, from the circulation of books and 
from the decrease of native efficiency and influence through 
lack of stimulus and direction—the harm done by all this 
cannot be estimated in ordinary currency. In addition to all 
these, note should be made of the elevating and civilizing 
influences upon China, emanating from the mutual friend- 
ly intercourse of the nationsin the past, now suddenly ter- 
minated; the respect of China for us, now turned to hatred 
and contempt because of our unchristian conduct; and 
when opportunities of Christian work are again restored to 
us at some future time, the necessity of re-living down the 
prejudice,and regaining our lost position; all which are 
considezations of no small importance. They mean little 


or nothing to the greedy, unprincipled politician, but 








everything to the Christian Church which has given, and 
prayed, and sent its children to China. Is it not time for 
the Church to utter its voice in tones that cannot be mis- 
taken, and vote in line with such utterance ? For every 
church, large and small, to send its church roll, a protest 
to Congress, if an immediate hearing cannot be secured 
in any other way? Ata time like this, when the great 
nation of the East is gloomily brooding over its insult, it 
is unsafe to build hopes on the forbearance, or slowness, or 
indifference of the Chinese character. The feeling is deep, 
intense ; it is time for the Christian and moral sentiment 
of the people of the United States to find expression in 
Christian action. 
Tientsin. 


TSUN HUA CHOU. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 


Professor in Peking University. 

Tsun Hua City is about one hundred miles cast of 
Peking. It isa walled city of perhaps 80,000 inhabitants, 
Twice every month the Mayor holds a public examina- 
tion. At the last examination he asked the students to 
givetheir opinion as to the American Exclusion Bill. Few 
of them had yet heard of the Exclusion Bill but at once 
they began to make inquiries about it. 

There are no foreigners here except the members of our 
own mission. Althoit is within seven miles of the Great 
Wall, it is out of the way of all foreign travelers. The 
people have, therefore, never come in contact with any 
foreigners except Christian men and women. What now 
is the result ? 

First. Our mission has always enjoyed the friendship 
and confidence of the official. 

Second. When our people were compelled to leave two 
years ago on\account of the rebels, they did it by the advice 
and under the protection of the official. 

Third. I have been here several weeks, have been back 
and forth through the city again and again, have come in 
close contact with the people and the Buddhist priests, 
have ridden through the country for miles on a donkey, 
and have never heard a word of reviling. 

Why isthis’? [tis simply because the people have never 
come in contact with any but Christian foreigners, and 
have had such men as Pyke and Hopkins and Davis to 
deal with. Not only the official but the people, both in 
the city and in the country, are our friends. During the 
recent annual examination the official instructed the stu- 
dents to keep away from our premises, and not in any way 
to interfere with our work. 

Peking. 


JAPAN. 
FAITHFUL THROUGH MANY YEARS. 
BY THE REV. A, D. HAIL, 


Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


Some time since I gave an instance of a convert front 
Roman Catholicism in Japan, Another instance is that of 
aman who was ason in one of the families which were 
arrested by the Government some thirty years ago and 
imprisoned as Christian suspects. At that time there was 
a reward still given for convictions of the crime of being 
a Christian. All over the country edicts of great severity 
were posted up against the hated religion. One of these 
persecuted families found its way into the extreme back- 
woods of the province of Kii. About twenty years after 
their removal, a young man from this family, for the first 
time in all that period, visited the town of Shingu, where 
we have a church. He hunted up an old neighbor who 
happened to be a member of it. That evening, before 
lying down for the night, the host brought out his well- 
worn New Testament and informed his guest that it was 
their custom to engage in worship before going to bed, 
The guest at this announcement was both astonished and 
terrified. It was a kind of Rip Van Winkle awakening. 
For the first time had he heard that Christianity was tol- 
erated and spreading throughout the Empire, and that the 
cruel edicts against it had been removed. Having had 
positive assurances that there was now no longer any dan- 
ger he told his host his history. He had been taught by 
his father the faith that had been handed down for more 
than two centuries in his family. He had been taught to 
worship only the one true God and to reverence Mary and 
believe in the Son of God. Sometimes in the early morn- 
ing his father would go all around the premises to see that 
no one was near, and then returning to the house would 
take a crucifix from its secret place and teach his children 
to bow before it and worship the true God, There was 
but little sleep that night for either host or guest. The 
man seemed to have a perfect Christ hunger, and so he 
stayed several days longer studying the Scriptures and 
hearing more of “the God of his fathers.” Just at that 
juncture an itinerating missionary happened to come 
around to that place on his regular tour. ‘The man was 
received into the Church, and his ‘cup of joy’ seemed 
full indeed. 

Osaka. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


THE tenth annual session of the Japan Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church convened this year in 
“‘Goucher” Hall, Aoyama, Tokio, July 6th-13th. We were 
very highly favored. We had with us not only the able 
and venerable Bishop Foster, but also Dr. Leonard, one of 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the Missionary Society. 
This is the first time that a Missionary Secretary has 
ever visited our work in Japan. The general feeling 15 
that we should have such a visit once every quadrennium. 
Such visitations will not only help our work in the field, 
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but the “‘ home” churches will feel their influence, and the 
affairs of the mission will be administered more efficiently 
and intelligently at the office in New York. 

This has been one of the most interesting conferences in 
our history asa mission. The Bishop and Dr. Leonard were 
greatly pleased with the fraternal feeling existing between 
the Japanese preachers and the ‘“*foreign”’ missionaries of the 
Conference. We are all on the same footing in the Confer- 
ence—no distinctions made between ‘foreign’ and ‘ na- 
tive.’ The Japanese enjoy all the advantages and privi- 
leges of a “ home”? Conference. Year by year we are plac- 
ing more and more responsibility on the Japanese preach- 
ers. They are feeling that the success of our work in 
Japan depends largely, if not wholly, upon themselves. 
This is a good condition of mind. 

The Bishop made three Japanese presiding elders—to the 

great joy aud satisfaction of the Japanese brethren. They 
are also pastors of churches, In view of this their districts 
are comparatively small, A new plan was also proposed, 
by Dr. Leouard, for the distribution of the grants made 
by the Missionary Society for evangelistic purposes, look- 
ing to tne more speedy and sure development of self-reli- 
ance and self-support among the preachers and churches. 
The Jupauese heartily approved ot this plan. If this plan 
is ratified by the General Missionary Committee, these 
grants will be apportioned and distributed by the Confer- 
ence itself. The plan is for the Missionary Society to give 
alump stim (annually), for evangelistic work, the amount 
tobe in some fixed ratio to the amount the Japanese 
churches raise for self-support; the sum given for old 
work to decrease from time to time—that is, the grant 
from the Society to decrease and the gifts of the native 
churches to increase. The plan starts out with six yen for 
every one yen the Japanese churches give. 

In our Conference we now have about 50 Japanese mem- 
bers and probationers, and 20 foreign missionaries. The 
Japanese are largely in the majority already. But we find 
them, on the whole, a conservative element. This year the 
following were ordained : Two elders, five traveling dea- 
cons (one an American), and four local deacons. All start 
out on the work of the new year with high hopes and large 
expectations. The sermons and addresses of the “ honor- 
ed” guests were very helpful and inspiring. We also had 
with us Mrs. Keen and daughter. Mrs. Keen is the corre- 
sponding secretary of the Philadelphia branch of the W. 
KF. M.S. She presided over the meetings of the Woman’s 
Conference, which was held at the same time and place as 
the Annual Conference, wisely, ably and courteously. 
This year is a ‘‘red-letter”’ year in our history ; never be- 
fore were we favored with the presence of so many guests 
at one time. 

We are glad to report some progress in our work, as well 
as increase in our membership. The tide is beginning to 
turn favorably, in spite of the reaction of the past three 
or four years. Our membership, including probationers, 
is 4,034; an mecrease of 230. The collections are as follows: 
Missions, yen, 41690; Church extension, tracts, education 
and Bible Society, 146.62; pastoral support, 1,604 95; local 
charities, 550.16; current, 1,760.20; Sunday-schools, 226.72 ; 
church building and improvements, 2,435.86. Grand total, 
yen, 7,140.86, 

Hakodate, 


AFRICA. 


OFF FOR GAZALAND. 


BY MRS, CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, 


Missionary of the American Board. 


final departure of the Gazaland Mission to set up the ban- 
her of the cross where Christ has been hitherto unnamed. 
The Zulu Mission stands to the new mission in the rela- 
tion of parent to child. A pioneer journey was made to 
the Gaza country a year ago, and a site was selected which 
has since been permanently secured, the British East Af- 
rica Company having donated 24,000 acres of land to the 
enterprise. The details of the route were also decided 
upon. The party this year consists of four gentlemen, four 
ladies and two children, besides native helpers, making a 
total of nineteen souls in the expedition. 

The first part of the journey was by sea, following the 
coast northward seven hundred miles to Beira, from there 
up tue Buzi River inland two hundred miles. The boat 
for the river journey was made by the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the Boys’ Training School at Adams. It was built 
of corrugated galvanized iron, such as is much used for roof- 
ingin Africa. That the boat might be taken apart and car- 
ried around waterfalls and rapids it was made in three 
sections, each one water-tight in itself. Before their de- 
parture this boat was launched for trial on the small 
Amanzimtoti River at Adams. 

Another interesting preliminary event was the marriage 
of Dr. Thompson, the physician of the new mission, to 
Miss McCornack, of the Zulu Mission. This has its sor- 
rowful as well as its joyful aspects, for tlte Zulu Mission 
thereby loses a beloved and seemingly indispensable 
member, ‘The marriage took place in the native chapel at 
Ksidumbeni, the bride surrounded by her humble Zulu 
friends, One old heathen woman gave Dr. Thompson a 
novel and most expressive form of congratulation by 
shaking her fist in his face as he was leaving the chapel for 
his presumption in carrying away their dear young lady. 
The little children who had been her pupils came shyly up 
each with a few pennies as a wedding offering, slipping 
their gifts into her hand as they said good-by. The ‘ souve- 
nir spoon,” bought with these pitiful pennies, will bea 


Souvenir worth having. We doubt if the bride has another 
gift more precious, 


lhe last part of the journey will be overland across a 


roudless country, and must be walked, unless the ladies 
and caildren are carried part of the way in hammocks by 
May God’s blessing rest upon this new 
effort for the advancement of his kingdom. 

Umvote. 


Native bearers, 





AUSTRIA. 


VACATION WORK IN BOHEMIA. 


BY ALBERT W. CLARK, D D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 


MANY readers of THE INDEPENDENT know something 
about a little hamlet called Stupitz. This small place, 
famous in the annals of modern persecution, is upon ap 
elevated plateau, some twelve miles east of Prague. In 
its twenty houses, many of them still wearing the low 
thatched roof of straw, live some two hundred people. 
They are poor farmers, day laborers and their children. 
These peasants were afew years ago all Romanists, and 
among them the Bible was an unread almost unknown 
book. An advertisement of a bookstore connected with 
the American Mission attracted a simple farmer from 
Stupitz. He bought first some nice little bo ks for chil- 
dren, at a subsequent visit a Bible. Soon the wonderful 
book was the talk of the little hamlet, and many gathered 
in the farmer’s humble cottage to hear it read. Such Sun- 
day ** Bible Readings” distressed the priest, and he called 
upon the political arm to stop them. This was no easy 
task. Some faced prison doors rather than give up their 
interest in God’s Word. 

For nearly two years the country police invaded Mr. 
Pospisil’s home and broke up the simple services ‘* with 
the Book.” At the suggestion of the American Mission, 
the Evangelical Alliance sent a strong committee of five 
prominent men to his Majesty, Francis Joseph, to call his 
- royal attention to persecution in Prague and Stupitz. ‘This 
was in the Autumn of 1879. His promised relief came in 
February, 1880, and from that time Stupitz has enjoyed a 
fair measure of liberty for Bible services with invited 
xuests. In September, 1886, we had the great joy of dedi- 
cating in Stupitz, to our blessed Lord, a nice chapel with 
rooms for a preacher, 

In this historic Stupitz Tam, with my family, taking a 
two months’ vacation ; thatis, if a change of work may be 
called a vacation. Stupitz has already important work in 
three other villages. Sending the usual preacher of Stu- 
pitz to the out-station work, it has been my privilege now 
for some time to preach here twice on each Lord’s Day. 
Among my hearers every Sunday are some who have 
walked two and one-half hours to reach our place of wor- 
ship. These poor souls are subject to many petty annoy- 
ances from opposors. Many persots are in sympathy with 
our work who still have not yet the courage to face scorn 
and opposition. It costs something to stand up for Jesus 
here and to worship him in the simple way taught by the 
New Testament. 

These poor peasants, with implements often rude enough, 
are excellent farmers. ‘These broad, fertile fields, with no 
fence for miles, are cut up, as it were, into large building 
lots, all numbered with great exactness. The beautiful 
fields upon which I gaze, as I now write, look as if they 
belonged to one man, and yet they have a dozen owners, 
and each knows his boundary lines, 

Grain and sugar-beet culture are the chief occupations. 
The cows are stabled summer and winter. Land is too ex- 
pensive for pasturage. ‘The milking is all done by women. 
Seldom can a man be found who even knows how to milk. 
With what astonishment some of them looked at me when 
I called for a pail and showed them how an educated 
American could milk as well as a peasant woman. The 
pure, bracing air and the full liberty to run in the fields 
even barefoot—bow our children enjoy it! All protest 
against our return next week to hot, dusty, sickly Prague. 
Next Sunday will be our last here this season, and so on 
that day we shall celebrate our Savior’s dying love. 
Members from the out-stations of Stupitz will all be here, 
and some of them to reach this place of worship must walk 
four hours. 

Since my last letter to THE INDEPENDENT we have re- 
ceived to our different churches in Bohemia twenty new 
members. Will not many aid us with their prayers ” 

Prague. 


MEXICO. 
PROGRESS. 
BY 8. P. CRAVER, D.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I HAVE before me a letter from the Rev. L. C. Smith, 
missionary in the city of Oaxaca, written to his presiding 
elder, which will give an idea of the way the work is pro- 
gressing. This is his second year in that State. He says: 

“The work in San Francisco Huitzo has grown this vear from 
acongregation of about a dozen to a very enthusiastic one of 
some sixty persons. The town, which contains nearly 2,000 in- 
habitants, seems to have been changed from a very fanatical 
place to a liberal-minded town where multitudes are almost 
persuaded to embrace the Gospel. Jayacatlan has never been so 
prosperous as now. I never saws large a congregation there as 
the last time I visited the place, and among the newcomers were 
some of the principai men of the town, . Atatlanca, as 
you know, has been a very fanatical place. Weshook its dust 
from our feet, you will remember, more than a year ago. (They 
could not even buy anything to cat there.) Well, now the 
brethren in Jayacatian tell me that the seed I sowed there in the 
early part of last year has begun to take root. Several men 
have taken to studying earnestly the New Testament and are 
laboring for the conversion of their neighbors. It looks as if we 
would soon be called upon to start work in Atatlanca. Last 
night a delegation visited me from Zantla. They have been 
reading the Bible and ask us to establish work there. Zantla is 
one of the principal towns inthe District of Ktla, and we are go- 
ing within a couple of weeks. . . . 

“As you know the principal interest in Cuilapam has centered 
inthe school. During the latter months of last year and the be- 
ginning of this year, there was persecution there,stirred up by the 
priest, which injured our school considerably. In April they set 
fire to our house ; but now all this has changed. The authorities 
have gotinto a quarre] with the priest and have become our 
friends. The school has improved wonderfully, both as regards 
the number and regularity of the scholars and in the solidity and 
value of the teaching. The new school law leaves us in perfect 











liberty to teach our doctrines in our schools, and we are doing, 
it. - 

“ Zachila is the ancient capital of the Zapotecempire. It is the 
home of 7,000 or 8,000 energetic Indians, some of the members of 
our congregation being of royal blood. . . . It has a school 
population of 1,400, and the Government only supports two teach- 
ers, one for boys and one for girls. Over 1,000, perhaps over 1,200 
children are not even being taught to read. Ourcongregation 
there is enthusiastic and devoted, and they earnestly desire a 
school. They are growing in grace and numbers. Seeing the 
immense importance of school work in Zachila I have repeatedly 
promised to help them in that regard as soon as possible.” 
sall for increased activity, 
May the Lord of the 


Such open doors all about us 
larger means and more workers. 
harvest send forth reapers. 

Puebla. 


...-The people of Wadut, six miles from Satara, India, 
were distressed to find that the stone image of their prin- 
cipal god was growing very old, and that one of its arms 
was cracked and in danger of falling off. Very conven- 
iently the god, at that time, took possession of one of its 
worshipers, and through him announced to the people that 
it could not do anything through that broken image, and 
that they must make a new one. Accordingly taxes were 
levied, subscriptions solicited, and a large sum of money 
was raised. A stonecutter was called who agreed to fur- 
nish a new idol, well finished and polished, for thirty ru 
pees. When it was done a great feast was proclaimed, at 
which the new god was to The people 
froma many villages were invited, and 200 rupees were ex- 
pended in preparations. Large numbers came to the feast; 
but it happened to be at the beginning of the rainy season. 
It was declared that there was no fear of rain, as the god 
would withhold the rain in honor of his own inaugura- 
tion! But, alas! when the feast was spread, in the open, 
for several hundred visitors, the rain began to fall, the 
monsoon wind began to blow, and the dust and dirt cover- 
eved and destroyed all the food. Then the people were dis 
vusted and began to say: ‘Why, this god is no better 
than the old one!’ But they will keep on worshiping it 
all the same. 


be inaugurated. 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

BENNETT, A. A., rec. Sept. 3d, Maplewood, Mass. 
BURTON, N. 8., D.D., Needham, Mass., resigns. 
COMFORT, M. B., Perry, accepts call to Ripley, N.Y. 
COOPER, J. J., Shelton, Conn., resigns. 
CRESSY, FRANK B., San Francisco, Cal., resigns. 
FOSTER, FRANK L., Mannsville, N. Y., resigns. 
GAY, H. G., North Reading, Mass., resigns. 
GOELLER, Henry J., inst. September 3d, Flatbush, N.Y. 
NEAL, VT. J., Caldwell, Kan., resigns. 
TAYLOR, E. A., Utica, N. Y., called to Memphis, Tenn. 
VOSBURG, GrorGce B., D.D., Elgin, I1., called to Boston, Mass 
WAY, J. P., Asheville, Kan., resigns. 
WEBB, G. T., Niagara Falls, accepts call to Auburn, N.Y. 
WOODS, FRANK, Providence, R. L., called to Upland, Penn.. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMS, SILAS N., South Gardiner, called to Westbrook, Me. 

BARNARD, Henry T., Vermont, called to Huntington, Mass, 

BARTON, WALTER, Attleboro, Mass,, resigns. 

BRINTNALL, WALTER A., Blairsburg, la., resigns. 

BROOKS, RaymMonb C., Yale Sem., accepts call to Elliott, la. 

BUELL, CLARA L., Gaylord, Mich., resigns. 

CARTER, Cnargves F., College St.ch., Burlington, Vt., resigns, 

CHITTENDEN, ANpDReEw H., Providence, R. L., called to Vermil- 
lion, 8. D. 

DAVIES, SAMUEL L., ord, August 30th, LeRaysville, Penn. 

DAVIS, WiLLiaAM V. W., Worcester, accepts call to Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

ELLIOTT, WitniAM A., Upper Peninsula, Mich., resigns. 

ENOCH, Owen, Frostburg, Md., accepts call to Rome, N.Y. 

FINDLEY, Joun J., Pewaukee, Wis., resigns. 

GARDNER, Natnan E., Lusk, Wyo., resigns. 

GAY, WiLtiam A, (Pres.), Corry, Penn., called to Terryville, 
Conn, 

GRAUER, Orro C., Courtland St. ch., Chicago, I11., resigns. 

HINDLEY, Gkorae, Weeping Water, Neb., accepts presidency 
of Ridgeville College, Ind. 

KIRK WOOD, H. A., accepts call to Parkville, N.Y. 

MURPHY, Witciam J., Woburn, called to West Medway, Mass, 

NOBLE, CuArwes, Charles City, la., resigns. 

OSTROM, Oscar, St. Mary’s and Maple Hill, Kan., resigns. 

PELTON, GEORGES., died September 6th, Higganum, Conn. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


ANDERSON, JAMES M., Bismarck, N. D., goes to Duluth, Minn. 
BLACK, J. 8., Minneapolis, Minn., resigns. 


CARNAHAN, Robert A., St. Paul, Minn., called to Detroit, 
Mich. 


CRAWFORD, F. Swartz, Pittsburg, called to Ridley Park, 
Penn. 

GARDINER, J. M., Ventura, accepts call to San Bernardino, 
Cal. 


GRANSTAFF, FRANK, Cincinnati, accepts call to Newark, O. 

JOHNSON, M. L., Trenton, Il., accepts call to Vincennes, Ind. 

LUCKEY, LEONARD W. A., Crown Point, lud., called to Castle, 
Nee 

LYONS, G. F., Merced, Cal., resigns. 

McALTIONER, W. T., Euclid and Angus, accepts call to Evans- 
ville, Minn. 

McCALLUM, J. W., Utica, accepts call to Carlisle, N. Y. 

McGAW, J. A. P., D.D., Toledo, O., accepts call to Kansas City, 


Mo. 
McLEOD, JAMES M., Albany, N. Y., called to Scranton, Penn. 
MARSHON, A. L., Wayalusing, Penn., accepts call to Bound 
Brook, N. J. 
MILLS, EUGENE R., San Pedro, goes to Glendale, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


ASLEV, P. E., Luth., Arlington, N. J., resigns. 
DENTON, Exper J., Adventist, Dover and Foxcroft, Me., re- 


signs. 
FRENCH, C.C., United Pres., accepts call to East Greenwich, 


KELLAWAY, WILLIAM, Ch. of Christ, Corvallis, Ore., accepts 
call to Newberg, Cal. 

LINDEBLAD, H O., Luth., accepts ca!l to Putnam, III. 

McKIM, Jk., HASLETT, Prot. Epis., Navesink, N. J., resigns. 

MARTIN, A. P., Luth., Provo City, accepts call to Salt Lake City, 


“ai. 
PETERS, Hiram, Luth., Norristown, Penn., resigns. 
PRESSEY, WILLIAM, Prot. Epis., Wrentham and Medway, 
Mass., resigns. 
REID, Ss. W., Assoc. Ref. Pres., inst. recently Welford, S. C. 
RITCHEY, J. W., Cumb. Pres., Harrison, Ark., resigns. 
STEINHAGEN, EF. F., Luth., inst. Aug. 27th, Jersey Shore, Penn. 
STRONG, C. H., United Pres,, called to Steriiug, Kan. 
WHITE, JAMes, D.D., United Pres., Arkansas City, Kan., ac- 
cepts call to Kansas City, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The gremsgt mention nr our list of “ Books of the 
Week" wil) be considered by us an equivalent to 
ther publishers for all volumes recewed. The in- 
terssts of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
thon of works for further notice. 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK." 


Mr. Epwarp HARRISON BARKER has 
written a book the like of which no 
American dares write, for the sordid rea- 
son that no American publisher would 
stand sponsor for it if it were written. 
Four hundred and three pages, large oc- 
tavo, printed to perfection in large, open 
type, on soft, heavy paper, substantially 
bound ; and all this about leisurely wan- 
derings among old French ruins in the re- 
gion which was once Aquitania. 

There is no denying the charm of such 
a book, which is as far as possible re- 
moved from one of those bundles of tour- 
ist’s letters, with kodak illustrations, we 
sometimes print in Boston or New York. 
Next to leisurely and intelligent explora- 
tion in person comes reading pages that 
bring to the inner vision every detail of a 
patient and thoroughly enthusiastic ex- 
plorer, 

Mr. Barker went into the most interest- 
ing and least visited parts of Southern 
France with an eye to see and a pen to 
make notes. His pages show that he has 
the reporter’s gift, and more; he selects 
with judgment without too much win- 
nowing: his minutiw are not trivialities ; 
and his style is simple, but yet sufficiently 
literary to keep the reader pleasantly 
aware that it 
curious explorer who is offering both in- 
struction and delectation in a spirit 80 
hospitable and genial. 

While most interested in the remains 
of old architecture and ever ready to be 
atany expense of labor and 


is a scholar as well as a 


money to 
reach a romanesque ruin or some monu- 
ment of medieval history, Mr. Barker is 
wide awake to the present and leaves no 
note unwritten of any significant incident 
of current human life. Indeed, the 
tinctest flavor of his book, 


dis- 
a fine zest, 
comes of his free and sympathetic inter- 
course with the peasantry of remote nooks 
and corners, 

The reviewer, if no person else, must 
find one serious defect’ in the make-up of 
this book, namely, the absence of index 
and table of contents. We liave read it 
from beginning to end with unflagging 
pleasure, have followed the pedestrian by 
Lot and Tarn, over the windy hills and 
through the rock-toothed gorges, into 
sleepy villages and inns and churches and 
fortifications of the centuries before the 
teens ; have received a new impression of 
old things and a novel impression of new 
things from his fluent and luminous chat ; 
but now on turning back to write of it 
all we need, just what is not here, a syn- 
opsis to guide us, 

If the reader will have in band a fairly 
good map of France and will fix his eyes 
on Toulouse as a center, a glance around 
and to the northward will show him the 
region called Mr. Barker Eastern 
Aquitaine, a land watered by rivers rising 
in the Pyrenees and Cevennes and flowing 
inte the Bay of Biscay, chief among which 
streams are the Lot and the Tarn, the 
Garonne the Adour, with many 
branching tributaries winding among the 
hills. Within allowing an 
irregular periphery, Mr. Barker makes 
his systematic yet zigzag Wanderings by 
Southern Waters. 

Aquitania changed its name in the 
tenth century to Guienne,-and is now 
made up of the French departments, 
Lower Pyrenees, Upper Pyrenees, Ariége, 


by 


and 


this region, 


Gers, Tarn, Landes, Lot-et-Garonne, Lot. 
Aveyron, Gironde and Dordogne. Since 
1472 it has been part of France; but be- 
fore that it was shuffled from hand to 
hand by kings and dukes, France and 
England snatching at it now and again 
as chance offered. The Romans got the 
Aquitanians well under thumb through 
Valerius Messala, and iu time marked the 
country with monuments and fixed upon 
it the color of their civilization. M-. Bar- 


FRN AQUITAINE. By EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, 
With Illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & ( on 


ker. never tires in his quest of what still 
testifies to Cesar. 

Beginning his tramp at Martel in Gui- 
enne and sloping southward toward the 
Dordogne, he never rests save when the 
weather compels; walks as if legs and 
feet could not tire; seems to smell out 
hidden subjects and objects of interest ; 
blows the dust out of forgotten carvings ; 
peeps into sacred wells; drinks with the 
patois-speaking peasants ; stands upon old 
battlements. bridges, towers; listens to 
immemorial nightingales ; deciphers me- 
dieval inscriptions; eats asparagus fried 
in olive oil, and munches fish too bony to 
be safe in the swallowing ; and meantime 
he writes about just what one wants to 
know. 

While he is nosing through ruins he 
makes notes of plant life, geology, topog- 
raphy, agriculture; at need he goes into 
criticism or gives lucid analyses of arche- 
ological conditions ; anon we are treated 
to careful studies of the people, high and 
low, in the monasteries, schools, homes, 
fields, vineyards; he trudges with post- 
men, rooms in houses where pigs, geese 
and the like come in and out, after the 
fashion of visiting neighbors. Al this 
gives an air of unmistakable authenticity 
to the book; and the reader finds the 
dullest archeology taking hold of his im- 
agination, not as archeology but as a 
part of the country he is visiting. 

There are illustrations in this 
volume; not mere pictures for effect to 
attract an idle eye; genuine illustrations 
showing a few of the most strikingly 
characteristic features of old architecture 
and good view of—a_ bootblack ! 
Taken in with the singularly clear pen 
pictures full-page — illustrations 
make it seem romantically strange that 
such beautiful) monuments-—not — the 
bootblack—have been left standing in a 
region so often overflowed by the tide of 
war, and now for so long in the hands of 
a populace so ignorant and careless and 
poor. 

We have read many books descriptive 
of the South of France by English, French 


seven 


one 


these 


and American travelers; this one, how- 
ever, is not of the South of France, but 
of a mere part of it; and it bears internal 
badges of such leisurely patience and un- 
prejudiced observation, joined with high 
intelligence and a safely bridled imagina- 
tion, as enforce perfect confidence ; more- 
over, the ground surveyed is sointeresting 
and with the present light so new, at 
least to the average reader, it must at- 
tract others as it has us. We fairly feel 
the staff in our hand and the wallet on 
our back while in Mr. Barker's guidance. 
Books like this convey, as best the thing 
can be done, the image of a region into 
the reader’s mind. At the end one looks 
back, not through the printed pages, but 
over the route, meandering from spot to 
spot, and sees the land lying open like a 
map. 

The special student, who has his mind 
upon architecture and the road it has 
traveled fro n east to west, may read Mr. 
Barker’s notes with profit as coming at 
first hand from a sincere observer. They 
are worth just what unprejudiced and 
well-selected details are always worth. 
not thank Mr. 
Barker for any theory—an archeologist 
rarely cares a straw for any theory save 
his own; he will, however, be compelled 
to follow the descriptions here given with 
unqualified interest, no matter what he 
may think of the author’s archeology. A 
clear-cut word-picture sets an object 
forth in strong relief; as seen in Mr, 
Barker's pages the remains of old-time 
civilization may be examined almost as if 
they stood before one’s eyes to be tested 
by touch, measurement, comparison, 
The descriptions are indeed models. 

We would not, however, mislead the 
reader by giving the impression that Wan- 
derings by Southern Waters is as much 
anything else as it is the record of a pe- 
destrian who has tramped to see every- 
thing and note everything worth seeing 
and noting in a region that abounds in 
picturesque life, strange topographical 
features and curiously interesting relics 
of medieval history. For to the average 
mind the chief charm of Mr. Barker's 
pages’ will be the kaleidoscopic changes 


The archeologist will 








from this to that and the other combina- 
tions of objects and colors, and the vivid 
impression of truthfulness they make, 
taken separately or all together. 

= 


SALTER’S FIRST STEPS IN PHI- 
LOSOPHY.” 


For the most part we holdin light es- 
teem the “Primers of Philosophy” and 
**Alphabets of Science.’’ It is not every 
one that has power to reveal unto babes 
things hidden from the wise and prudent, 
and those who think themselves qualified 
for such undertakings are least likely to be 
so. On the one hand the highest generali- 
zations are in the order of time the last 
reached, and are not to be understood of 
those who have not passed through the pre- 
liminary stages of reflection; and on the 
other hand the great minds that grasp 
these sweeping and comprehensive truths 
are seldom moved to expound them to the 
profane commonalty. Without doubt a be- 
ginning must somehow and sometime be 
made, but general rules for the how and 
the when it is not easy to formulate. 

For these reasons we took up Mr. Salter’s 
little book with no prejudice in its favor. 
We held it to be the presumption that he 
was guilty, and our bias was not to be re- 
moved without evidence. We are pleased 
to say that the evidence has been forthcom- 
ing and our hostile prepossession changed. 
Some of Mr. Salter’s conclusions we shall 
presently question, but his methods are so 
judicious and his spirit so scientific as to 
move us to commend his work to every one. 
Even those familiar with the subjects with 
which he deals will be profited by observing 
the mannerin which he approaches them ; 
and those unfamiliar will find that they are 
directed unto paths that lead straight to 
the tree of knowledge. 

The book is divided into two parts, The 
former treats of matter as a philosophical 
concept, and the quiet, patient, persevering 
analysis of phenomena, the true nature of 
which is so much obscured by language, 
excites our hearty admiration. Of course 
no noveltruth is disclosed, but the funda- 
mental confusion that for many centuries 
pervaded philosophy is explained and dis- 


pelled, and the ‘‘dogmatic slumber’ ren- 
dered impossible to honest thinkers. Who 


ever will follow in the steps that Mr. Salter 
has taken is in the way—to adapt Mill's 
language—to know more of philosophy 
than the wisest of the ancients. Wedo not 
propose to state the conclusions that Mr. 
Salter has reached. They would be de- 
scribed commonly as Idealistie ; but his 
merit lies in his exposition of the real 
meaning of Idealism, and his correction of 
the crude misunderstandings of the theory 
which generally prevail and which are to be 
found evenin many treatises of philosophy. 
To dothis in some sixty duodecimo pages 
isanachievement of inverse magnitude to 
the space employed, and entitles the author 
to take rank not only with philosophical 
thinkers, but also with the much narrower 
class of true teachers. He understands his 
subject, and he understands how to get at 
it. He appreciates the real difficulties of 
the beginner, because he remembers the 
course of his own analysis when he was a 
beginner ; and itis only those who have this 
memory that are qualified to instruct 
others, 

The second part of the book is devoted to 
ethical philosophy, the concept of duty be- 
ing the subject ofanalysis. For the general 
method we have the same praise that we 
have given to that employed in the study 
of matter. Here as there the spirit of the 
author is thoroughly scientific ; and we feel 
that whatever conclusions he arrives at are 
reached by careful reasoning and after con- 
scientious endeavor to attain the truth. 
But we are satisfied that there are some 
weak places in his argument, and we appre- 
hend that he has failed to note certain facts 
in the history of ethics. The matter is in- 
trinsically of fundamental importance on 
the theory of duty, and it deserves some 
comment upon that account. But we are 
the more inclined to dwell upon it because 
of Mr. Salter’s evident sincerity and open- 
ness of mind. He professes to be, and we 
are satisfied he is, a learner; and when he 
declares that he will be thankful for criti- 
cism he deserves to be believed. 

Our chief complaint is that Mr. Salter, 
while stating with admirable clearness and 
succinctness the well-known objections to 
Intuitional and Utilitarian Ethics, seems to 
regard his own theory as something novel 
and free from weakness. Virtue, he de- 
clares, is ‘‘ the dedication of ourselves to the 
total idea of our being,” “ the realization of 
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the capacities of our nature so far as they 
are consistent with one another and can go 
to make up a whole.” He objects to utili- 
tarianism that it cannot get along without 
the idea of degree in happiness, and thus 
introduces some higher principle than hap- 
piness, but fails to see that his own theory 
is open to the same objection. In short, it 
is not the mere realization of capacities, but 
their symmetrical realization : and this im- 
plies some different standard which is quite 
unrevealed to man. So the qualifications 
that this realization must not involve in- 
jury tothe being that realizes, or harm to 
other beings, lead to other qualifications as 
to “range of possibilities.’ If a savage 
may kill an animal that molests him, civil- 
ized Man may Sweep away savages. Such 
aman as Goethe has an immense * range of 
possibilities,” and Mr. Salter would not 
find it easy to demonstrate that his life 
was not ideally virtuous, It is certainly 
extraordinary that Mr. Salter should claim 
originality for his theory in a sentence that 
refers to Aristotle and Sidgwick ; for it is 
most characteristically Aristotelian and is 
fully examined in the ** Methods of Ethics.” 
Witbout turning to Aristotle’s Ethies it 
will be enough to refer to a book which we 
happen to have open before us, Mr. Bonar’s 
‘* Philosophy and Political Keonomy,” and 
there stares usin the face the statement 
that Aristotle regarded the chief end of 
man as “the realizing of the faculties that 
are distinctively human.’’ We are unable 
to conceive in what respect Mr. Salter con- 
siders himself to have improved upon this: 
and as to Sidgwick, it certainly seems as if 
a study of the chapter on * Ultimate Good” 
would have removed many of Mr. Salter’s 
difficulties. But we shall follow this line 
no further. Mr. Salter has written a good 
and stimulating essay, and it will do no 
harm to old students as well as young ones 
to exercise themselves over the problems so 
clearly set them in these pages. 
a 


The Stormy Petrel. By Col, John Bowles. 
(New York: A Lovell & Co.) An historic 
alromance of American life during the 
fateful years in which matured the struggle 
over slavery, including the final great 
trial by war. It is a strong story, told 
with straightforward vigor ;and it givesa 
faithful impression of the scenes, the peo 
ple, and the political and social elements 
chosen for presentation,——Auld Licht 
Manse, and Other Sketches. By J. M. Bar- 
rie. (New York: John Knox & Co. 41.00.) 
We have not stinted praise in speaking of 
Mr. Barrie’s writings; we are not going to 
take back anything that we have said; but 
there may come a time when we will not 
open a book when we see ** Auld Licht” or 
“'Thrums’ on its cover. When a lemon is 
thoroughly,sucked it is a good thing to get 
rid of the hollow peel.———The Flower Girl 
of Paris. By Paul Schobert. (Chicago: 
Rand, MeNally & Co. 50 cents.) The trans- 
lation of this novel is by Laura FE. Kendail, 
and the story itself is stamped with the un- 
mistakable marks of Parisian significance. 
——Asceline’s Ladder, by Ellen Louisa 
Davis (New York, Fleming H. Revell Co., 
$1.50), isa good story, has a good purpose, 
is interesting, and comes to something in 
the end. For a novel with the burden of 
religious motive itis more than ordinarily 
good. ——A. Tiff with the Tiffins, by Fran- 
Isabel Currie (New York, Hunt & 
Katon, 50 cents.), isa charming little story 
for the young, beautifully printed and 
bound.———From the Cassell Publishing 
Company, New York, we have received The 
Dugdale Millions, by W. C, Hudson, & 
well-told and interesting novel, with a plot 
and plenty of incident.———The Snare of 
the Fowler, by Mrs. Alexander, and Blood 
Royal, by Grant Allen. This last is a story 
of more than ordinary qualities, and has 
from the first page a charm of its own. A 
new edition of the Fate of Fennella is also 
added. All four of these books appear in 
the “Sunshine Series,” which the publish- 
ers have made so popular. (Price, 50 cents 
each.) From the same house we have The 
last King of Yewle and Her Heart was 
True, two issues of the ** Unknown Libra: 
ry’; good stories printed in the handiest 
form for railway reading. (Price, 50 cents.) 
——The Masked Venus, by Richard Henry 
Savage (New York, The American News 
Co., 50 cents), is a story which in style, plot, 
movement and purpose has a belated and 
superannuated effect, It is one of the old- 
time sensational novels midway between 
the “‘ Mysteries of Udolpho” and IXmerson 
Bennett’s highest achievement. —_—The 
quarterly novel issued with Tales from 
Town Topics for March is ** The Cousin of 
the King.” The budget of tales. sketches, 
anecdotes, rhymed humor and caricature 
is, like its predecessors, a genuine lunch- 
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basket of oddities and spicey scraps.—— 
Fucing the World, By Horatio Alger, Jt, 
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(Philadelphia : Porter & Coates.) In this 
story the author builds fora seq uel and per- 
haps for a series: but boys will find plenty 
of incident and action, plenty of adventure 
much in the style of Mr. Alger’s *‘ Luck 
and Pluck” stories. -——The Marplot, by 
Sidney Royse Lysaght (New York, Macmil- 
lan & Co., $1.00), is a first rate romance, 
well wrought from first to last. It has 
humor, sparkle, a reasonable plot, genuine 
life, and a great deal of exciting adventure 
just saved from being flamboyant by the 
cleverest management, Nota great novel 
this, but one to amuse, to drive away dull- 
ness and, if not to be remembered, at least 
to be enjoyed in the reading. ———But Men 
Must Work. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) 
Another of this author’s always popular 
novels It is much like the others, well 
written, with keen appreciation of the 
lights and shadows of life. The story is 
English, not sensational, but dealing with 
scenes and incidents rather unusual.—— 
Six Cent Sum’s. By Julian Hawthorne, 
Illustrated by John Henderson Garnsley. 
(st. Paul: The Price-MeGill Co.) Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne is a man of genius, and 
he shows his remarkable gift of romance 
even in these sketches, which are far from 
his best work. The book is gotten up in 
good style by the publishers, and the illus- 
trations are welldone. Some of the stories 
are more than merely interesting, they are 
extraordinary without being too romantic, 
and they hold the imagination fast. 
——HTHlearts of Oak. By Gordon Stables, 
M.D., © M, (Boston: Bradley & Wood- 
ruff.) Young folks, especially boys, will 
find this a stirring and delightful story of 
Nelson and the English navy. Two 
Ways of Becoming a Hunter, by Henry 
Castlemon (Philadelphia, Porter & Coates), 
is one of those books of adventure which 
Harry Castlemon writes for boys, appealing 
to the youthful love of rambling in wild 
places, meeting with strange people and 
sharing in dangerous or unusual sports. 
Crolys Word. By G. W. 
Hamilton. (Cincinnati: The Standard 
Publishing Co.) This story has in ita good 
deal of the off hand, vigorous, rough-and- 
ready life which is fast disappearing from 
our country. As a careless, free-hand 
sketch it has its value; but its interest is 
jerky. —Julian Kingslake’s Secret. By 
Mrs. J. H. Needall. (Boston: Bradley & 
Woodrull.) An English novel of quiet 
interest, with the sort of plot and the sort 
of incidents which seem to please a large 
class of young girls and women. ‘The story 
appeals to sentimentality more than to the 
higher imagination, but we cannot say that 
it is unwholesome reading. It is well 
written, and the characters are cleverly out- 
lined, —Harper & Brothers place upon 
our table a new edition of Shandon Bells, 
Mr. William Black’s well-known novel. 

Songs for the Hour, By D. M. Jones. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, $2 00.) 
This is a handsome book. ‘The publishers 
have shown good taste in making it—good 
paper, beautiful print and neat binding. 
Mr. Jones’s verses are unequal in merit; 
some of them havea heroic ring, and the 
saving salt of patriotism is in some, in 
others a deep, sweet humanity finds expres 
sion. The chief lack is that magnetism of 
inspiration which can make even clumsy 
diction fascinating. 
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Looking Within. 
dencies of 


The Misleading Ten 
“ Looking Backward” Made 
Manifest. By J. W. Roberts. (A. S.Barnes 
& Co,, New York.) This is a capital skit 
on Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” But 
why in the world, when the author had 
invented so good a title as Looking Within, 
did he spoil it by teking on the dull trans- 
lation of the second titie? Of course, the 
book is fantastic and impossible and ab- 
surd. ‘The author's task is to answer a fool 
according to his folly. He starts with some 
Kood strong and sensible talk as to labor 
troubles and socialistic theories, and then 
Koes off into aseries of fantastic transfor- 
mations which bring the world at last to 
Bellamy’s paternalism. Once there he pro- 
ceeds to look within, and to whip Bellamy 
on his own ground and with his own weap- 
ons by ‘‘looking within” and showing how 
such a social scheme must work out. In 
fact, he does work it out just as Bellamy 
works out his, only more strictly on the 
line of cause and effect, until he brings it 
to the point of absolute stagnation, where 
every human interest stands still in dull, 
dead and profitless equilibrium. Some of 
his inventions are immensely clever; for 
example,; the artificial man. They find 
that the un-get-at-able source of social trou- 
ble lies in the original ‘differences in men, 
and determine to abolish them ; so they 
proceed to cast all mankind and ‘woman- 
kind in one mold and produce a uniform 








race—all of which is described with great 


sobriety and great humor. This brings 
things to the climax which the author be- 
lieves to be the natural end of Bellamy’s 
theories. Then, when nothing else can be 
doue, society returns with a bound to the 
natural line of individual liberty under law 
which all human progress has followed and 
will follow to the end. The book contains a 
great deal of fantastic by-play, and drops 
now and then into sentiment, which may 
or may not be an unavoidable part of the 
problem in hand. The author has shown 
great acuteness in developing the socialist- 
ic theories into institutions, and then car- 
rying them forward into their ultimate 
developments. In his grasp on these ulti- 
mate developments of social theories and 
institutions he beats Bellamy out of sight 
with his own weapons and on his own 
ground. His method is the right one. 
Looking Withinis a truer test than ‘‘ Look- 
ing Backward.” 


In the series of Latin-American Republics 
we find A History of Peru, by Clements 
R. Markham. (Charles H. Sergel & Com- 
pany, Chicago. $2.50.) Mr. Markham has 
devoted himself assiduously to the study 
of the Peruvian and Chilean bistory. He 
isthe author of at least three distinct vol- 
umes on the same subject. The present 
volume covers the ground from prehistoric 
periods down. Mr. Markham accepts Dr. 
Brinton’s assertion that the culture of the 
American race is indigenous, wholly self- 
developed, and owes nothing to any other 
race. It is generally believed that man has 
existed on the continent from the close of 
the glacial period; but man and civilized 
man are two very different creatures. The 
ancient mummy which Mr. Markham calls 
the oldest human vestige found in Peru 
could not have belonged to a very ancient 
period, as there were found on it and with 
it remains of an advanced and later civili- 
zation. Mr. Markham gives us an interest- 
ing sketch of the early history of Peru, of 
the Spanish conquest, occupation and ad- 
ministration, with the horrible details of 
the rebellion of Tupac Amaru, the growth 
of national feeling and the outbreak of the 
war of independence, its conduct under 
Bolivar, and the establishment of the Re- 


public. The eight following chapters 
carry the political history of the Republic 
forward through the recent war with 


Chile and the reconstruction which sue 
ceeded it. Chapters XXI, XXIband XXIII 
are devoted to general topics—‘' The People 
of Peru,’’ * Literature of Peru’? and the 
“Wealth of Peru.” The volume closes 
with an appendix on the Trade of Peru, a 
financial statement, the Constitution of 
Peru, authorities for the History of Peru, 
and an appendix on Manufactures. ‘The 
book is at once encyclopediac and popular, 
and full of information for readers who 
have an eye to business. 


Temperance in all Nations, History of 
the Cause in all Countries of the Globe, to- 
gether with the Papers, Essays, Addresses 
and Discussions of the World’s Temperance 
Congress, held by The National Temper- 
ance Society in Chicago,IL, Tune, 1893. Ed- 
ited by J. N. Stearns. (The National Tem 
perance Society and Publication House, 
New York.) Little beyond this title is 
needed for the description of this book. It 
is a Temperance Library in itself, composed 
of brief, compact papers, essays, reports, 
loaded with facts which present the history 
of the movement inall parts of the civilized 
world and in every imaginable relation and 
aspect. The work is to be in two volumes, 
of which Volume II is now nearly ready 
and will contain the Proceedings of the 
World’s Congress at Chicago. Volume I, 
now before us, is devoted to the history of 
the movement. It contains the history of 
twenty-five great National and Inter- 
national organizations in North America, 
of nearly thirty in Great Britain. It gives 
statistics as to the quantity and kinds of 
liquors produced; governmental methods 
of dealing with the manufacture and sale; 
statistics of intemperance and its relation 
to poverty, crime, immorality ; and statis- 
tics as to the efforts to discourage the man- 
ufacture, sale and use of intoxicants. 


Distinction and the Criticism of Beliefs. 
By Alfred Sidgwick. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York and London. 41.75.) This 
volume, if not a supplementary continua- 
tion of ‘ Fallacies”? by the same author, is 
at least a suggestion in the same line, 
equally subtle and acute, It is intended to 
deal with ambiguity in thinkers and in dis- 
cussion as a source of disagreement and 
error, or, to use the autbor’s definition (p. 
325): 

* Effective ambiguity, we found, has its source 
in rough distinction; and so our purpose re- 
solved itself into that of suggesting an improve- 





ment on the common-sense method of using 
rough distinctions—a reasoned discrimination in 
place of haphazard tact.” 

The line of discussion is rather subtle than 
difficult and is positive only in laying down 
a method to be pursved. It consists mainly 
in asserting the relativity of all distinctions 
to the purpose for which they are drawn, 
the main suggestion of the book being that 
“the validity of all distinctions is relative 
to the purpose for which they are used at 
the time.’’ As adiscipline in close think- 
ing and reasoning no single page of the 
book can be neglected for general readers. 
Chapter VIII and Chapter X on the con- 
stant tendency of words to get spoiled in 
use and of the connection between abstract- 
nesson the one hand and eagerness on the 
other will, perhaps, prove the most useful. 


The Dynamo. Its Lheory, Design and 
Manufacture. By C. C. Hawkins, M.A., 
A.LE.E., and F. Wallis, A.LE.E. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York; Whittaker & Co, 
London. $3.00.) This manual is designed 
for the use of those who are about to engage 
in electrical engineering as a profession, 
and therefore presents the subject in both 
its theoretical and its practical relations. 
It is not loaded with so much technicality 
as to lie beyond the general scientific 
reader. Mathematical formulas are not in- 
troduced any more freely than is absolutely 
necesssary. ‘Those that appear in it should 
not be too difficult for a student who is up 
in the general subject of electricity. Great 
pains have been taken at all points tomake 
the book accurate. The diagrams, illus 
trations and illustrative drawings are a use- 
ful feature of the book and well done. No 
attempt has been made to introduce novel- 
ties or to give the book an original charac. 
ter beyond that which lies in the method 
of treatment. This method has certain ad- 
vantages and merits which will be appreci- 
ated in use. Beyond this the authors claim 
as their own the equations for magnetic 
leakage, for the heating of dynamosand the 
kK. M. F. of alternators. 


At the North of Bearcamp Water, by 
Frank Bolles (New York, Houghton, Mif 
flin & Co., $1.25), is a book whose charm is 
of no common sort. The simplicity of its 
style, its richness of incident, and its truth 
fulness to nature make it one of the most 
delightful of the many out-of-door books 
with which we are acquainted, 


Kaamples in Strict Counterpoint, Old 
and New, by Gordon Saunders, D. Mus.; 
The Voice Tratning Primer, by Mrs. Emil 
Behuke and Dr. C. W. Pearce, and Trans 
position, by John Warriner, D. Mus., are 
three new assistants to facility in theoret 
ical and practical music recently issued by 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., of this city 
and London, Dr. Saunders’s book and Dr. 
Warriner’s are the capital 
© Music Primer” Series now continuing to 
appear fromthe indefatigable publishing 
house originating it. ‘he musical typogra 
phy and textual comments are alike excel 
lent. The same firm has just put forth its 
accustomed large variety of secular part- 
songs and autumnal choral music, for 
church choirs, suitable to coming festivals 
of the ecclesiastieal year. The ‘Tonic Sol-fa 
notation is added to many of these. 
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Diary of Samuel Pepys.  Kdited 
additions by Henry B. Wheatley, 


F.S.A. Vol. I. (London: George Bell & 
Sons. $1.50.) This edition will be the 
fullest in its text of any yet made of the 


celebrated Pepys Diary. It will contain, 
with the exception of a few passages unfit 
for print, the whele of the Rev. Mynors 
Bright’s transcript, the manuscript of 
which was bequeathed to Magdalen Col 
lege. Lord Braybrooke’s notes are given, 
and the editor has written au introductory 
biography of Samuel Pepys, whose portrait 
is at the front of the volume. Every stu- 
dent of the history of England during the 
seventeenth century, and especially the 
reign of Charles II, will be glad to get hold 
of this edition. Pepys furnishes the gossip, 
the atmosphere, the hurly-burly, just the 
outside of politic and the inside of inns 
and private “ lobbies’? and he gives us him 
self, a vulgar, shrewd, good-natured, open- 
eyed “mixer,” who kept his pen going 
apace with his daily experience. 

An interesting addition recently made to 
the ‘‘ Heroes of the Nation” Series is John 
Wyclif, Last of the Schoolmen and First 
of the English Reformers. By Lewis Sar- 
geant. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) This volume is an attempt to popu- 
larize the history of Wyclif as a schoolman 
andareformer. It is not particularly in- 
tended for ‘laborious students,” tho they 
will find little in it to criticise and little 
which they have discovered omitted. The 
only important omission they will observe, 
is the analysis and detailed examination of 





Wyclif’s scholastic and controversial writ- 
ings, which would possess little either of 
interest or value for the general reader. 
Six of the best portraits of the reformer 
are contained in the volume, which is also 
enriched with quite a gallery of illustra- 
tions drawn from places and buildings con- 
nected with the life of Wyclif. 


Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co.,of London and 
New York, have just issued English transla- 
tions of three useful little Wagnerian 
guide-books by Albert Heintz which. have 


obtained much favor abroad—Albert 
Heintz’s expositions of “Tristan and 
Isolde,” ‘‘ Parsifal’? and ‘The Master- 


siogers of Niirnburg.’”’ The rather small 
type is clear and new; and the thematic 
references, which included about seventy 
quotations in each little volume, are care- 
fully correct. Heintz’s literary style par- 
takes of the Teutonic floridity of other 
Wagnerian commentators, but is firmer 
and more lucid than some of the latter. 
The books will be extremely convenient 
and interesting to the unadvanced Wag- 
nerian student Miss Constance Bache 
has furnished this English version of them 


The Story of Malta. By M. M. Ballou. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
This sprightly and entertaining sketeh of 
Malta and the Maltese group meets the 
need of the average reader who likes to take 
the cream of what aman bas seen in his 
travels without any array of statistics or 
any long, historical disquisitions. Malta is 
a hame to conjure by, and Mr. Ballou bas 
used little besides the magic of truth in 
presenting his story, which while super- 
ficial enough is yet cleverly expended upon 
the salients of his subject ina way to in- 
sure lively attention. 

Literary Criticism for Students. Seleet- 
ed by Edward U. McLoughlin. (New York; 
Henry Holt & Co. The Assistant 
Professor of English in Yale College has 
here arranged short cuttings of crivical 
prose from Sidney, Ben Jonson, Dryden, 
Addison, Swift, Dr. Johnson, Wordsworth, 
and so on down to Arnold and Pater, in 
cluding James Russell Lowell. Itisa good 
hook well edited; one to be freely reecom- 
mended, 


$1.50.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


GEN. LEW. WALLACE’S new novel “ The 
Prince of India ” is to be published in Eng 
land by Messrs. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 


.... The Windham County Standard an- 
nounces births, marriages and deaths under 
the topical headings, ‘‘ Cradle,” ‘* Altar,” 
“'Tomb.” 


vee The Academy reports that Mr. Grant 
Allen is about to prepare a volume of poems, 
most of which were written a good many 
years ago. 


....Messrs. Stone & Kimball (Cambridge 
and Chicago) announce Mr. Hamlin Gar- 
land’s first book of verse, entitled ** Prairie 
Songs,” und Mr. Kugene Field’s new book 
* Profitable Tales.” 

J. B. Lippincott Company publish 
two medical works, ‘*‘ Normal Histology,” 
by Dr. George H, Piersol, and * Clinical 
Gynecology,” by Dr. ‘i. M. Madden; also 
a romance of the Adirondacks, ‘ Elinor 
Fenton,” by D. S. Foster. 

“aes According to The Academy the séarei- 
ty of new books has been so great that the 
National the last week in Au- 
gust, proposed to fill its literary section 
with reviews of several 
to-day. 
In Memoriam,” ** Ivan- 


Observer, 
old ones, done in 
styles, from the poiut of view of 
The list included “ 
hoe,” and so forth, 

.Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
this week Mrs. Mary B. Clafflin’s ‘‘ Personal 
Recollections of John G. Whittier,” and 
Mrs. Bolton’s latest biographical volume, 
“Famous Voyagers and Explorers.’”’ ‘hey 
also bring out a new edition of ‘‘ Imitation 
of Christ,” with drawings by Hofmann, of 
Life’s Win- 
by the Rev. J. R. Miller, D.D., and 
“The New Redemption,” by Dr. George D. 
Herron. 


Dresden ; ‘Glimpses through 
dows,”’ 


.... The New York Shakespeare Society 
has begun to reprint, in its Bankside edi- 
tion, the archaic texts of the seventeen 
plays first printed in the Heminges and 
Condell Folio of 1623. The first of these 
plays, ‘‘ The Tempest,’’ will leave the press 
in a few days. Of these new volumes but 
500 copies are printed, as before, hand num- 
bered to correspond with the 500 sets of 
the prior twenty with which 
they are, of course, uniform in style, size, 
price, etc. 


volumes, 


the World’s 
The 
The 


..Those who cannot go 
Fair need not be ignorant about it. 
different magazines are full of it. 


October Popular Science Monthly has two 
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articles, one by Mr. Charles M. Lungren on 
“* Electricity at the World’s Fair,’’ describ- 
ing the enormous ten thousand lamp gen- 
erators, the electric fountains, railway 
launches, and other wonders. Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Fernald, under the title of ‘‘ House- 
hold Arts at the World’s Fair,’’ describes 
the exbibits relating to the daily life and 
labors of the home. Other valuable arti- 
cles in the same issue are *’ The Duty of the 
State to the Insane,” by Dr. Andrew Mac- 
Farlane ; ‘‘ The Ural Cossacks an their 
Fisheries,”’ by Dr. Nicolas Borodine, Fish 
Commissioner for that district, and “A 
Characteristic Southwestern Plant Group, 
including the Cacti, Agaves and Yuccas,”’ 
by Mr. Henry L. Clarke. 


-The peculiarly high class of the pub- 
lications of the Messrs. Macmillan & Co., 
of London and this city, will incline every 
reader of good literature familiar with the 
firm’s catalog, to wish that the jubilee 
year of the old now being cel 
ebrated by it, may be the forerunner of 
many future anniversaries of like import. 
The firm originated in 1843, through the 
enterprise of Mr. Daniel Macmillan, of 
Irvine, in Ayrshire. Five members consti- 
tute the present partnership, viz.: Mr. Aiex- 
ander Macmillan (one of the founders), 
Mr. George Lillie Craik (admitted in 1865), 
Mr. Frederic Macmillan (1874), Mr. George 
A. Macmillan (1879), and Mr. Maurice Mac- 
millan (1883). Mr. George E. Brett assumed 
the charge of the American branch in 1869, 
and was its head until his death in 180, 
His son, Mr. George Platt Brett, has suc- 
ceeded him, and isa member of the Amer 
ican copartnership. The New York house 


house, 

















has lately removed to its new home, 66 
Fifth Avenue. 
> 
Songs of the Common Day and Ave! an Ode for 
the Shelley Centenary, By © harles GD. 
Roberts , 126. New York: Long- 
Beans, CHNON BE CO....000.0cccccvccce socceee . $125 
Can This be Love? By Mrs. Parr. TMGX5, | pp. 
BIB, TRO GAME. .... cocccvccee ccccccccccccvesees 1% 
English History for American Readers. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Edward 
c ne 74x54, pp. Xxxil., d44. The 
Do va bhnus<ebebb0a00es560084ness suse beseeessen 120 
Theresa: And Other Por ms. By James Khoades, . 
7%xh, pp. Vil, 183. The same...............ee0e 125 
Longmans’ German Grammar. ( Jomple te. 
By J. Ulrich Ransom, B.A. (Lord), 4 
iD; ees RUD ED cesne whncennseeecrss sannenes 00 
Skeleton Leaves. By Frank ‘Leyton. Second 
Edition. 744x5i4, pp. 146. The same ae 
The Standard Suiday Scbool Hymnal, Com- 
piled and Edited by CC. Cline. 9x6, pp, 337. 
c “einige O. The Standard Publishing 
EMD aces Sondednecedsowenseeseeerveccsos cones 0 40 
inten ed Lessons in English for Advanced 
Grammar Grades, High Schools. Academies, 
and Ungraded Scheols. By Mary F. Hyde. 
Texted, pp. vil, 199. Boston; D.C . Heath & 
sbhesbapepenneeceeesbaneeesese sees 0 65 
o reba O ogg as Insurance in the 
United States. 18i i oe by R, 
Hayden. 754x pp. rom New York end 
Hartford : | aderwriter e rinting and Pub- 
PE RID concnosestanscwpeeensessesebes weescene 
The Seventh Book of Virgil's A2nelid. Edited 
for the Use of Schools, Text, Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. by Wm. ©. Collar, A.M. ete 
pp. xvi, %. Boston: Ginn & Co .. .... 0” 
Lady Mastertes A Countess of New gland. 
$y Emma Leslie. 74¢x5'4, pp. vi. 217. Ne 
errr ree 0 80 
Tllustrative Notes. A Guide to the Sunday- 
School Lessons for 184. By Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut and Robert Remington Doherty. 
Be, i MINNIS  svesacvcscscvasc+ceenx 1 25 


The Lutheran Manual. By Junius B. Remen- 
synder, D.D. With an Introduction by Jo- 
seph A. Seiss, D.bD., Li HD. Stqgx5ig, 

vi, 2 New York : Bose hen & Wefer 


An Ontline Political His- 
tory. 1%2—187l. By Goldwin Smith D.C.L. 
Rix 4, pp. x, 312. New York: Macmillan & 





The United States. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Silver, Burdett & Company, 


Publishers of School and 
College Text-Books. 
Standard Miscellaneous Publications. 

Catalogue free on application, 


Correspondence invited. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


The French Revolution. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. Printed from new 
plates on fine paper, and illustrated with 
34 portraits and reproductions of famous 
paintings. Photogravure frontispieces. 2 
vols., boxed. 12mo, cloth, neat gold line 
on cover, gilt top, per vol , $1.50; white, 
back and corners, fancy paver on side, 
gilt top, per vol. $150: silk, full gilt 
edges, per vol., $2.50; half calf, gilt top, 
per vol., 33.00, 


Personal Recollections of John G. 
Whittier. 


By Mrs. MAny B.CLAFLIN. With portraits. 
Smo, unique ornamental binding, 75 cts. 
Mrs. Claflin was one of Whittier’s most intimate 
friends, and at her hospitable home the poet fre- 

quently stayed when he was in Boston, Her recol- 
lections are delighttully tresh and entertaining, and 
vive a quite new picture of the Quaker bard, 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 


ty the Rev. J. R. Minter, D.D., author of 

‘Silent Times,” ‘‘ Making the Most of 
Life,” ** The Every Day of Life,’ etc. Se- 
lections from his writings arranged by 
Kvalenal. Fryer. With portrait. I6mo, 
ornamental binding, 75 cts, 


Famous Voyagers and Explorers. 


By SARAH K. BoLrox, author of “ Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous,” ete. [lus- 
trated with portraits of Columbus. Ra- 





leigh, Sir John Franklin, Livingstone, 
aud others. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Mrs, Bolton's books are always written ina bright, 


fresh style, readable without 


{ inaccuracy, and never 
fail to interest 


and instruct her readers, 


The New Redemption. 

By the Rev. Gro. D. Hernox, D.D., 

of *A Plea for the Gospel,” ete. 
7D cts, 


author 
I6mo, 


“His influence on American thought -_ to be 
and doubtless will be most salutary. » Rev, Robt. 
F Horton, DD., England, recent: Yate ace and 
author of ** Verbum Dei 


Imitation of Christ. 


By THOMAS A Kewpts. Ullustrated with 
15 drawings depicting scenes in the life of 


Christ, by H. Hofmann, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden, 
IkXmo, white and colors, gilt top, 75 ets.; 
Ikmo, full cloth, vellum. gilt top, 75 cts.; 
Ikmo, silk, full gilt, $1.50; 18mo, leather, 
flexible, round corners, $2.00. 

Send for our complete catalogue of new and im- 


portant publications, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.., 
46 East 14th St., N.Y., 100 Purchase St., Boston, 
THECOLI Mess AN INKSTAND.,. 
Best. one 1 exis stence, Price, #100, sent prepaid, 
es t fre 
SOYD A ‘Als sOT CO., 
20th Edition, postpaid for 25c. 


THE HU 


23 Warren St., New York. 


(or stamps). 


MAN HAIR, 


Why it Falls Off, Turns Gray, and -e ite smedy,. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, FR. 
C. 8. LONG & Co., WWE Arch St. Phils oon wl Pa. 
Kverv one shonid read thin bttle nook " ~Afaenmum, 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.20? Broadway, N.Y, 


MUSIC, 


only Harmony book ever 





The 


written, that can be 
readily understood by the average student, 


GOODRICH’S 
Analytical Harmony. 


(A new Theory of Composition from the 
Composer's standpoint.) 


Clearer and 


seen, 


more helpful than anything T have 
ARTHUR FOOTE, 
A welcome relief from our present difficulties. 
Wa. H. SHERWOOD. 
Invaluable to teachers and pupils. 
EMIL 
It will be eminently suecessful, 
CLARENCE Eppy. 
Goodrich has solved the great problem, 
B. MOLLENITAUER. 
Delightfully clear. HARRISON WILD. 
Plainly expressed and easily understood, 


LIEBLING, 


Jos. HW. GITTINGs. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘‘ MUSICAL AN- 
ALYSIS.” 
PRICE, 42.00. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 
Cincinnati-New York Chicago. 





110-112 Boylston St., Boston. 


NEW YORK: 
31 E. ith st. 


CHICAGO: 
262-244 Wabash Ave. 


PHILA.: 
1028 Arch St. 





WANTED. 
Agents Wanted for 


‘The Royal Photograph Gallery,” 
Introduced by 
JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. 
BEST COMMISSION, OUTFIT 
OUTFIT LATER REFUNDED, 
C. HUTCHINSCN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
ROOM 915, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


50c. 


or COmMuissivn, Ww hauule LLe New Patent Cuemical 
AgeLis Weakly Fou per werk. 


Ink Erasing Freucil. 


Monroe Frazer Mt’g Co., X 117 La Crosse, Wis, 





THE NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, AND MOST SATISFACTORY 


SUNNY- SIDE SONGS. 


By DR. W. H. DOANE. 


S30 
100. | 


HE BIG spl 
East th St... wave w Yo 


per Specimen pages free on request, 


& MAIN + cig 
2) Wabash « « Chicago, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS 4 PIANOS 


OS >CHER 


Grand, IAN and Square. 


or p 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 











NOW READY 





THE YOUNG LADIES? 
JOURNAL. 


a BEST JOURNAL FOR LADIES AND 

FAMILIES, containing the LATEST AND BEST 
FASHIONS; PROFUSELY ILL CSTRATED ; A MAM- 
MOTH COLORED SUPPLEMENT OF FASHIONS; 
NUMEROUS COMPLETE STOR TIES or absorbing in: 
terest, and the begyinuing of a NEW AND ORIGINAL 
SERIAL STORY, entitled, 


“HIS FRIEND;” 


besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete, 
The most complete magazine for ladies published, 
Price, 30 ons yon. St, es ia the Christe 
mas number 


TEE INTERNATIONAL yey 3 coupany, Now York, 











SUNDAY-SCILOOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON, 


| Add Scents per copy if ordered by mail. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


mee RAVED VISITING CARDS,S1,. 00. 
For scents we willsend you a copy of our new 
shustrated Card Etiquette Stor AR 
T MARCH eUTING,” 
> tte > ‘ & ‘ie - Cards or We dding Invitations 4 
cents. Satisfaction guaranteed, The Bellman Bros, 
Co. 34? Oak St., Toledo, O. 


EDUCATION. 


in proportion to. its 
If it merely hears 
. —— but if it 
asked to recom- 





An is valuable 

7 influence, 

of and 

tells you about them th al | 

teacher and 

that is more. 
a be 


Agency 
vacancies 
mends a recom. 

Ours 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


Recommends 
fe & 


mends you, 


A YVOUNG LADY, Classical graduate of New 
York Normal College, would instruct in Latin, Lat- 
erature, or other branches, several hours daily. Ad- 
dress B. A., care of IN) EPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, 
New York, 
MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER, 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 
Begins its 65th year Septe smober Mth, offering enlarged 
opportunities, Three Seminary ¢ SUrse s of studies 
and a College fitting Course. Addres 
Miss LAURA 3S. WATSON, Principal. 


MAINE, PORTLAND. 
MISS ALLEN and MISS GREEFE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR CIRLS. 


Opens October 4th,in Portland, the largest city in 


Maine; healthful climate; beautiful situation on 
Casco Bay. School located in most desirable part of 
rr ity. College preparatory and advanced courses, 





French and German with Foreign Teachers, Excel- 
lent musical advantages. Careful attention to social 


culture, Prospectus on application, 
Home Se ecg for twenty young 
ASHLEY HALL luc ie es. Ten miles from Boston. 


MISS WHITTEMOKE, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. (Cc 2d year. Primary, intermedi- 
ate, and College Preparatory courses, Music, Art, and 
the Language s. Careful attention to morals and man- 
ners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


The Delsarte Ideal Training School. Opens Oct. 2d, 
Illustrated Catalogue, Box 141, Boston, Mass. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, BKEYN MAWR, 
Pa. 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 

Women. The Program, stating the graduate and un- 

dergraduate courses of study for the 

will be sent on application. 











academic year 


Classicel School for Girls.— Keopeus Sept. 2s. 
Primary and advance work. Certificates accepted 
by Wellesley and other Colleges. Delsarte Gyim- 
nastics. Principals: L. V. Norru, E. W. Greaony, 
K.P. Gerry. ol Madison Avenue, New York. 


COLIGNY COL Ottawa, Canada, 
ror you vc . ADIES. Grounds large. Build - 
ings Lave all modern conveniences, Thoroughly 
eflicient staff. Cheerful bome life. Terms from $155 
perannum, Next Session begins 2th Sept. 1893. For 
Circulars, ete., address REV) DR. WARDEN, Box Isso, 
Post Ofice, Montreal, Canada. 


MISS S. D. DOREMUS’ 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
=, MADISON AVENT IK. 
th-OVENS OCT. 


DRISLER SCHOOL, 


No. 9 Bast 49th Street, reopens October 2d. Estab- 
lished 10 years. Four departments. Gymrasium 
under competent instruction. Prepares for all col- 
leges and for business Building large, light and well 
ventilated. Two resident pupils received into the 
Princtpals family. 


‘The Misses Ely’s School tor Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
Sth and 86th Streets, New York, — 


Miss Frances V. Emerson, 


Successor to Miss ABBY H. JOHNSON, 


















Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, al] 
denominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec. 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, opportu. 
nities for advanced or specialized work, 
Sixtileth Year opens October 4th, 1893, 

For information, address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

HARTFORD, CONN, 


FOR YOUNG WOME 

Affords finest advantages for ¢ oh nt peel social train. 
ing, with thorough pre — for the best CoHeges, 
Sanitation perfect. 33d _y . For illus. catalogue, ad. 
dress A.G, BENE DICT. P rincipal, Clinton, N.Y, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OT110, 
Karly application necessary for September, 
" . . , : . a 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls, 
Preparation for Harvard examinations. and all 
Colleges for Women. Reopens September 26th, 

W20 Prospect Street, CLEVELAND, Ohio, 
MOUNT HOLLY, YOUNG LADIES’ 
First-class School. 1m. from Philadelphia. Sept. 1s, 
©, COTTON KIMBALL, D.D., Prin., Mount Holly, N 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 
Mathematics, Classics, French, German, 
Dane ing, ene ing, Drawing, etc. Apply to 
. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N.Y, 
N's. ow 
ey _ 7 at Worrall Hall, 
x. OL, . WRIGHT, ALM., 

THE OAKS, Lakewood, N. J. The Misses Far- 
rington reopen October 4th. College preparation or 
special courses. Circulars and leaflets on application, 


OBERLIN COLLEGE offers a Hberal educa- 


1893, 


English, 
Music, 


oes MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
Peekskill, 


President, 








tion at the lowest sonable cost. For both sexes, 
‘Twenty-five professors, Elective courses. Tuition, 
40a year. 14 fine buildings. Liter. ry societies, ath- 





letic grounds, gymnasiums, under t 
Best: musical advantages, 
ratories, 

OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SE MINARY, 
open to Christian stulents of all denominations, 
Faculty poi Theological students admitted 
without charge to College classes, 

OBERLIN ACADEMY eraduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students, 

All departments open Sept. 20th. 200 page cata- 
logue free. 


ined professors. 
Lectures, libraries, labo- 









G, W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, 0 Oo. 
THE OSSINING SEMINARY 
for ¥ u Ladie 





Me 
t Koss Parsons. Delsarte. 
Proximity to New York 


Musical Director, / 
Kuropean Travel Class. 
affords city advantayves, Twenty-sixth year opens 
sept. 20. Miss ©. C. FULLER, Principal, 

SING SING On-the-Hudson, New York. 


PRIVATE 


HOME AND SCHOOL FOR FEEBLE 
MINDS. 


for “yg ‘rence sand particulars, address 
Rey . F. GARRISON, Cranbury, N. J. 
tUGBY ACADEMY. 
A moneda” yas Day Se a for Boys, at Wd St. 
and Central Park, We ‘w York City. Classical 
sclentific, Commercial. Phoronch preparation for all 
colleges, Fourth year. rge rooms, extensive 
athletic grounds. Address Clinton Burling, Registrar. 





MISSOURI, St. Lots, 2826 Washington Avenue, 


‘ . . e ~ 
St. Louis Hygienic College 
Of Physicians’and Surgeons. Seventh annual ses- 
si nopens Sept. 28th, i895. Men and women admitted. 
Full three years’ course. Address for catalogue, 
Ss W. DODDS, M.D., Dean. 


TEMPLE GROVE 
Saratoga Springs.N.Y. 
Sept. 20. Address CHILAS, Fy 


LA DIES’ SEMINARY, 
‘hirty-ninth year be gins 
DOWD, Ph.D... Pres. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The next term will begin on Wednesday, Septem. 
ber 27th, 18% 

Students de siring admission should meet the facul- 
y in the President's room, No. 70 Park Avenue 
New York, at 9:"0 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P.M. 

On Thursday, September 28th, at 4 Pp.M., the Inaugu- 
ration of Prof. Arthur O. MeGiffert, D. D., as Wash- 
born Professor in Church History will take place in 
Adams Chapel. Dr. McGiffert: will deliver his in- 
augural address, and the Rev. James M. Ludlow, 
D.D., will vive the charge. 


UNIVERSITY 





Thirty- ‘digs 
” 





LAW SCHOOL {isis 


AUSTIN ABBOTT, 

Address for catalogue, 
-ROF. RUSSELL. 

My %. 

FOR WOMEN, 

AURORA N.Y. 


Dean and Se oll Professor. 


E 
at University Building, or 120 Broadway, 


WELLS COLLEG 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 

healthful, New Building with Modern Improvements, 

Sesston begins September 20, 1845. Send for Catalogue, 
ST WALNUT S 


B.S. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 
W E 

for Young Ladies. 2ith Year. Is provided for 
viving asuperior educ ation in Collegiate, Eclectic, 


and P. i ata tory De partments; also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philada, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fall term of the? 


City 


STREET SEMINARY 





5th year begins Sept. 14, 1893. 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary obo 
ments, Fine Library, Labor: tory, Observatory and 
Cabinets. Send for Tilustrated Prospectus to 

MISS A. KE. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. — 





HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
18 Newbury Street, Boston, th vear opens Oct. 


pases. DIN JOEINSTITUTE,. 
soys’ Boarding School. Primary, 
pari t ... net Busine ss Cours: 
A. CH \MBERS, A.M., 


THE GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL OF BALTIMORE, 


Exclusively College Preparatory. 


Instruction thorough. Supervision careful. Ex- 
pense moderate. Programs sent upon application. 
New York, Canandaigua, 
TRANG { PLACE SCHOOL for 
W LADIF istablished 1876, Year begins Sept. 20th, 
Preparator a ademic and Collegiate de partments, 
Certificates accepted by leading Colleges and Untver- 
sities. CAROLINE. A. COMSTOCK, President. _ 


PENNSYLVANLA, HOLLIDAYSBU 
HOLL IDAYSBURG “SCHOOL 
For Voung Women and Girl 
Thorough instruction, Methods adapted Paoithia in- 


1, 1898. 


HUTH YEAR, 
College Pre- 


Principal. 









YOUNG 


WIESON COLLEGE FOR W OMEN 

Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg, Pa., in famous 
Cumbertond Valley. Six trains daily. “Border cli- 
mate, avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all coll ge studies except music and 
art. Large music collegeand art school, Music de- 
partment this year. 164 independe nt of free classes. 
Full faculty. College course, B.A. and B.S. degrees; 
music college, BLM. Handsome park, large buildings, 
steam heat, gymnasium, Observatory, Laboratories, 
ete, Noe harie hen - stant pupils during Christmas 
and E eee 

Kev. 


The Woman's College of Baltimore. 


REV. JOUN F. GOUCHER, President. 

A representative Protestant Institution of the high- 
est Collegiate grade for the education of young 
women. All departments in charge of specialists. 
Programs sent upon application, 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. New Rg to! 
Conn. Term opens September 28th. The Schoo 
offers many University advantages. For catalogues 





~K Hes am “Ph. D., Pres., Chambersburg, Pa. | 








dividuality of each pupil. Hlome comforts.  Loca- 
tion exceptionally beautiful. 
Address, Mrs. R. S. HITCHCOCK. 


HIO STATE UN 


Veterinary Medicine, Pharmacy, 





5th Ave.,cor.16thSt..N.¥. 


Industrial Art; and in law. 


Speeial courses all 
Doctor's degrees. 


Courses for degrees in Arts, P hilosophy, Science; in Agriculture, «a ulture and Forestry, 
in Civil, Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering: 


or information, adares . 
Prof. GEORGE B. ST EVENS, New Have hn, Conn. _ 


IVERSITY,conumeys 


owed, Postgraduate courses tor the Master's and 


A catalogue wili be sent on application. 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


Ir is indeed a “ chapter of accidents” 
which the daily papers have been record- 
ing for the last month. Not for a long 
time have so many disasters involving 
loss of life and property occurred in a 
In every case the accident, 
upon investigation, was traceable to neg- 
lect of duty on the part of some employé 
upon whose competency and carefulness 
rested the heavy responsibility for safety. 
It is easy for a railway company under 
such circumstances to say that accidents 
will happen in spite of every precaution, 
and that the railways should not be 
blamed; but such a statement will not 


few weeks. 


bear examination, ‘The theory of good 
railroading demands that no accidents 


occur, and when such do happen they 
must be owing to violations of the rules 
tound by long experience to be necessary 
for safety. Of course it will occasionally 
happen that a hidden flaw in some piece 
of metal will wreck a train; but even then 
the question arises whether due precau- 
tions had been taken to secure the best of 
stecLand the best of workmanship. An 
caused by a ‘‘ cheap” carwheel 
which has broken is not ** providential.” 
Far more is this reasoning true of the 
disaster caused by some employ é's failure 
to do his duty. Was he originally a com- 
petent man for his post? Were precau- 
tions taken to ascertain his history and his 
character? Had he had experience enough 
with trains to realize what responsibility 
he was assuming?’ Some of our recent 
accidents have shown a fatal neglizence 
onthe part of the superintendents and 
oflicers to make such inquiries, 


accident 


In one 
case a signalman, whose neglect allowed 
two trains to collide in a block which he 
was hired to protect, had been a sailor 
with little railway experience and was 
paid $10 per month, In another case a 
raw man, in the absence of the regular 
telegraph operator, was permitted to take 
u train order which he bungled. In these 
cases the indirect cause of the losses of 
life was the incompetency of the men 
selected or allowed to perform duties and 
upon whose faithfulness and care depend- 
ed safety. And for such accidents the 
railway company, its officers and the 
directors who determine the policy must 
assume the real responsibility to the pub- 
lic. Mconomy is, of Course, necessary to 
the successful carrying on of any business ; 
but as every business man knows ** there 
is a Withholding more than is meet, yet it 
tendeth to poverty.” In other words, 
“cheap” men and ‘* cheap” materials, tho 
they may seem for a time to save money, 
are in the end the most wasteful. The 
actual cost of accidents, to say nothing of 
the saving of life, would suflice to pay 
and keep a good set of men. Public 
opinion throughout the United States 
should be aroused to insist that railway 
employés upon whom rest the safety of 
trains should be selected men, and should 
be paid wages commensurate with the 
standard of work, experience and responsi- 
bility demanded of them, 

But no just review of the subject should 
stop at this point. A railway is a com- 
mercial enterprise, and as such is entitled 
to the profits common to the other indus- 
tries around it, and which it serves. The 
directors are chosen by the owners of the 
railway to realize this profit ; their policy 
is shaped so as to leave this profit asa 
Margin between 
expenses, 


earnings and operating 
Many arailway would pay no 
dividends and but littke bond interest if 
its expenses for wages and for mainte- 
nance and to be increased 
One-third. If we ask why good wages are 
not paid to a better class of engineers, 
brakemen and signalmen, we have in 
Many cases the reason here. Superin- 
tendents are judged too often by their 
record as economizers merely, 

Obviously one remedy for this state of 
things would be larger gross earnings. It 
is equally true that the rates charged by 
the railways for the transportation of 
goods are generally too low in the United 
States. Especially is this true when 
‘cuts” in the regular tariffs are being 
made, For this too low average—much 


repairs were 


lower than in Europe and really unneces- 
sarily so—the anti-pooling clause of the 
Interstate Commerce Act is remotely 
responsible. So are the various statutes 
passed by State Legislatures limiting rail- 
yay charges reasonable in themselves. 
And back of all stands the public which 
is responsible for favoring or allowing the 
continued decline in railway rates until 
the earnings will not yield a profit if a 
proper sum is set aside for expense. How 
“an we expect an intelligent and trained 
man to be kept at work for forty dollars a 
month in a responsible position in the 
Eastern States? Such an unreasonable 
expectation, if held is caused by the low 
average rates charged bythe great railways, 
The public cannot have safety for their 
trains without paying for thatsafety in 
some form, 

The reform should, however, begin with 
the service itself. The public have a 
right to expect competent employés and 
good apparatus—such as block signals—as 
necessary to their safety and are justified 
in demanding them. If it shall after- 
ward be found that their railway expenses 
are thereby unduly increased, the com- 
panies will have a clear case before the 
American people. But fairness to them- 
selves and to their passengers requires the 
railways first of all to secure competent 
men for their service and to spare no pains 
to keep these men from departing even a 
little from the strict line of duty. This 
means discipline, a thing hard to secure, 
but essential to safety and to true economy 
of operation. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 
THE improvement in financial affairs 
which began with the action of the 
House on the Silver Repeal bill has ex- 
tended into business circles, and on every 
hand there are reports of revival and 
brightening prospects. Money is easier, 
commercial paper is mills 
are starting up in all sections of the coun- 
try, and business houses with few excep- 
tions report genuine improvement. This 
sudden emerging from the condition of 
prostration which existed two weeks ago, 
is traceable to nothing else but the em- 
phatic mandate of public opinion which 
the gentlemen at Washington had no 


more salable, 


alternative except to obey. How long 
the small minority in the Senate 
will continue to trifle with the will of 


an overwhelming majority cannot at this 
writing be told; but absolute repeal 
seems only a question of a few days, The 
sensitiveness of the markets to uncertainty 
still remains, and was reflected in the dis- 
appointment aroused by rumors of com- 
promise from Washington. For 
time to come certain lines of business are 
sure to kept in by 
the prospect of tariff charges. The iron 
and woolen trades are particularly anx- 
ious concerning this matter; more 80, 
perhaps, than concerning silver, altho 
the latter difficulty touched much the 
largest variety of interests. We have re- 
peatedly asserted in these columns that 
there was more alarm over tariff changes 
than necessary, and that no radical re- 
ductions seemed possible, no matter what 
the party in power might wish to do, The 
Administration is embarrassed with a de- 
pleted Treasury and heavy obligations, 
which forbid any changes that would re- 
duce the revenue from customs. Presi- 
dent Cleveland has further given indici 
tions that he does not favor any revision 
which would seriously embarrass vested 
interests ; so that the tariff question is not 
so disturbing a factor as many have per- 
persistently feared. It is highly desirable, 
however, that this uncertainty be removed 
as soon as possible ; and present indica- 
tions are that a bill will be reported this 
fall or winter and go into effect not ear- 
lier than July Ist, 1894, It is also 
pected that change will be sharpest in 
duties ranging between 75 and 1007, as 
these yield little revenue. The duties on 
silks are exected to remain for revenue 
purposes. 


some 


be suspense 


°X- 


Clearing House returns in the United 
States decreased 26% during the month of 
August. The earnings of ninety-two 
railroads fell off over 107% for the same 





period. More than one-third of the cotton 


spindles in the country were idle for sev- 
eral weeks. The weekly capacity of pig 
iron output was reduced more than one- 
half in August, and over one million 
hands, or 5¢ of the country’s wage-earners 
were idle during a large portion of the 
month. These are some of the facts de- 
veloped by the Angust panic. They 





showed a stoppage of the wheels of indus- 
try and production ont of all proportion 
to the curtailment of consumption : due 
almost entirely to fear, It was impossible 
for such a suspension to continue, because 
there was no general evidence of over- 
production or large supplies ; and the 
ordinary consumption of merchandise, 
necessary in spite of economies, rendered 
the resumption work imperative. 
Hence the rapid starting up of factories 
throughout the country. Last week over 
forty textile mills resumed and twenty- 
live stopped, The Fall River mills are 


of 


about to start again at reduced wages. 
Many iron works are resuming opera- 


tions. Only 323 failures were reported 
against 885 and 430 for the two preced- 
ing weeks, 

Nearly all the merchandise markets ex- 
hibited a better tone. Wheat advanced 
lc. to Tike. for September delivery ; but 
the rise discouraged sales for export, and 
with an increased crop movement prices 
subsequently yielded. The present esti- 
mate of yield is 400,000,000 bushels. Flour 
higher per barrel, checked 
business. Corn to 47jc., chiefly 
owing to repeated reports of damage by 
drouth. generally 
hizher, lard advancing to 8}c. for Prime 
City, and pork to $1617 for mess, Cof- 
fee was also higher at I74c. for No. 1, tho 
business was somewhat disturbed by in- 
terruption of cable communication with 
Brazil, active at 5gec, 
Retined petroleum was 
also firm at 5.15c. in barrels. Naval stores, 
rice and nearly all Southern agricultural 
products were strong, owing to the inju- 
ries received by the late storms, Middling 
uplands cotton is quoted at8c., an advance 


is 5c. which 


rose 2c. 


Pork products were 


Refined sugars were 
for granulated, 


of fc., the improvement being mainly at- 
tributed to better 
expectations of 


and 
an unfavorable report 
from the Agricultural Bureau. Copper 
up to 9c, for Lake Superior ingot, 
with a good demand for export. Pig 
tin firm at the late ad- 
vance, and a good consumptive demand 
is reported. The market for pig iron is 
dull at $12.75(0¢15.50, and stocks have in- 
creased; but any revival in the demand 
for manufactured iron will quickly absorb 
these. Irom the dry goods trade the re- 
ports have indicated steady improvement. 
Buyers, while taking hold 
more freely. Print cloths were dull but 
firm at 24¢. Fora period the dry goods 
market was shocked by the announcement 
of auction sale of 12,000 packages 
Amoskeag staple cotton fabrics; but the 
effect of this is expected to be beneficial 
in that it will clear off stocks which have 
been hanging over the market for many 
months. This accumulation antedates 
both silver or tarill questions, 


foreign advices 


is 


Was very 


cautious, are 


an 


The financial markets reflected more 
improvement than any other, ‘This was 
to be expected for the reason that they 
felt more keenly the depressing influences 
of the week previous, In many cases 
stocks scored remarkable advances, which 
were chiefly attributable to manipulation, 
It was, therefore, a matter of surprise that 
the advance was so well sustained and 
followed by a partial revival of foreign 
and outside buying. Large gold imports, 
increasing bank reserves and easier money 
all contributed to satisfy Wall Street 
operators. Decreased railroad earnings 
brought little discouragement; for it was 
argued that the returns now appearing 
represent traflic at the worst stage of 
depression, that business is now picking 
up and that even if earnings are not as 
large as afew months ago, still the. econo- 
mies recently enforced will maintain net 
results at a good average, 
very plentiful at rates ranging from 2 
to 4%. Time money is easier, tho not 


Call money is 





abundant, 6% being the usual rate. The 
demand for commercial paper is improv- 
ing, altho 87 


names and considerable paper is still sold 
at 10¢. From the West reports are of an 
encouraging character, as borrowers are 
regaining confidence and making more 
frequent applications than lenders are 
inclined or able to meet. The New York 
bank statement showed a gain of $4,500,- 
000 in reserves last week, leaving a sur- 
plus of $3,000,000. A further increase in 
this item will naturaliy lead to a cancel- 
lation of Clearing House certificates. 
The following is a comparison of the 

averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 









Sept. 9. Sept 2. Increase. 
LOOKS. . ccccccocce 6,968,200 $400, 160,300 *$5,200, 100 
Specie.......... ee 70), 260 900 66,860,500 2,400,400 
Legal tenders... 27,152,400 25,074,000 2,077,000 
Deposits........ ‘ 700 374,010, LOD #222400 
Circulation .... 11,209,400 911,600 1,297,800 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie ......eee0. — BG9,260,900 $66,860,500 2,400,400 
Legal tenders.... 25,074,500 2,077,900 
Total reserve.. “$96,413,300 $11,935,000 4,478,300 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. oF 5,446,925 93,512,525 #55, 600 
Surplus reserve ¥2,960,: 875 $1,507, 5% * 5s 900 


Excess of reserve September lth, svz2........ #4781, 975 
* Decrease. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were firm. 





Bid. Asked, 
U.S. 4s, 1907, registered..... Cdecececeverecccs 1s =D 
U.S. 49, 1907, COMPON.......0..c000 ose ned 1114 112% 
Ext. U.S, 28. 1801, registered.......... ..... - Weg 
Currency 68, 1895..... dnedésruge eewaee soccecces MS 
Currency 6s, 1896... 104 aa 
Currency 6s, 1897.. lt aa 
Currency 6s, 1898 es 7” 100 . 
Currency 6s, 1890.......... eccee. oll ee 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling ruled easier, 
with larger offerings of commercial bills. 
The demand was rather slack. 

Messrs. Brown Bros. quoted actual rates 
as follows: 


I ie winriwsdenedvnsuncuasieducesissnccuccs 
SIGE. ccciessecs cee . 





BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending September 9th, were as follows : 


Hide & Leather 


| Tradesmen’s........ 
Shoe & Leather 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks: 






Bid. Bid. 
CUES .5:.0: 40) Manhattan ‘ 175 
Comme 175 Seaboard Natio .. 173 
Eleventh W 200 | Western Nat'l....... 105 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 











Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
HB, Claflin Gougees. Ist ome. sen <6 da “ 
do. do. e ow : 
7 a Co., com. ue 204 
pfd covce ee 24 
— ‘Direc Lory. ecesceseccee ee oe oe 
do preferred . eT oe sl 
Proctor & Gamble, —_ eee 116 ee oa 
do. HY ee 
P. Lorillard Co. com. . “2 
do. i) fd... ° 100 107 ° 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... .. . 16 
American Straw Board Co...... ee se oe SHG 
Celluloid CO. ....4..66. 46 eves es Whe 
New York Biscuit Co.. oe 27 ee 
Diamond Match Oo.......... eee se es 120 
Eppens, Smith & W jemann Co... 108 108 on 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....The Ihlinois Central Railway carried 
during the months of May, July and Au- 
gust 10th, 556,206 World’s Fair and subur- 
ban passengers, 


-Itis very gratifying to know that 
the “Torrey Bankruptcy bill will be before 
both Houses of Congress at the present 
session and that a strong effort will prob- 
ably be made to pass it. 


....The business men of -+the United 
States would be particularly obliged to 
the United States Senate if they would 
act on the Sherman Bill without further 
delay. Tedious talk is entirely needless 
and has no further excuse, 


....The amount of property in New 
York City exempt from taxation for 
State purposes is $808,430,795. It em- 
braces property of the city, United States, 
New York State, churches, parsonages 
and clergymen. 


...The revenues of the Government for 
the month of August have suffered a de- 
crease of about ten millious of dollars 
over the corresponding week for 1892 on ac- 
count of the remakable falling off of cus- 
toms receipts and internal revenue. 


..Financial matters of the Exposition 
are looking brighter. The third payment 
of 10¢ on the bonded indebtedness was 
made last week, and it isexpected on Sep- 
tember 18th and 22d that similar pay- 





is the quotation for best ! 


ments will be made. ‘These payments will 
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leave unpaid $2.222,250. The total paid 
attendance to date reaches nearly 11,000,- 
OU0. 

...The following securities were sold 
at auction ; 


2 shares State Trust Co. ..........eeee eee eeeee 195 
1 cert. membership N. Y. Produce Ex....... $510 
3) shares Citizens’ Bank of Johnson ¢ ity 

MUD. .covennebpe sess evneser sos ebnr seer ese $250 


$: 
$125,000 Excelsior Springs Company, first mort. 
6x bond-=, due 190,,.. emcee 
$8,000 A. T. and S. Fé Rd. Co, 4% gen. mort gold 
. a 


‘nonds, due 1989...... (s0sbeeen sa snene ode 
© shares Third Avenue Rd, Co.............. 140 
40 shares E. W. Bliss Co. com. rights.....:......49 
40 shares FE. W- Bliss Co. pref. rights... 5) 


_. .Statement of shipments of anthra- 
cite coal (approximated) for the week end- 
ing August 26th, 1893, compared with the 
corresponding period last year, compiled 
from the returns furnished by the mine 
operators : 







Regions. 183. 182. Inc. FF Dec. 
Wyoming....... 358,772 441,090 2558 
Lehigh........ 5M 25979 19,910... 
Schuylkill. 215,415 sue 10,469 

Total...... . T2000 Ts ia 72,807 
Total year to a “ 

date........ 627,151,438 26,122,575 1,009,065 


....The Standard Oil Trust has come 
to an end. The process of winding up 
this great financial institution has been 
going on quietly during the past year and 
a half. The property held by the trust, 
except stocks of corporations, has been 
sold at private sale and the proceeds dis- 
tributed to the owners of trust certificates 
according to their respective holdings. 
Probably the Standard Oil Trust has been 
not only one of the largest but one of the 
most successful financially of any trust 
ever organized, 


_...We are glad to note that confidence 
is being rapidly restored, The list of 
manufacturing concerns resuming opera- 
tions, often with increased forces as pub- 
lished in the daily papers, is reassuring 
of better times. A large percentage of 
the National banks which were obliged 
to suspend have resumed business, mer- 
chants are beginning to buy more freely ; 
and persons well informed on the situa- 
tion tell us that there is every indication 
that the fall and winter business will be 
an unusually large one. 


... Secretary Carlisle has made a very 
important decision, holding that tinned 
plates made from imported black plates are 
not **produced” in the United States within 
the meaning of the Tariff act of October 
Ist, 189). This decision is made in view 
of the fact that the McKinley Law provides 
that tin plates shall be admitted free of 
duty unless the production in this country 
for either of the six years next preceding 
June 30th, 1897, has equaled one-third the 
amount imported and entered for con- 
sumption during any year between Octo- 
ber Ist, 1890, and October Ist, 1897. 


....The panic of 1893 has differed in 
several respects from all previous ones, 
and particularly that manufacturers, 
producers and the general business public 
have been for many months preparing for 
what we have experienced this summer, 
There has been for a long time a continu- 
ous contraction of stocks on hand in al- 
most every branch of industry, the result 
being that stocks of goods of all sorts at 
this time are probably smaller than they 
have been for a great many years. This 
fact will start mills and shops into prompt 
activity tomeet the demand which must 
inevitably come. 


....-The celebrated Mesaba_ .Range 
Mines, the Duluth, Mesaba and Northern 
Railroad and the Rockefeller interest in 
the Colby group of Gogebic Range Mines 
in Michigan and Wisconsin have been 
organized a3 an iron ore trust to be known 
as the Lake Superior Consolidated Lron 
Mines, with a capital of $30,000,000, The 
combination is one of the strongest in the 
country and can undoubedly control 
prices of iron ores, The Mesaba Mines 
included in this consolidation are very 
ecobnoinically worked, the ore being 
scooped up by steam shovels and dumped 
on cars at an expense of a few cenis a 
ton. The expense- of production in the 
deep, hard ore mines of the older ranges 
which will have to compete with the new 
company is much greater. 


....Frank B. Beers, a leading Brooklyn 
broker, recently stated that his predictions 
of better times are being fulfilled sooner 
than he expected. Mr. Beers says: 

“A great change has already taken place 
in Brooklyu within a week, and all our lead- 
ing securities show gvod prospects of large 
advances this tall. Our financial institutions 
in Brooklyn are very strong. We have tour 
large banks of deposit which rauk among 
the best in the State. ‘The stock of the First 
National Bank 1s quoted at 450 to 465, the 
National City Bauk about 300 to 400, the 
Mechanics’ Bank and the Nassau Bauk 
about 275. I sold Mechanics’ Bank stock 
this week for 272. About the national situ- 
ation I have decided views. [ would have 
our Secretary of the Treasury consult and 
act in harmony with our best bankers. 
We want less furecasting and more faith, 
less hesitancy and more courage, increased 
loyalty to couvtry and less devotion to 
party. We want statesmen of progressive 


energy of mind and sincerity of purpose 
who, confident that they are right, are not 
afraid to be thought wrong.” 








DIVIDENDS, 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
has declared on that portion of the pre- 
ferred stock which is entitled to quarterly 
dividend, a dividend of 144, and on com- 
mon stock a quarterly dividend of 32, pay- 
able October 2d. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14¢ on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broad- 
way, October 2d. 

AND 


Selected Railroad Bonds 
DEALT IN BY 
HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
24 NASSA! STREET, NEW YORK, 


Selected Securities.” 





Send Jor our list of * 


VERMILYE & CO,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MAKGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


The Trust Company of America. - 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, Topeka; Provident 

Bullding, Philadelphia; Bank Block, Denver. 
First Mortgage Louns Negotiated, Municipal and 
Corporate bonds Bought and Sold. Managers have 
over 20 years’ experience, Correspondence solicited, 
T. BL SWERT, Pres’t, GhEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't, 
Y, $200,000 worth for sale by the 
6% Gold Bonds Peabody Invesiument & Trust 


Co., Boston blk... Denver, Colo. 


FREDERICK A. BOOTH, 
19 Kast 16th Street, New York, 
Second door west from Union Square. 

Care of Estates and Properties, Collection 
ot Rents, 
Real Estate, Mortgage Loans, Insurance, 


Special attention given to the Care of Property and 
Collection of Rents. 


THE CLISE INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Paid up Capital, $150,000, 


City and Farm Loans payable in Gold, 
Interest 7 and S per cent., payable semi- 
annually in New York Exchange. 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 

SPER CENT. GOLD MORTGAGES, 

#200 upwards. One to five years time. Interest 


collected free of charge. Guaranteed and absolutely 
safe. If you have spare mouey to invest write us for 


list and reference, 
GOULD & WHITWORTH, Seattle. Wash, 
OWN Western lands which do 
not bring a fair income, and 
you desire to sell, or 
OWN Western loans which are 
YOU hen “ rite to the 
GOSSARD INVESTMENT CO., 
| KANSAS CITY, - ° y 
Full description desired, 
Fourteen Years’ Eixperience. 
San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
Antonio National Bank. 
Edinburgh, Scotland: The Scottish-American Mort- 
gage Company iimited, 
For information write to 
E. B. CHANDLER, 
igh Geade lovestments, 
Correspondence solicited, Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena, 
WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 


not satisfactory, and you 
REFERENCES: 
272 Commerce Street, San Antanioa _Texae, 
SEATTLE, W een, 


want to sell, or 
Western mortgages 
New York City: INDEPENDENT and Christian Union 
Newspapers; Watson & Lang, Agents, Bank of 
Hi. B. PALMER, 
Hlelena, Montana, 
[ALBEE ‘ 


OW ! 
that should be foreclosed, 
Montreal; Third National Bank. 
DEALER IN 
STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
iti 





Gilt-edged Ist Mortgage Real 
katate [nvesin 
Write for particulars. 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENT, 
The bed-rock upon which fortunesare built. The 


experiences of the past ninety days, in the business 
world, show the instability of stock values. It is 
different with investments in realty. 
GKEKAT FALLS, MONTANA, 

offers unexcelled opportunities to the careful invest- 
or, Lmmensity and stability are the attributes of her 
resources, and every present cond'tion presages a 
great city that will rank with the foremost of the 
manufacturing centers. Population 12,000, paved 
business streets, splendid systems for water supply, 
electric lighting and sewerage; fifteen miles of elec- 
tric street railway tn operation; beautiful parks and 
good school and church privileges. Property is cheap; 
jots Suxl2d feet, one-half mile from the business 
center (city water and electric lignt avatlable), cor- 
ner lots $6.0, inside lots $400. Think this over and buy 
alot. Address 

Great Falls Water Power and Townsite Co, 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


Those who visit the World’s Fair should study Chie 
cago, its history and the conditions which made tt 
the most phenomenal city mn the world. The same 
conditions exist at Dutath, and in many lines of 
business it is already Chicago’s only rival. It hasa 
larger uributary country, which is rapidly develop. 
ing. While West don’t fall to visit Duluth with a 
view of investing, as you can make it the most profit. 
able trip of your se. Callon or write to 


C. E. LOVETT & CO, 





BANKING CO MPAN Y 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York aud the Securtty Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and eine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, ete. 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, _ 


MONEY TO LOAN 


ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


GERMAN-AMERICAN 
REAL ESTATE 


TITLE GUARANTEE CO. 


Titles Examined and Guaranteed. 
FIXED AND LOW FEES. 


No charges for disbursements. _ 
34 NASSAU ST. (Mutual Life B’ld’g), N.Y. 
1S9 Montague St.(iteal Est Ex. Bldg.) B’klyn 
ANDREW L. SOULARD, President, 


United States 
Sortgage Co, 


Chartered 1871. 
Capital, - - #%2,000,000 
Surplus, - - 500,000 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges. Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage, 
Issues Debenture Bonds, Receives Deposits 
subject to check and allows interest on daily 
balances, Issues Certificates of Deposit, 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent, 
Pays Coupons, Executes all Trusts, 
OFFICERS. 

AES R. HENDERSON ..... President 

KOUNTZE.......... Vice President 
KW. YOUNG....2d V. Pres. & Tr. 
RTURNBULL..Assist. Treasurer 
AM P. ELLIOTT............ Secretary 

DIRECTORS, 
Samuel D. Babcock, 

William Babcock, 8S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
William KE, Bailey, Seattle, Chariton T. Lewis, 
Charles D, Dickey, Jr., Lewis may 
William P, Dixon, Theodore Morford, 
Robert A. Granniss, Richard A, McCurdy, 
Theo, A, Havemeyer, Robert Olyphant, 
Charles Kk. Henderson Edwin Packard 
James J. HA, St. Paul, William W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, Jas. W. Seymour, Jr., 
Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson, 


INVESTMENT. WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 


THE INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
BONDS, | Topeka, Kan., Boston, Mass., 

} Philadelphia, Pa, 

THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Capital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 
Protits, $500,000.00, Collections promptly made on all 
points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 
payment. FLA, Chamberlain, President, H M. Knox, 
Vice President, KE. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 


Perry Harrison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
Cashier, 





















SPOKANE, WASH. 
8% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS, 


A. B. MEAD. A. L, Cur. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATES 
L¢ JANS by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender, 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default, 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 
lender, Twenty-one years’ businessand noloss. The 
highest references, Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chic . 
First National Bank Bldg., lown Falls, fa. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 

Capital, - - - - - - £500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 268,356 18 
INCORPORATED 1872, 

Offers to investors its debentures, amply secured by 
first mortgages on Real Estate deposited with Trus- 
tees, principal and interest payable at the Chemical 
National Bank, New York. Amount of issue is lim- 
ited. 

The company has no outstanding guaranteed loans, 
Is under supervision of Banking Departmentsof New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Correspondence solicited, 
JOHN M. OWENS, Pres, 
D. F. WITTER, V 


Ga. W. Cons 


managed, We rent, collect. 
rents, pay taxes and look 
after assessments, 


negotiated, payable in gold secured 


Conservative Investors 








W.E. COFFIN, Treas. 


Pres. J. H. BLATR, Sec, 


EVERETT, WASH. 
The Coming Industrial Center on Puget Sound where the 
Great Northern Railway Reaches Tide-water. 


Fighteen months old, has 24 industries in successfv loperation, 3 railroads, 7 banks, 5,000 population, elee- 
ric railroad, electric lights, planked streets, water system, etc. Send for Illustrated pamphlet. 


SCHUYLER DURYEE, General Manager, The Everett Land Co. Everett, Wash. 








FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE PUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com- 
mercial Center because it has: 


The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land. 
The most Magnificent Forests of Tinsber in the world: 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 
pie a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Tron, Silver, 
zead, Gold and other ores. fxtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


- WASHINGTON. 


x =Ii4 ae Pa! TY r ¢ Y 
EK. SI EIN BA BT 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners 
choice 6 per cent, to 10 per cent. investinents always 
on hand, Tacoma, Washington. 


~ 
GELDER, BAILEY & CO., 
Esuitable Building, Denver, Colo. 
HIGH CLASS INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
We offer safe and permanent dividend paying gold 
mining stocks, and speculative developmeat mining 
stocks, practically sure for amount invested and 
promising large profits in dividends and increased 
values in corporations controlled by ourselves. 
Correspondence and personal Cails solicited, 


Safe Gold Loans. 


Portland, Oregon, 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 


has spectal facilities for placing money at 6 to & per 
cent. on improved city property with ‘insured titles, 
secured by first mortgage, principal and interest re- 
payable in GoLb. 


Keference; National Park Bank, New York. 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 


WHY loan it for you on Real Estate Security, 


atGto? per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO, J. PAUL, Omaha, Neb., U.S.A. 


$50,000 Ist MORTGAGE, 10 YEAR 6 
PER CENT, GOLD BONDS 

issued by Farmers’ High Line Canal and Reservoir 

Co. This Company is one of the oldest: irrigating 

companies in Colorado, property valued at over $500),- 

000, has no indebtedness other than these bonds, For 
tull information address 

Denver Trust & Safe I 

926 seventeer 

or room 29, 






deposit Co. Trustee, 
hst., Denver, 
iD) Broadway, N. Y. City. 


0 NE FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutery secure. Interest pay- 

Ose semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to aft 








loans. Highest references, Address 
FRANK J. HAMILTON, Faitbheaven, Wasa 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES, 





BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STRHET, N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 
NEW YORK, Sept. 6th, Iss, 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar 
Refining Company have this day declared tie follow. 
ing dividends, payable October 2d. On that portion 
of the preferred stock which4ds entitled to quarterly 
dividends, 144 per cent. On the common stock a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 
The transfer books will close on September Ith at 
3 o0’clock P.M., and be reopened on October 3d. 
JOHN E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEW York, September Mth, Ish. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 

HALF PEK CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared payabie at this office on 
and atver Monday, October 2a, Is93. 

The transfer books will be closed on Friday, Sep- 
tember 1th, at 3 o’clock P.M., re-openea on ‘Tuesday, 
October 3d, at WW o'clock A.M., and will be closed 
again on Saturday, October 7th, at 12 o'clock M, pre- 
paratory to the annual election to be held on Wednes- 
day, November Sth, 1883. 

Db. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treas. 


READING NOTICES, 
TO OUR READERS. 








OuR subscriber are rapidly returning to 
their homes from their summer outings, 
which we trust have been pleasant, restful 
and beneficial. The long, cool evenings of 
autumn suggest reading. We are sure 
that THE INDEPENDENT is fully appreciated, 
judging from our very liberal receipts from 
new and old subscribers. In succeediug is- 
sues we expect to give a full account each 
week of the Parliament of Religions at the 
Chicago Exposition, one of the most inter- 
esting gatherings ever convened, 

We trust our old subscribers in forward- 
ing their renewals will not forget to in- 
clude the names of new subscribers who 
might be interested in THE INDEPENDENT. 

Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 







One month........ $ 25) Six months........$1 W 
Three months...... 75 | Nine months... 2 = 
Four months...... 1 00 | One year...... os 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber..... 
One year each to two subscribe 


Three years to one subscriber...... becasgnae Sane 
Three subscribers one year each... 00 
Four years to one subscriber..... 

Four subscribers one year each.... 

Five years to one sumscriber..... 


Five subscribers one year each... 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*¢ TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 


Single 
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ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient toremit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. ; 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, Will be sent to any one asking 
for it. ae y 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges. ete., With theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates, 

DUNLAP’S HATS. 

Every gentleman is interested in observing the 
pew style of fali hats, and when the first of Septem- 
per comes the Well known house of Messrs. Dunlap 
& Company always place upon the market their new 
fall styles. Thirty-six years ago, Or in 187, the first 
Dunlap hat was maae, [tis now known in every sec- 
tion of the United States, and is universally —- 
The factory where the celebrated Dunlap hats are 
made is sald to be the largest in the world ; all kinds 
of gentlemen's hats are made under one roof, A 
Dunlap silk hat is no longera luxury, it is a necessity 
tw every gentleman who means to dress well. 
strangers Coming to New York wish to purchase a 
good bat they should not fail to visit Dunlap’s stores, 
jis Fifth Avenue, between 22d and 25d streets, and 181 
Broadway; but if one Cannot come to New York he 
ean buy he Dunlap hat in almost any city in the 
United States. a 


~ oo 








A NEW COOK BOOK, 

Miss MARIA PARLOA has just written a new cook 
book, Which has been gotten out in handsome style, 
with illustrations, illuminated cover, etc., by the 
Liebig Extract of Meat Company. It gives a large 
number of receipts of whose practical value Miss 
Parloa’s reputation is a sufficient guaranty. ‘This 
litthe book will be sent, free of charge, by mail, to 
those of our readers who will send an application ou 
rs. Dauchy & Co.,, 27 Park Place, 
y housewife will appreciate it, 







and will find in it many simple receipts for the im- 
proved preparation of some of the familtar dishes, as 
well as more elaborate receipts for various delicious 
things, supposed, perhaps, to come in the province of 
the * professional’ cook, but which, by Miss Parloa's 
directions, can now be successfully prepared at 


home. 
a ee 
MURDOC K PARLOR GRATE COM- 
29ANY. 


Vue Murdock Parlor Grate Company, formerly at 
IS Beacon Street, boston, dave removed to their new 
and enlarged quarters av 156 Koylston Street near 
Park Square. ‘this ts one of the best locations tn the 
cily ana is sure to attract myre attention than ever 
to the goods manufacturea by the Murdock Parlor 
Grate Compiny ‘This Company now employs the 
best English and Swedish artisans in metal work, 
and Can guarantee the finest results in wrought iron, 
brassand bronze, A visit to their store to see their 
new line of tile and metal work for the open ftire- 
place is time wellspent. Special attention is drawn 
to Lhe Roman mosaic manufactures intended for pub- 
lic buildings and private residences, As the Com 
pany employ skilled Italian workmen and use the 
very best of marble, they do not hesitate to guaran- 
tee their work. We have had business dealings 
with the Murdock Parlor Grate Company tor many 
years and feel satisfied that customers will feel more 
than pleased with their purchases, 

ce 


MODERN HOUSE-HEA'TING AT LOW 
COST. 





Few people are aware that a modern steam or hot- 
water heating job which will work automatically,run 
noiselessly, vive perfect results and reduce coal bills 
twenty-five per cent over the old-fashioned hot-air 
furnace, Can be furnished for an ordinary eight-room 
house for from $400 to $400 put in complete, and can 
be runatacost for fuel of less than four cents a 
room per day and thoroughly warm the house, 

The Furman boiler, manufactured by the Heren- 
deen Manufacturing Company, of Geneva, N. Y., has 
Many advantages, It can be used for steam dur- 
ing severe weather, when radiators need to be 
very hot, and when only a litthe heat is necessary, 
can be immediately changed toa hot-water system 
by sunply turning a valve, It will put the heat 
wherever you wart it, at any time and in any quan- 
lity, and at slight expense, 

The Herendeen Manufacturing Co. issue a 150 page 
HMustravea hand-book on Modern Heating and Ven- 
Hilation,” answering all questions that may suggest 
Uerselves and giving some cucirely new facts on tie 
subjeeo If you want to breathe pure air, have your 
house colntortably and evenly warmed, ¢njoy all the 
luxuries of life and cat off your doctor's bill, te will 
pay you to write to the Company, learn about their 
system aud get them to make an estimate, free of 
charge, on Warining your house. 

- oe _ 
SOUPS. 

THERE has been during the last few years a very 
great linprovement ino the living of the average 
Ainerican. His food is more nutritious, better pre- 
pared, more appetizing, and with little if any in- 
crease In its Cost. A greater variety of well-cooked, 
digestible dishes now nnd a place on his table than 
ever belore, 

The Franco-American Food Company, of Franklin 
Street and West: browdway, New York, are certainly 
entitied to much creait for their contribution to this 
happy state of affairs so far as one very important 
article of living is concerned, To them belongs the 
eredic of introducing in this country French soups of 
the highest quality at prices within the means of the 
ordinary ciuizen. They put up both in cans and glass 
# Varlety of soups, game and chicken patés, ready- 
made brenceh entrees, plu pudding and brotnus tor 
invalids, 

Every article having their brand upon it can be 
implicitly relied upon in) every way. The fluest 
quality of raw materials only are selected, and the 
Uns from which the caus are manulactured are of 
the best grade imported Charcoal tin, soldered on the 
outside; Infact, every feature of their preparation 
commends itself on thy score of healvifulness aud 
Cleanliness, the whole being under the direct’ per- 
somal supervision of Mr. Alphonse Biardot, formerty 
ms Paris, well known as an expert in the culinary art 
voll in the United States and in burope, mousekee pers 
know that soups are hanay to have in the house both 
for daily use and for emergency ; their opportunity is 
how present. The Company willbe glad tosend their 
price list lo any one sending a request to them for it. 

“ a 





ONE of the best indications of the character of an 
estab Ishiment that sells merchandise of any kind ts 
to be found in the Class of goods Carried in stock, It 
Is also the very best indication of the character and 
slahaing of Its customers. The dealer who 1s con- 
Unually pushing * Jov lots” and goods Lhat are * just 
as Bood as the standard, at less prices than the 
Standard can be purchased for, is seldom successtul 
or retlable, 

This idea is as forcibly shown in the article of 
bulntas perhaps in any other. Our fathers rightly 
thought that Strictly Pure White Lead and pure Lin 
Perea tnade the mos: durable,attractive and the best 
ie Whi h could be applied to any building ; but in 
nh pees >, hamerous mixtures of a variety of names 
ona a _—— have been presented in lieu of the stand- 





sare made of a great 
38 gooU but in their 
“¢ White Lead and 
of so many badly 
x fact that in all of 
W Nite that sald to be “just as good” as 
By pages ad, the ingredients are always materials 
Tg very much less that White Lead, 

nn re ri tonal Lead Co, are the largest manufactur- 
in thi Strictly Pare White Lead, and lead sroducts, 
White pares or in the world. All their brands of 
rhektesgdegz a are Inanufactured by the old Dutch 
six a slow corrosion, Consuming from three to 

months’ time in the process of manufacture, 





y 
* CAUBE 
Itis a noticeable 
are 


hee ae cess Kives White Lead its character, as the 
reliable a aay their brands are sold by the most 
Mates. ab coe in paints throughout the United 
Lead Company's tena paying, that the National 
are always ut Phasing S are strictiy maintained and 
ue eaee Manufacture a line of White Lead tint- 
each ¢ xh al hese colors are sold in one pound cans, 
of Strictl pk sullicient to tint twenty-five pounds 
Strictly + Bding Ba hite Lead, the desired shade. Buy 
National lite Lead (of a standard brand) and 


Colors and a ee shure White Lead tintin 


b your rey q * oy 
You will ten RL ready mixed paints yourself. 


C. D. ALLEN, D.D.S., begs to announce his removal 
from 11 West 39th Street to his present (temporary) 
address, No, 159 West 34th Street, New York City. 


+> 
oo 


ONE of the most incisive, wide-awake, energetic, 
pushing, never-let-up_ general agents of any life in- 
surance company is John I. D. Bristol, manager of 
the general agency office of New York City of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, Wis., of 23d 
Street and Madison Avenue. He talks asif he really 
believed that the policies issued by the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company were without doubt 
better than those issued by any other company and 
in a great many instances he succeeds in making 
otber people believe what he believes, or, at least, in- 
auces them to take policies in the Northwestern 
Mutual which is just about the same thing. He even 
goes so far as to maintain that an interview of an 
intended policy holder with a Northwestern agent is 
worth several hundred dullars a minute. While he 
likes to write policies for fifty thousand dollars, he 
has been known as 2 special fuvor to write those of 
much smaller amounts and upon any of the different 
plans issued by the Northwestern Mutual Life. 











Feeler 


Some people send a small 
order to a city merchant as a 
feeler—to see if he’s honest. or 
lives up to his promises, 

Did you ever stop to think 
that when a firm does business 
for 45 years and grows and 
grows (as we have) that it must 
have kept its promises / 

Whether your order be for 25 
cents or $25, it’s Just as carefully 
looked after in our perfectly. or- 
ganized Mail Order Department. 

And if your goods don’t suit, 
send them back. We want to 
suit—that’s why we want the 
goods back. We 


for profit, and the only way to 


do business 


do it is to please our customers, 
and we do. 
Twice a year we publish a 


our stocks—40 different 
chandising departments. 


mer- 
With 
this book (which is the next best 
thing to having our store where 
you can step into it) you can 
shop by mail as well as over the 
counters. Fall and Winter num- 
herready about September 15th, 
It will be sent free to any ad- 
Write now, 


JOS. HORNE & CO. 
_ Seer. Ma. 


dress, 


FASHIONABLE 
DRESS GOODS 
For Autumn Wear. 


We desire to note the arrival of our Fall 
styles in Dress Goods, 

Full lines of Foreign Novelties selected 
to meet the demands of fine trade—the 
choicest styles and qualities obtainable, 
Special styles in fabrics for out-door 
wear; Tufted Novelties in shaded tones 
resembling velvet, but woven entirely of 
wool, 

Basket Cheviots in striking combinations 
of color, striped with curled mohair, 
Scot’s Cloth, a rugged wool fabric of the 
tweed order. 

Coastguard Serges, in full range of shades. 
An abundance of Solid Colored Woolens; 
one case Orystal Poplins, 45 inches wide, 
price $1.00 per yard. 

These goods ready for display and sale 
on Monday next. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 1 1th Street, 


NEW YORK, 





the bes : 
ble to put on a building. best paint that it is posel 





finely illustrated Catalogue of. 





O NEILL 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Furni- 
ture, Curtains, China, Glassware, ete. 





SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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Send for our Catalogue. ; 

os 

We are now booking names for the Fall and Winter edition of our $ 
Ilustrated Catalogue, ready September 10th and mailed FREE to out of , 
town residents. As the demand for this book is always greater than 3 
the supply we ask you to sendin your name early. $ 
We make a Specialty of Mail Order Business, sending Goods to all > 
parts of the world. Guaranteeing perfect satisfaction to the customer @ 
or refunding the money. This feature of our business secures and re- $ 
tains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find it a pleasure to deal $ 

with a house whose reliability is assured, and where all: wants can be 

promptly supplied at Lowest Prices. 4 
. . 
All Purchases Delivered by Express Free of Charge at ¢ 
- o ~~ » 
any Point within a Radius of 100 Miles of New York City. ¢ 
H. O'NEILL & CO 
€ e 
. Ps ~ - 
Sixth Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New York. ¢ 
nee - " ii cai 
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THE ONLY FAULT found with the 





be 
ved 
ry 


only, but also to 


Shawknit Half-Hose 


is found by the dealer that says “they wear too long.” 
unequalled durability is not due to good material and workmanship 


Their 


PERFECTION OF FIT. 











v7" None genuine unless stamped Srawtrnh, on the toe. 


Swaw Stocking Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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WORLD'S FATR accommodations tn « quiet, 
desirable locality, two blocks from Illinois Central 
R.K., eight blocks from Fair grounds. Address 

Miss WALLACE, 150 FE. d0th St., Chicago, The 

I OUND THE WORLD AND HOLY LAND. 
Select k xcursions leave New York for Round 
the World Westward, Sept. 27th and Nov. 2ist.- For 
the Holy Land Jan. l6th and Feb. lith, (sit. 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N.Y. (st. b44.) 


Free Homes 


under the Homestead Laws in the Rich 
Valleys of the Sheyenne and Souris Rivers 
along the Line of the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie Railway. ior in- 
formation, maps, etc., apply to C. B. Hib- 
bard, G. P. A., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


New York to Genoa in leasthan Eleven Days 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD SS. 8. CO, 








DIRECT ROUTE TO RIVIERA AND ITALY, 
Touching at Gibraltar to land passengers to Spain. 
Avoiding the Northern Latitudes of the At- 
lantic,the Channel Crossing, long R.R. rides. 


The fine, fast steamers FULDA, WERRA, WESER 
and KAISER (Kaiser Wilh, II), will sail from NEW 
YORK for GIBRALTAR and GENOA as follows: 
KAISER (Kaiser Wilh II), Sept. 16; FULDA, Sept, 24; 
WERKA, Oct. 14; KAISER (Kaiser Wilh. II) Oct. 21. 

Passengers for the Italian lakes, Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, will find this route the most direct, easiest, 
and most comfortable. Switzerland can be reached 
in six hours from Genoa, 


For full information in regard to these trips apply to 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CHEAP 


EXCURSIONS 


Aug. 22, Sept. 12, & Oct. 10, 1893, 
VIA 








To the Richest Agricultural Sections of the 


WEST 


AND 


NORTHWEST 


TICKETS FOR THESE EXCURSIONS WILL BE SOLD 
AT A RATE SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE OF ONE FARE FOR THE 
ROUND TRIP. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL ON OR 
aooness Ticker AGENTS OF CONNECTING LINES. 
CinCcULARS GIVING RATES AND DETAILED INFORMATION 
WILL BE MAILED FREE UPON appLication To W. A. 
THRALLY. General PASSENGER ANDO TICKET AGENT, 
CHiIcano & NORTH-WESTERN Ry., CHicaco. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of Tue InpErenpENT who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would like the paper sent. 
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Susurance. 


CONCERNING ONE MORE OF THEM. 


AN agent of the Equitable sends usa 
circular of a concern calling itself the 
Eagle Insurance Society, 123 California 
Street, San Francisco—that is, we infer 
that the person sending it is an Equitable 
agent, for he has (rather pardonably) 
erased his named from the address on the 
circular, which he transmits as received 
by him, as if he felt a little ashamed that 
anybody should mistake him for a possi- 
ble The party this 
scheme has taken the name of our respect- 
able national bird—an outrage to which 
that bird is compelled to submit in the 
absence of any practicable statutory pro- 
tection—and he has also appropriated the 
familiar emblematic cut of the New York 
Life. Partly to show the illiteracy of the 
framer of the scheme—a defect which 1s 


dupe, operating 


no disqualitication for his purpose—we 
copy, verbatim, the ‘personal’ side of 
this circular, printed in flaming red : 
Dear Sir: You having been highly rec- 
ommended to us, we should be pleased to 
have you act as our General Agent; look 
up and send out local agents for us; as 
compensation for your services, we pay you 
“from this oflice,”’ a liberal Commission on 
the work of your agents; as long as you 
continue to work for the Society, you can 
soon send out enough agents to bring you 
an income of * from 8100 to $500 a month.” 
If agreeable send for terms, if you have 
‘you will greatly 


no time or desire to act 


oblige us by placing this matter in the 
hands of some reliable person in your 
town.” 


Our plain of insurance is the strongest 
and most profitable existing, and we want 
at least 10,00) agents to work throughout 
the Union. 

Qur insurance is on the mutual plan pay 
able during life. Cost entrance fee for $1,000, 
#10; for each subsequent thousand to the 
same person, *), monthly thereafter 
$1.25 per month each thousand, 
Benefit, for each $1,000 collected, less ex- 
penses, the Member in good standing hold 
ing the lowest number of policy receives 
$1,000. 

The plan is sound, as we do not agree to 
pay ata given date, but as we collect the 
money to pay with. The Society is not 18 
months old, yet we have issued over 4,700 
policies and paid off and canceled over 3,000 
of said policies. 
in Oct, 1888, are being paid now. 
are just wild over it here, 


ou one 


The members who insured 
People 
It is a cold day 
When an agent of ours can’t make from $20 
to P40. 

Awaiting your reply, we remaiu very re 
spectfully yours, 

HAGLE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
By Secretary. 

We are requested to **expose the fal- 
lacy of above plan.” It is rather diflicult 
to expose the fallacy of paying ten dollars 
with five and to prove that itis impossible 
to get out of debt by borrowing money 
and squandering it; a class of persons 
known as “genteel dead beats” and 
familiar in every city practice the plan of 
collecting, under the euphemism called 
** borrowing,” the living they assume the 
world owes them, but they all pay the debt 
to nature before they pay any other, And 
when a scheme proposes to take the 
money of ten persons to give to one, 


and to perpetually get in enough 
new members to keep the process 
going perpetually, and when the only 


‘**explanation ” seriously attempted is that 
enough members will drop out to bring 
the outcome right, because (as the pro- 
fessedly candid admission is) we couldn't 
pay all our bonds but we haven't got to, 
for the life insurance companies make their 
money out of lapses, etc.—it is difficult to 
expose such a scheme. Every goose and 
every donkey in the world knows that a 
straight line is the shortest path between 
two points; but no goose and no donkey 
could demonstrate this by a course of 
reasoning, hor can we. 

On the other side of the circular are the 
familiar newspaper puffs and the letters 
from decoys, delighted witht their good 
luck. The Globe Insurance Review says 
the Eagle *‘is still booming,” and * the 
success of this society fully demonstrates 
what can be done in the way of mutual 
insurance.” [Of course there is not even 
a flavor of insurance in these schemes, 
and one could almost apostrophize mutu- 
ality, as Madame Roland at the guillotine 
did Liberty, to lament the crimes com- 
mitted in its name.| The San Francisco 
Journal of Commerce says no other com- 
pany can show so economical a manage- 
ment. And so on,and so forth. Then 
the decoys certify how fine a thing it is, 
and how they wish every member would 


work to bring in new members as they 
have done, for then a “ policy ” could be 
paid off every day and poverty would 
cease Lo exist, 

The same inclosure brings us a newspa- 
per cutting, the advertisement of the Phil- 
avelphia Bond and Investment Company, 
1423 Chestnut Street. This is said to 
have a capital of $100,000, fully paid, a 
statement which anybody may believe 
who chooses to. It is the old story, thus : 

Time of Redemption.—Bonds are paid in 
the order of issue, according to their num- 
bers. Redemption is based on a calculation 
of five year payments, but may take short- 
er or longer tune. The larger the sale of 
bonds, the more rapid will be their redemp- 
tion, 

The System Old—the Application New, 
The system is the same as that applied to 
hfe insurance, only here the bond dies when 
its number is reached, instead of the man ; 
he lives to get and enjoy his money. Or as 
fire insurance—one house burns down—the 
contributions of the other policy holders 
pay for it. Itis the same as the fraternal 
organization, issuing certificates; but the 
trouble and expense of medical examina 
tions, initiations and lodge meetings is done 
away with,-and the financial benefit fully 
realized, 

Faiiure linpossible.—T he law of averages, 
which has contributed so largely to the 
success of insurance companies, enabling 
them to accumulate enormous reserves and 
to pay large sums to the insured, is an 
immutable law of nature that constitutes 
the foundation upon which we build. No 
loss can accrue to apy bondholder, except 
by neglect to pay the monthly installments 
and dues, If these are not paid ou or before 
the day specified, the bond lapses, 

Some of these bonds are paid, undoubt- 
edly, and some prizes are paid in every 
formal lottery, But it always happens— 
and people who have an unconquerable itch 
to part with theirsavings may believe it, if 
they will, a mere coincidence—that the 
earliest maturing bonds are in the hands 
of the getters-up of the scheme and their 
immediate friends. They get the oyster ; 
the mass of dupes who fall over one an- 
other in their haste to join get the shell. 

** He putin the money,” said one can- 
did narrator of the 1ecent business ven- 
ture of himself and a partner, ** and I put 
in the experience ; at the end of a year, 
1 had the money and he had the expe- 
rience, 80 you see it was quite a fair ex- 
change.” 





> 


EXPERIENCE IN TEXAS. 


CoMMISSIONER HOLLINGSWORTH, of Tex- 
as, offers a summary of tire underwriting 


eight vears, thus: 


Premiums 
SU. 5s idx wees s iuceaeeed $ 
RE ccecviuwkcesiscdens 


. $36,005,934 





ae be 1) 
7,041 


wy 


$35,380,367 





PRE cs ck bGddeswbnesnndeen cane beshaces 675,557 
1stz 
Premiums (9 companies) 3,053, 121 
Loxses...... sigennbesetiels 
Expenses (3¢.46)............. 
BIR 282 
Excess of losses and expenses,.... 188,111 


Add’l losses incurred and not paid 83, U2 


Total loss to companies in 18... 222,063 
The losses given for the twenty-elght 
years are at an average ratio of 63.6. The 
Commissioner assumes 34.36 as a fair av- 
erage expense ratio. The resulting profit 
of less than three-quarters of a million as 
ager gate for the entire term is surely 
pitiful enough, and last year brought the 
loss ratio up to 70, resulting in an actual 
loss, as to which Mr, Hollingsworth says 
that ‘there would seem to be but one 
thing left for the companies to do, to raise 
the rates; for they cannot afford to take 
the profits of the business of other States 
to pay the excess of losses and expenses in 
Texas; the premium payers must pay 
enough to pay losses and expenses, or the 
companies will have to abandon the State.” 





INSURANCE. 


1851. 1893. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws 
holder, 


protect. the policy 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 














AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY, PARTIAL 
DISABILITY OR DEATH AT HOME OR ABROAD. 
WOMEN INSURED, AGENTS WANTED. 














results in his State during the past twenty- ‘ 








es 


INCORPORATED 1850. 


a4 


Insurance Company 


- 


of New York 


See Their New 6/, 
oO 


Investment Credit Policy. 


IT IS 


minded man the moment 
he secures a policy of life 
insurance payable after 
his death to his wife and 
family, as he knows, that 
whatever may happen to 
him, want will not come to 
them. Itis worth a great 
deal more than it costs. 
Write the UNION CENTRAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, = Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for documents. It presents in- 
ducements which few if any of its com- 
petitors possess, says the INDIUA- 
TOR, of Detroit. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1893. 


Is ccssesicseneesonniens sponte $S,093,0 
LIA BILITIES.............0....66 7.069, 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatly facilitated by a 
knowledge ot Tluman Natare, The Genius who 
does not knew his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact with all 
phases of human nature, Succeeds. 

Young Men of Character, Education and 
Integrity, with some Means, can best Learn 
Human Natare—-and Make Money while doing 
so--by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency ot the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno. I, D. Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York City. 

Ideal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Brokers; no Rebates; gentlemanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest und Best 
life insurance company, andthe Greatest Fieldin 
the World to Learn what business and profes- 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 
young professional men espectally, should write for 


particulars immediately. -. 
WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 

AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
ORGANIZED 1850, 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan. lst., 1893. 











CASH CAPITAL,..............55 $500.000 00 
Reserve for all liabilities...... -» 1,277,082 3S 
Se IEE CCL choke okeccews sus cakesy ae 413.100 04 

Niseko insenssssscasvesss Kude $2,190,192 42 


Policy-holders in this Company have increased Protec- 
tion under the Guaranties of t 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, President. 
GEO, C, HOWE, Secretary. 
CHAS. H. POST, Secretary. 


Low Rate of Expenses. 
Low Rate of Mortality. 


Safe Investments. 


PROVIDENT © 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Assets. . . $23,029,737.10 


Issues Life Endowment and Term 
Policies which can be made payable to 
beneficiariesin 10, 15, 20,25 or 30 in- 
stallments, 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


No, 346 Broadway. Branch Office, No. 60 Cedar St. 
DIRECTORS. 

Wm. H. Beers, N. D. Morgan, Eckford Webb, 
Charles A. Denny, W. F. Shirley, E. BE. Eames, Stew- 
art L. Woodford, Everett Clapp, David M. Hildreth, 
George L. Fox, Thomas J. Atkins, M. P. Robbins, 
Henry Tuck, John ©. Furman, Robert: McCatferty, 
Martin V. Wood, Edwin J. Hanks, D. KR. Satterlee, 


CAPITAL, - - - 200,000 


JOHN E, LEFFINGWELL, Pres’t. 
SAMUEL DARBERF, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y, 








AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Companv 
OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1887.) 
146 BROADWAY, 
Mutual Life Old Building. 
DAVID ADEE, President. 
W. HH. CROLIUS, Sec’y. 
CHAS, P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec’y, 
STATEMENT. 


JANUARY Ist., 1893. 


Eo cccdueateexss: Meadeumabesanseehapsenned ¥LO7,5 
Liabilities: 
Surplus to 


No. 









f : 
(US STUD 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw York, January 24th, 184s, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
apyairs on the dist of December, 1892. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1892, to 31st December, 1892.......... $5,090,250 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


NI, SIs scosasaseucwevesenscacesene wns 1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums. ............+- 5,162,393 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1802, to 8lst December 1892... 


3,759,198 05 


Losses paid during the same 


SE cccabrecvsucescees 2% $1,466,173 06 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $758,617 OW 


The Company has the following Assets, Viz: 

United States and State of New York. 

$7,816,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,027,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com 

1,029,345 26 





pany estimated at...........ccccccccccceve ‘ 
Premium Notes and Bills Recelvable..... 1,336,622 46 
COED 10 TAGE. 0 0:0cicsicccscinsiceve ~ ‘ohbrenewen 276,262 # 
ERIE RDO SD OL OOO RT eH 12,485,685 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday the Sev- 
enth of February next, 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, on 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 18%, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


J_D. JONES, CHAS. I. MARSHAL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
yEN EWD. FLOYD JONES, 


GEORGE H. MACY, 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WALDRON P. BROWN, 
ANSON W. HARD, 

ISAAC BE 


A. A. RAVEN, 

JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, 

JAMES LOW 

WM. STURGIS, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
rs E FOREST, 





LLL, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT N, DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB THOMAS MAIT Ae D, 
HOKACE GRAY, } rINI 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, PI 1 “= 
GEORGE BLIss, a0 
JOHN 1. RIK ER, l. . 
vc. AHAN ; ST et 
D. HEWLETT, L, RN. LOV ELL, 


= 
=) 
= 
= 
Z 


EANDE } ( 
CYMARLES P. BURDETT, EVERETT FRAZA 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, * WILLIAM B. Aoton 
J.D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 





A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 
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Organized 1843 

















The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A, McCurdy, President 





Assets over 


$17 5,000,000.00 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samuel D. Babcock { 
George S$. Coe 
Richard A. McCurdy 
mee C. Holden 
ermann C. von Post 
Alexander H. Rice 
Lewis May 
Oliver Harriman 
Henry W. Smith 
Robert Olyphant 
George F, Baker 


m. P. 





Dudley Olcott 
Frederic Cromwell 
as T. Davies 
obert Sewell 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Charles R. Henderson 
George Bliss 
Rufus W. Peckham 
- Hobart Herrick 
Dixon 
Robert A. Granniss 
Henry H. Rogers 


no. W. Auchincloss 

heodore Morford 
William Babcock 
Stuyvesant Fish 
Augustus D. Juilliard 
Charles E. Miller 
Walter R. Gillette 
somes E. Granniss 

avid C. Robinson 
H. Walter Webb 
George G. Haven 





Robert A. Granniss, Vice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager 


Isaac F. Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 


William J. Easton, Secretary 


Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Frederic 


A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 


Head Offices : Nassau, Cedar 





J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCK, Secretary and _Vroasurer. 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January 1st, 1893 
Cash C apital $1,000,000 00 


PONCE, CLC... 6... cceecccseeccseeee 3,594,315 77 
Net Surplus...................... 1,755,864 96 
Policy-holders’ Surplus..... 2.785.864 96 
APOSS ABNeLS...............00005 6,380,180 73 





SAFETY FUND ‘POLICIES ISSUED. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR Manager Loss De- 
partment, 





MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET, 





C. H. DUTC 
Court and Monta 
Mc DONA 


HER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
ue Streets, Brooklyn, N. 
pirtinent D, General Manager Western De- 


GEO, E. KLINE, A 
Rialto, Puliding. megs ig to General Manager, 


Departinent AL, General Manager Pacific Coast 


C. BARKMAN, Assisi 
821 Pine Street, San een General Manager, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


and Liberty Streets, New York 
1850. 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 





GEORGE H. BURFORD.. -- President 
1h, ee EEE ices rctsubrevescescsnensosees retary 
A. WH EEL WRIGHT . Assistant Becvetare 
, A A oo rere eeeeree he uary 
Be Ge PR IIEE cece cee cocccce cose vscsecs ashter 

PRESET Bic MEUM icccsvcceces etvcveccese Medical Daccer 


FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


GEO. G. WILLIAMBS.......Pres. Ohem, National _- 
PRED CE cces ceccasveces 0 cvessnceses L 700 
fr  ¢&,  _ eRSARRRR RR ArOnepseet . ilder 


EK, H. PERKINS, . 
Pres. os a tal and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most popal ar plans of LIFE INSURANC E 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of tn- 
demnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
present cash gitar: and the GUARANTEED IN- 

,OME POLICY which embraces eve ad valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which tn the event 
of adversit overtone the insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SLCURITY FOR A LOAN, to the ex- 
tentof the full legal reserve value thereof, ‘tn accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions of these policies, 


GOOD AGENTS, Sosiring toreprozens the Com- 
tater are invited to address J. 8. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies at Home mice. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st. 1892..925 + Oe 6,000 61 
LIA BILITIES............006. 7,231 67 


angst 768 94 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are in- 
sued at the old life rate a. 
mH paual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


“E wwery policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute, 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
ULL ae Vice-Pres. 
L, Secreta 
me. PUNE Anmt. Sec. 


ALERED Dp. 
wn. 











ance 
Company: 
Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
CRM IIE ss once: cccesesesiseccocesoesescsose y 
—— ie reinsurance and all other 

2,601 058 61 

1,428 86 


Ee 
O! 





TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ity 


3) 8: -302 47 
THOMAS H, MONTG SB a eent 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY ist, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Officiai Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


IRCA EMC EU CEN las SV oles ov dies “a: 0i Unt wus claves eceiccecerolscorcts Gane Sid rate $12,531,016 75 
PUOCKS ANG BONAR ies. 6). 5.5165 sisd-cre ss cirmorsrcisiereisiecistetuels 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages... ..........c. cece eeeeeeeeees 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals........... eupivessaads mae 00 
EY EME ANDO ANERUA ot a6 Sibi enor esd: elas sidlnidi nie) cc wiareietaserolece’s 1,096,850 03 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 
Total Assets.......... pete litache ane mua P $137,499,198 99 





LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 

















COR RRND sa 5 5:5 biisis, 6c oss cr sinidsa Gesaceswoswene 1,618,362 89 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..................... o $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 
plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... $16,804,948 10 
Total Premium Income....... Massidaduaecdeddanaad $25,040,113 93 
RIOUORE TONING sia 6.is ci wceicwencnesecccces cccvicces COCGATe OO 
I ios vieveiesccsdsiemisiaxeveiwes $30,936,590 83 
LOGROS PAIG.... 2 .cccccccccccssocscccccecs adeundouades $7,896,589 29 
Endowments pAid.........ccccccccccccccccccsccsccs 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders . $13,995,012 33 
Commissions. . add kena cedacsdavced wend 4,178,316 60 
Agency roc Physicians’ Fees, Advertising and 
PGE ccnp ecinscces Bice nusne seimed calsawets ecccie 1,865,246-18 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses...............+. +. 1,629,715 65 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS...........--.------ wi $21,654,290 76 





Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259, New Insurance, $173,605,070. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 


NOTE AS To STATEMENT. 

The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the $U RPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, . . . Vice-President. E. N.GIBBS,.. . . . . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, . . 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, .. . Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 3d Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY,.. . Secretary. 


Cashier, 
Auditor. 
. Supt. of Agencies. 


T MSRANTA ys «6 6 ee. 
Cc. N. JONES, . . . Associate Actuary. J. A.BROWN, .....,.. 
H. C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 
O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


R. W. WEEKS,. .. . . . Actuary. 





TRUSTEES. 

WILLIAM H.APPLETON, CHARLESS. FAIRCHILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, 
C. C, BALDWIN, EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. McCALL, 
WILLIAM A, BOOTH, WILLIAM R. GRACE, HENRY C. MORTIMER, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY WM. B. HORNBLUWER, RICHARD MUSER, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. WALTER H. LEWIS. AUGUSTUS G, PAINE A 


EDW’D D. RANDOLPH, 
HIRAM RK, STEELE, 
WILLIAM L. STRONG 
HENRY TUCK, 

H. WELCH. 





WILLIAM C, WHITNEY, 
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Old and Young. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BY CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTS. 


BRIDE of the Sun, thou beautiful Queen of 
the limitless West, 

A tiara of glittering snowpeaks o’er thy 
proud, imperial crest, 

With thy veil of vines and flowers, and eyes 
of eternal blue, 

From the Occident greeting the Orient, heir 
of the Old and New. 


California crowned with summer, thou fair- 
est of fair twoscore, 

Great is thy name amid nations, bright 
marvel of mountain and shore ; 

With gaze fixed full on the future or lifted 
to Hope’s glad skies, 

The stars of a cloudless heaven reflected in 
thine eyes, 


At thy feet the Ocean casteth his broad and 
burnished shield, 

For thou stretchest ascepter of iron over his 
wave strewn field ; 

And thy ichor of life takes fire from the 
glow of thy mighty heart, 

As from thy lips of passion the peans of 
triumph start. 


On thy robes the perfume of roses lingers 
the live long year, 

And the dream-winds of the ocean make 
music in thine ear; 

Child-mother, of years most fruitful, whose 
breasts o'erflow with milk, 

The East shal! sue for thy favor with spices 
and gems and silk. 


Yet, O thou peerless beauty, tho dowered 
with Heaven’s high grace, 

Dream not of a cloudless future—the meed 
of a faultless face ; 

For evil hath tainted thy blood, and the 
petulance of thy band 

May turn a curse upon thee and blast thy 
bounteous land. 


Rise, rise in strength majestic, young 
Titaness of the West, 

And forge thyself a cuirass of the gold that 
adorns thy breast ; 

Temper thy sword of justice in Freedom’s 
sacred fire, 

And slay with heart unflinching the dragon 
of thy desire. 


Smite with the edge of thinecire that dragon 
of soulless greed ; 

So shalt thou ieave safeguarded the herit- 
age of thy seed ; 

So shall plenty descend like dew and the 
fair and fruitful earth 


Requite with lavish largesse the life that 
ave thee birth, 


Anoint thy soul with vigil, thou bright- 
haired matron-knight ; 

Win fairly thy crown of honor, bear bravely 
thy shield in fight ; 

So Peace may o’er thy conquest her choicest 
blessing spread, 

And wreathe with the orange blossoms the 
laurel round thy head. 


Then will thy star resplendent burn on the 
brow of Morn, 
The Aurora of life new-wakinyg, discard ing 
her robes outworn ; 
In the virginal beauty of Truth, o’er the 
nations radiant stand, 
The charm of a brighter heaven—the joy of 
an ampler land! 
EAsT ORANGE, N. J. 
csc ica ii 
“THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


BY ISABELLE WILLIAMS, 


THERE was a sharp sish of wheels and 
the spat, spat of a, horse’s feet through 
the muddy village road. Miss Melinda 
ran to the window. ‘It’s him,” she an- 
nounced, wiping the steam from a pane 
with the corner of her shawl and peering 
after the receding team. ‘ Driving like 
Jehu, too. Why, he’s turning off on the 
Cricket Hill road! I didn’t know there 
was anybody up there that had him.” 

‘*Guess most folks has him now,” 
quavered an aggressive voice. Its owner, 
a bent old man, was nearly hidden from 
Miss Melinda by thesteam of the noisy 
‘*boiled dinner” in process on the stove. 
She let the remark go unnoticed. 

** It was the new doctor,” she repeated, 
raising her voice. ‘‘ Do you know who 
he goes to see up there, Mis’ Parsons ?” 

A strongly built woman appeared at 
the pantry door, balancing a newly cover- 
ed pie on her left hand and dexterously 
trimming its edge as she answered in 
measured tones ; 
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‘*Most likely the Boyden girls. Father 
see Miss Clarissy to church Sunday. She 
said he’d done her sister lots of good. I 
never thought she would last out till 
sugaring time, a month ago.” 

** Well, things have been happening 
since I’ve been so housed up with Mother.” 
Miss Melinda sat down again. ‘* But to 
think of the Boyden girls calling in a 
doctor. Wonders will never cease; that’s 
all {can say. I don’t see how they can 
pay a doctor now any better than ever, 
and they so mortal proud about paying 
as they go!” 

The old man, Mr. Stebbins, gave his 
chair an indignant “ hitch” from his 
position behind the stove and, emerging 
from the steam, presented a withered 
face whose lower jaw shut firmly out 
over the upper. 

“1 tell you what, Melindy, the new 
doctor ain’t one to drive nobody to the 
wall—no, not if he does drive a good 
hoss ;’ and the jaw dropped a moment, 
affected by this joke. ‘* He’s seen hard 
times himself,” Mr. Stebbins continued, 
**He worked to get his education—Jim 
Stearns used to know his folks up in New 
Hampshire. Oh, you can tell to see him 
that he was born in the country. ‘Spose 
your city boarders think that ain’t no 
recommend,” 

* Father sets great store by Dr. Wells, 
I can tell yer, since he had him last win- 
ter,’ said Mrs. Parsons, reappearing to 
put her pie in the oven. 

Mr. Stebbins had long been disabled 
with rheumatism and complications 
brought on by ‘‘ teaming it” in winter, 
aided by much hard cider. He considered 
himself a source of great mystification to 
the medical profession. 

** Well, L tell yer,” he quavered, regard- 
ing Miss Melinda, fiercely. *‘ He give me 
something that went right to the spot the 
fust day,sir. Says 1, ‘ Vocter, you'll find 
me a puzzler,’ says 1; an’ he only kinder 
smiled an’ didn’t say much nuther! Well, 
sir, you can’t stick him, That stuff he 
give me—why | could feel it a-trickelin’ 
along in my veins an’ neutralizin’ the 
acids. Why don’t you have him for your 
ma, ’stead o’ sendin’ to Greentown fora 
doctor ?” 

“Why, you see Mother feels like this 
about it—an’I think she feels more so 
from having city folks around allsummer, 
She says it does her good to see Dr, Stet- 
son, he looks so stylisii—then he’s older, 
too. He wears silk stockings in summer, 
just like the young ladies from New York. 
If you are poor iv’s some comfort to have 
the best-dressed doctor in the country. 
Then, too, it seems to me the new doctor 
must have a weak streak somewhere 
or he never’d have married Susie Blake- 
If it wa’n’t for that he might get on an’ 
be somebody, I guess. Thav’s what Miss 
Peabody, from Providence, said. She 
wa’n’t quite right once last summer, an’ 
called him in ’cause she says she likes to 
save what she can in summer, an’ so 
didn’t want to send to Greentown for Dr, 
Stetson. She said he had more natural 
ability than half the city doctors, an’ if 
he’d study abroad he might make his 
mark,” 

‘Course there ain’t no marks worth 
making except in the city,” growled Mr. 
Stebbins. ‘Glad he married Susie, I 
be !” 

‘*She made such a fuss when her moth- 
er died most folks think he most had to,” 
returned Miss Melinda with spirit. She 
was one of those unmarried women who 
persuade themselves that matrimony is 
usually the result of persistence in their 
own sex and weakness in the other, 

* Don’t talk to me about his ‘ havin’’ 
to,” came in decided tones from the pan- 
try; ‘‘men folks ain’t so overcareful of 
women’s feelings as all that !” 

Miss Melinda recalled the fact that Mrs. 
Parsons was now living with a second 
husband, and, drawing her shawl over her 
head, exclaimed, with a glance at the 
clock : 

**Land sakes alive! It’s ten o’clock. 
Merey! I must run back. Mother ’ll 
think Pm makiw a jelly-mold ‘stead o’ 
borrowin’ one. I’m ever so much obliged. 
Do come in and seta while when you can.” 

Miss Melinda hurried home to tell her 
mother about ‘tthe Boyden girls having 








the new doctor.” This fact was astonish- 
ing the village at large, for it was known 
that ‘‘the Boyden girls were so proud 
you couldn’t touch them with a ten-foot 
pole.” This pride showed itself chiefly 
in an excessive reticence and that anxiety 
in regard to debt which Miss Melinda had 
mentioned. They were ‘of as good stock 
as anybody in the country,” and had once 
enjoyed advantages beyond those of their 
neighbors. But that wasin their youth. 
Old age found them alone in the weather- 
beaten farmbouse of which their ‘‘ Uncle 
Joel” had left them a ‘‘ life-lease.” The 
grass from the few acres of ** home lot” 
sold for twenty-five dollars, and this, 
with the products of the little garden, 
furnished their sole support. Their 
neighbors wondered how they ‘‘ scraped 
along,” and would have gladly assisted 
them, One farmer, with more tact than 
the others, had succeeded in plowing the 
garden for a number of springs. Each 
time he was forced to receive Miss Cla- 
rissa’s anxious offer of pay, followed by 
embarrassed thanks when he assured her 
“’twa'n’t nothin’ to stop on his way by,’ 
and that her ‘father used to do lots of 
good turns ” for his grandfather. So Miss 
Clarissa worked in doors and out, for her 
younger sister, Louisa, grew feebler every 
year, until this winter her wistful face, 
with its faded blond hair, was usually 
seen through the window, where she liked 
‘*to sit and watch Clarissy””—for she 
pronounced the name in the old-fashioned 
way. She liked the window, too, because 
it was wreathed with mingled cinnamon 
and bridal roses—the bridal roses she had 
once thought to wear. But Samuel 
Stearns had died in California in’49. His 
partner had sent a brief notice of his 
death, with the additional words : ‘* a busi- 
ness communication will follow.” But 
nothing further had come. 

Miss Louisa lived more and more, in 
memory, with Samuel, and Miss Clarissa 
lived only to think of her. So it happened 
one winter morning that Dr. Wells, tink- 
ling up the Cricket Hill road behind 
Brown Fanny, saw a thin little woman, 
with an apron over her head, standing on 
the doorstone. Miss Clarissa’s face grew 
paler and her eyes brighter with nervous 
determination when the doctor reached 
the house. She thought she called his 
name ; her lips had moved, that was all. 
But the doctor understood ; and he under- 
stood much more before he left the house. 
In spite of Miss Clarissa’s painful refer- 
ence to their being ‘‘ unable to pay until 
after haying,” he had found various ex- 
cuses for bringing all the necessary medi- 
cines, Often, too, he brought chickens 
and various meats that ‘‘ people would 
give him.” 

Stull, poor Miss Clarissa’s restless mind 
was haunted by the thought that ‘‘ doc- 
tors’ bills were more than they used to 
be,” and that she must know ‘in order to 
calculate.” Therefore she asked him to 
bring it next time. At this request he had 
looked a little uncomfortable ; and the day 
when Miss Melinda Giles was excited over 
his taking the Cricket Hill road, Miss 
Clarissa was also excited as she watched 
him tie and blanket Brown Fanny. He 
found Miss Louisa more comfortable. He 
made a very short call. He was obliged 
to go to New York for a few days, he 
said, and should bring back something 
that would brace Miss Louisa right up. 
Miss Louisasmiled, She often said to her 
sister: ‘*His voice is like Samuel’s. I 
said so the tirst day when I heard him at 
the door.” Miss Clarissa followed him 
into the ** front entry,” and asked faintly: 

**T hope you haven't forgot about what 
I asked, Doctor.” 

Dr. Wells’s hand was on the door. 

*““Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘the bill—I nearly 
forgot it. Here itis. Well, take care of 
yourself. Good-morning.” 

He was gone. Miss Clarissa stood star- 
ing at the envelop in her hand. ‘*No 
doubt,” she thought, ‘‘ Doctor’s made it 
as small as he can. But he has been here 
lots of times. It don’t matter what be- 
comes of me if we don’t have to be helped 
by the town so long as Louisy lives.” 

She was opening it with trembling fin- 
gers. She drew out the bill, and a change 
came over her face. Quite forgetting her 
intention ‘‘not to startle Louisy,’’ she hur- 





ried in to her sister’s bedside and, sinking 
into the armchair, began to cry. Miss 
Louisa was quick to imagine the cause, 

‘**Come, don’t take on so, Clarissy,” she 
said, in her weak voice. ‘ He’s been so 
good he won’t hurry us. An’ of course, 
having money enough himself he don’t 
know how big a little looks to us. There’s 
Grandmother’s chest of drawers. Miss 
Peabody from Providence wanted to buy 
it, and we may as well let it go.” 

**Qh, Louisy, Louisy, it isn’t that at all. 
Oh, why can’t I stop crying? Here, it’s 
this. If it had been anybody but him ! 
But I can’t help being glad.” 

The bill that Miss Louisa took was a ten 
dollar bill, and she murmured, the tears 
in her eyes, too: ‘‘ He is like Samuel. 
Coming from him it is all right, some 
way. But he never’ll let us thank him !” 

A few days later Dr. Wells returned 
from New York and was sitting at even- 
ing in the lamplight of his neat sitting 
room. He held a new book in his hand, 
but his brown eyes were fixed in thought, 
which evidently went beyond the book 
and into the far away. His brown beard 
did not hide a sensitive mouth that had a 
smile worth more to patients than nerve 
tonics. Just then his wife entered—a 
slight, gray-eyed girl with waving hair. 
The beautiful smile welcomed her as she 
perched herself on the arm of his chair 
with : 

‘*Room for me, Will? Here is a letter 
I forgot to give you. Perhaps you think 
I kept it because it is a lady’s writing. 
But it is so old-fashioned it doesn’t seem 
necessary to be jealous.” 

‘Probably a call,” said her husband, 
taking the letter. ‘‘f don’t know the 
writing. Why, what’s this ?” 

‘* May I see—if it isn’t professional ?” 

“Yes, if you like. I had forgotten 
about it.” They read together : 

“DR. WELLS: 

“Dear Sir: Pray accept our sincere 
thanks for your esteemed favor of April 
9th. We wish, both of us, that we might 
ever hope to confer upon you some fa- 
vor that could give you half the benefit 
and happiness that you have bestowed 


upon us by this present yift and by your 
unexcelled services of the past. 


“But you must be the possessor of a 
happy and contented mind as you sit at 
evening with ’’— 

But a curly head was between the letter 
and the one to whom it was addressed. 
He forgot Miss Clarissa’s expressions of 
gratitude for those of love in the eyes 
looking into his. 

“Oh, you poor, dear old boy! you are 
at your old tricks. I’ve found you out 
again!’ said Susie. ‘*This is why you 
wore that horrid old coat to New York. 
You never will save enough to go abroad, 
and Iam most to blame ; and you prom- 
ised not to let me spoil your future.” 

Her husband was holding her with his 
firm, gentle hands by her tiny ears. He 
looked into her eyes and shook his head: 

‘*You mustn’t talk that way, little one. 
I shouldn't have that ‘happy and con- 
tented mind’ the good old lady mentions 
without you. As to more study, I can 
study here, and we may go abroad some 
day. WhatI want is to be of use;” he 

yas silent a moment, then added: ‘It is 
not certain I should be of more use in @ 
city, where one must struggle to live first, 
before helping others live.” 

But a doctor always does that!” began 
Susie, with conviction. 

‘Yes, even in the country, little one! 
But you shall keep up my ambition. 
When some one leaves us a fortune we 
will go to Europe. But there is enough to 
do here at present.” 

As spring bloomed into summer Dr. 
Wells did much to ease Miss Louisa’s 
last days. They were shortened, perhaps, 
by a strange event that set the village 
quivering with excitement, ; 

‘*Samuel Stearns’s partner has turned 
up and brought Louisa Boyden some 
mones Samuel left—after all these 
years !” : 

Mr, Robbins, of Cricket Hill, said this, 
and he had seen the stranger at “ the 
Boyden girls’ house.” 

There had been a lost letter and nu- 
merous causes of delay; but the post 
master remarked ; ‘I guess the lost let- 
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ters were allin his eye. More likely he 
had use for a few thousands and his con- 
science didn’t work till he got back East. 
Great place for conscience, the East is !” 
And everybody laughed. 

The ‘few thousand” were in reality a 
few hundred. But they seemed a large 
amount to the sisters, who could never 
recover from the surprise and emotion. 

Miss Louisa grew weaker daily. She 
seemed reaching out grateful hands to 
Samuel, who had thought of her to the 
last, as she of him. In the early June 
days Miss Clarissa, with tightly compress- 
ed lips and tear-blinded eyes, had picked 
the white rosebuds for Louisa to have in 
a glass beside her bed; a little later Miss 
Louisa had gone, the last of the roses in 
her little withered hand, 

The lives of the sisters had been inter- 
woven like the rose bushes at their door, 
One could not be removed without injur- 
ing the life-roots of the other. 

One of the neighbors who called after 
the funeral said to another, as they went 
away : 

‘She don’t seem more’n half in this 
world, doesshe? If her eyes wasn’t dark 
she’d look the way Miss Louisa used to be- 
fore she died.” 

She was less reserved as her sense of 
uselessness and weakness increased, Dr. 
Wells was the only caller she watched for; 
still she welcomed all who came, 

Miss Melinda Giles often walked up the 
Cricket Hill road with her boarders, One 
evening she left them to finish their walk 
unguided and entered Miss Clarissa’s 
door. Miss Clarissa sat in the rocker, 
looking unusually weary, She started to 
rise. 

‘Now sit right down,” said Miss Me- 
linda. ‘ I walked in without knocking 
purpose. Miss Peabody wanted to come 
in, but I sorter advised her not to; for I 
knew the doctor’s wife come with him 
this afternoon, and I thought likely you’d 
be kinder fagged out.” 

Miss Clarissa knew her visitor wished to 
know why the doctor’s wife had called, 
and, unlike her old self, gave the desired 
information : 

** Yes, the doctor’s wife has found a lit- 
tle girl to come and help around, She 
came to tell me about her. I didn’t want 
her much,” 

“Well, youd got to have somebody— 
everybody thought so. You’ve got more’n 
yow ll use, and you may just as well be 
comfortable.” 

Miss Clarissa flushed. ‘The money was 
Louisy’s,” she said, with some dignity. 
*Louisy wanted the doctor paid, for he 
never has taken a cent; and I'm willing 
and glad to have anybody know it.” 

Miss Melinda drank this in with delight. 
Influenced by Miss Peabody, she had gone 
over to the ‘new doctor” with an energy 
for his interest that often embarrassed 
him. 

Miss Clarissa went on slowly: ‘ Louisy 
wanted him paid, and well paid, even if 
he don’t need it, and to have what is left 
kept to help any old women who don’t 
want town help.” 

‘Miss Clarissa, just listen to me !” ex- 
claimed Miss Melinda, much moved, * Vil 
tell you how you could do more good for 
the world than that. Don’t you know that 
Dr. Wells is poor as Job’s turkey, that if 
he wa’n’t he could go abroad and study 
and become an orniment to his profession? 
—Miss Peabody says sa. But here he is 
stuck down here and tied to she that was 
Susie Blake!” 

Miss Melinda paused for breath. Her 
listener was looking at her with an ex- 
pression of utter bewilderment. Finally 
she spoke; 

He’s much for us I never 
thought of his ever wanting foranything, 
And he seems real happy with his wife. 
I guess he is, too. But ’m most sure if 
Louisy knew she’d want ”— 

“Of course she would,” interrupted 
Miss Melinda, ** We ought to think of 
benefitin’ the great world. Just leave it 
to be used for his own good, then he'll 
know what to do. It is his one longin’ 
to go abroad and study.” 


done so 


“Oh, is it?” said Miss Clarissa, vague- 
ly. “I thought he seemed contented 


here ; I thought perhaps he liked it. But 
if it would be for his good ”— 





“Think of it, don’t forget it,” urged 
Miss Melinda, as she said good-by. She 
never talked with Miss Clarissa again. 
But there was reason for her to remember 
this call, nor could she refrain from tell- 
ing its story to her neighbors ; and two 
days after Miss Clarissa’s funeral it was 
known that ‘* Melinda Giles was the one 
that influenced Miss Clarissa to leave that 
money to Dr. Wells.” 

Yet Melinda entered Mrs. Parsons’s door 
with a sour face but a few days later. 
Mrs. Parsons looked up pleasantly from 
her doughnut frying and nodded. 

‘*Guess you'll think I’m everlastingly 
borrowin’; but Mother wants to begin 
pickelin’, and if you ain’t using your brass 
kittle’-— Mrs. Parsons went to fetch it, 
and Melinda turned to Mr. Stebbins, who 
sat regarding her with a spiteful twinkle 
in his smalleyes. ‘* Well, I’spose you're 
dretful pleased !” she burst forth. 

“What about? your pickles?” and his 
jaw dropped in a grin. 

**Don’t you know what I mean? Well, 
I wouldn’t tell if it wasn’t to let Mis’ 
Parsons know! Mis’ Parsons have you 
heard what the doctor’s gone and done? 
I feelas tho I should go off to think of his 
bein’ such a—a poor, weak critter !” 

“Tf you've anything to say agin the 
doctor, why don’t you out with it?” said 
Mr. Stebbins, wagging his head threaten- 
ingly. 

“Then you'll feel better,” suggested 
Mrs, Parsons. ; 

**But just think of it—he’s thrown 
away his chance of bein’ anybody. And 
after Miss Clarissy’s usin’ my very words 
‘eight hundred dollars to be used for his 
own good.’ ” 

‘* Well, whose good has he used it for? 
Do get to what you're driving at,” urged 
Mr. Stebbins. 

‘*For no good at all!” continued Miss 
Melinda, almost weeping. ‘* That is to 
say, no lastin’ good. He’s gone and used 
half of it—he calls it lendin’ it, they say— 
to keep old Mr. Peters an’ his wife from 
foreclosure of merguage. They’d have 
been just as comfortable on the poor farm. 
He never’ll get a cent back; they are 
covered with morguages—the Peters’ are, 
always was an unfortunate family. He 
might as well bave known Miss Clarissy’s 
first plan. No use tryin’ to help a man 
like that !” ; 

Old Mr. Stebbins was rubbing 
hands, ; 

‘“‘T do like to hear you fume, Melindy. 
Now, I heard all that at the post office. 
P’raps the doctor thinks it’s for his own 
good to stay here where he’s needed. 
Anyway he knew it wa’n’t for old Peters” 
good to go on to the town, I always told 
you the new doctor knew a thing or two, 
Wa’n’t he born in the country ?” 

‘* Well, he’ll never rise, that’s all; an’ 
Miss Peabody says so! No doubt there'll 
be folks enough to agree with you, Mr. 
Stebbins. Well, Mother’s waitin’ for the 
kittle.” ' 

Miss Melinda departed,feeling unappre- 
ciated by her neighbors in general and by 
the ** new doctor ” in particular. 
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SLEEP, O my darling, sleep, 
Safe folded are the sheep ; 
The faint stars lie in the quiet sky, 
The soft wind croons thy lullaby ; 
The leaves upon the linden tree 
Are whispering tenderly to thee, 
And close at hand lies Slumberland, 
O sleep, my darling, sleep. 


Wake, O my darling, wake, 
The sunbeams kiss the lake; 
The seagulls fly to the eastern sky, 
The happy ships are sailing by ; 
The birds upon the linden tree 
Are calling merrily to thee, 
The whole glad earth is rimmed with mirth, 
O wake, my darling, wake. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
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“A REARLING.” 


BY ELIZA CHESTER ATWOOD, 


MIss PECKHAM’S procession was coming 
down the street, and Hester Main peeped 
through the shutters to see it go by. She 
had done this same thing a great many 
times before, but never with exactly the 
same feelings which she had at this mo- 
ment. 

It was a perfect October day, the air 
was fullof a delicate purple mist, through 
which the distant hills glistened dimly, 
the little gnats and a few brown and yel- 
low butterflies rejoiced in the late sun- 
shine, and the clumps of yellow asters 





nodded their heads in its rays. Theair was 
spicy with the sweetness of fruit orchards 
and cider mills, and the pungent fra- 
grance and the bracing tang of the Octo- 
ber air stirred the girls’ blood, and made 
them feel more like dancing and running 
than marching steadily along in Miss 
Peckham’s footsteps. 

It would have been better policy on her 
part to bring up the rear herself, instead 
of taking the lead ; but this had been the 
fashion of the school for years back, and 
she was not given to changes, and did not, 
or would not, realize what liberty she gave 
to mischievous or unruly girls. 

It had been the dream of Hester Main’s 
life to form one of that gay company ever 
since the day that Miss Sophia Underwood 
had taken her from the orphan asylum 
and brought her to live with her and en- 
liven her declining days; but now that 
her dream was near realization, vague 
fears assailed her and made her tremble ; 
for she had led a quiet, restrained life, 
with no gayety or outside excitement, and 
no companions but the old lady who had 
long ago forgotten that she had ever been 
a girl. 

From the time of her tiny childhood 
when, in a checked apron and closely 
cropped head, she had trotted on errands, 
wiped dishes and polished silver, weeded 
flower beds and gathered vegetables, she 
had lived in a little world of her own, and 
it was largely peopled with the girls 
from Miss Peckham’s school. 

She had never had a‘ store” doll; but 
many a crooked-necked squash from the 
garden had been decked out with old 
pieces of finery from the  scrapbags 
which hung under the garret eaves, and 
named for the prettiest girls; and an old 
tenpin which she had found in a remote 
corner, and which was as dear to her 
heart as a French doll with a complete 
wardrobe would have been, was always 
dressed out in the choicest scraps and 
named for the reigning belle. Her name 
was changed frequently, of course; but 
that seemed to make no change in Hes- 
ter’s affections. 

She was never so busy that she could 
not drop dishcloth or duster and run to 
the window to see them go by; and when 
she sat demure and prim by Miss Sophia’s 
side in the hard, straight-backed pew and 
looked across the church at them over 
the top of her hymn book, it seemed to 
her lonely little heart that there was 
nothing more desirable than to be one of 
them. And now, after these long years 
of day dreaming, it was all coming true. 
She had gone to church with Miss Sophia 
for the last time; and this time she had 
sat alone in the stiff-backed pew, and 
Miss Sophia lay grim and silent in her 
coffin before the pulpit. 

It had all been very sudden, and to 
Hester’s tender heart very sad ; for altho 
Miss Sophia had been strict and stern she 
had never been unjust. Hester’s body 
had been clothed and fed, it was only her 
affections which had been starved. 

She was sure that Miss Sophia did not 
dislike her ; but they had never been ex- 
actly in tune. She remembered well one 
day she had disturbed the stillness of the 
house by breaking into song and Miss 
Sophia had called from the next room : 
‘«Tt seems tome I hear a discord.” 

Hester never tried to sing again, and all 
the rest of her life she felt that between 
her and Miss Sophia there was that same 
discord. 

But the remembrance of that dreadful 
morning when she awoke with the warm 
rays of the autuinn sun falling over her 
face, and a guilty feeling that she had 
overslept made her leap quickly from her 
bed and hurry on her clothes, listening all 
of the while for some sound from below, 
and then the going down to the strangely 
silent house and throwing open the 
kitchen door to the sudden rush of outside 
sweetness, hurrying to light the fire and 
put on the kettle, and still no Miss Sophia, 
then, with a feeling of dread—for such a 
thing had never happened before—going 
softly to her door and tapping gently, but 
getting no answer, and then, going into 
that awful stillness and finding her lying 
cold and still, the thin hands folded on 
her breast, the stern lips closed forever. 

Hester was too stunned for the first few 








days to give her own future a single 
thought; for the neighbors came in, in 
true country fashion, and took possession 
of the house, doing everything which 
needed to be done and rather ignoring her 
existence. They discussed calmly the 
probable disposition of Miss Sophia’s 
property and opened her bureau drawers 
and examined her dainty piles of old- 
fashioned linen, all so carefully laid away 
with sprays of lavender blossoms and 
spikes of white clover between their folds. 

Hester felt like resenting whatseemed to 
her so like desecration and whatshe knew 
Miss Sophia would have considered such 
a liberty ; but she could say nothing, for 
they needed garments for Miss Sophia’s 
last arraying. But when they had laid 
her away in the old graveyard on the hill, 
by the graves of her father and mother 
and her brothers and sisters, herself, the 
last of her line, and had driven home 
again to what seemed to Hester a festai 
tea, she would not join them but went 
out on the doorstep, drawing Miss Sophia’s 
little black shawl over her head and 
shoulders and cuddling the cat in her 
lonely arms. 

She could hear their busy voices dis- 
cussing the affairs of the last few days 
and smell the fragrance of their best old 
Oolong, which they only used on grand 
occasions, and the perfume of the pre- 
served pineapple which she and Miss 
Sophia had done with se much care one 
hot June day. She remembered that day 
well, for it was the day of the Sunday- 
school picnic ; she had wanted to go s0 
much, and had washed and ironed her 
pink calico and turned the ribbon on her 
hat, hoping that Miss Sophia would send 
her; but there had been no such govod 
fortune. It simply had not occurred to 
her, and Hester was too shy to suggest it ; 
so she shut her pink frock out of sight, 
wiped a few furtive tears from her eyes, 
and pared and ‘‘eyed” and preserved 
pineapples all of that bright June day. 

She had never fully realized what a 
lonely little body she was until now as she 
sat alone, in the gathering darkness of the 
October night, and heard the clattering 
voices inside. 

A little chill wind came through the 
treetops and made her shiver, there was 
a faint rustling in the dead leaves which 
made her draw her scant skirts tightly 
about her feet. She had never been 
nervous before; it must be the thought 
of Miss Sophia lying alone on the hillside 
which sent the little cold shivers up and 
down her spine. She felt that she ought 
to go into the house, and just as she had 
about made up her mind to creep quietly 
in and up the back stairs to bed, a man 
came through the picket gate, stopping a 
moment to release himself from the em- 
brace of a straggling rosebush, and up the 
gravel walk, and said a few words to 
Hester which changed her whole life for 
her; for it was Mr. Morgan, the village 
lawyer, who had known Miss Sophia's in- 
tentions and drawn up her will. He led 
Hester into the room where the tea party 
was, and, bidding her sit down, he read 
from the long blue paper the words which 
made the whole world seem like a differ- 
ent place to her. They were few and 
simple. 

She left to Hester unconditionally all 
that she possessed—her little house, her 
furniture, her slender stock of real silver, 
her china, the dear old china with the 
dragons and butterflies which Hester had 
dusted with trembling hands twice a year, 
and now, her very own—and, what 
seemed to Hester’s dazzled brain an im- 
mense fortune, twenty thousand dollars 
in Government bonds. 

The only condition she made, and that 
was hardly a condition, was that she 
should be a member of Miss Peckham’s 
school for three years, closing the house 
and putting no one in it ; for, as she said, 
and Mr. Morgan read this slowly and em- 
phatically : 

‘“‘T know that I have not long to live, and 
no one will take care of my things like Hes- 
ter, and | will have no one else nosing them 
about.” 

There was silence for a few moments, 
for Hester was too stunned to speak, and 
the others felt a little guilty. Then their 
good nature and true neighborly feelings 
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overcame their surprise and they crowded 
around Hester and shook her hands and 
congratulated her. 

Miss Penelope Briggs, the dressmaker, 
offered to stay afew days and help her 
close the house and make her black 
dresses. And after a little the others 
went away. 

A less simple-minded girl than Hester 
might have thought that they treated her 
with more effusion than usual as they said 
good-night ; but she was too overwhelm- 
ed to do more than answer them me- 
chanically and wo feel grateful to Miss 
Penelope. 

Those were busy days that followed for 
Hester. Miss Peckham, who had heard 
all about the will, came to call upon her, 
and bid her welcome to her school. There 
was the house to put in perfect order, 
Miss Sophia’s own clothes to look over and 
pack carefully away in the old red cedar 
chest, the silver to polish, for the last 
time for many days, and put in chamois 
bags and send to the bank. 

But these things were all done at last ; 
the final stitch taken in her own wardrobe. 
her trunk packed and dragged out on the 
porch, her good-by to Miss Penelope said, 
and she, herself, dressed in her simple 
black frock, was sitting on the porch 
waiting for the stage to come to take her 
and her belongings to Miss Peckham’s 
school. 

It all seemed like a dream, She had 
put her hand in her pocket and felt of the 
door key to make herself believe that it 
was really true, that all she was leaving 
was her very own, and that her sleeping 
and waking dream was to be realized. 

She felt very nervous as the old stage 
rumbled up the hill and stopped before 
the door. Her hands and feet were like 
ice, her cheeks burned, and as she went 
into the house she stepped in the front 
breadth of her dress and very nearly en- 
tered the parlor on all fours. 

She heard a giggle from the school- 
room, and‘some one said in a shrill whis- 
per: ‘* How graceful.” 

It was not a very auspicious beginning 
for poor Hester, and her heart sank when 
Miss Peckham took her upstairs to find 
that she was to sleep in a room with two 
other girls. There were three little cots, 
side by side, two chests of drawers which 
they were to share between them, anda 
closet and a washstand which they had 
in common. She had always had her 
own little room and was so used to soli- 
tude that she did not feel as if she could 
possibly get ready for bed and say her 
prayers before these two strange girls, 
who whispered to each other and looked 
at her with such unfriendly eyes. It had 
never occurred to her that they would do 
anything but receive her with open arms 
and treat her as kindly as she would have 
treated them ; as it was, they preserved a 
stony silence toward her, only speaking 
once to tell her to keep her shoes on her 
own side of the room, 

She felt very forlorn and friendless, As 
she began to undress with trembling fin- 
gers,she made herself think of a little black 
hen which strayed into their chicken yard 
once, all of the other fowls standing aloof 
with their heads on one side looking at it 
at first, and then falling upon it and peck- 
ing it until it was glad to escape and take 
refuge under the kitchen steps. 

The hot tears came in her eyes and 
almost blinded her as she opened her lit- 
tle Bible and read the words : 

“*T was a stranger and ye took me in.” 

She had heard them whisper, as she 
slipped on her plain little nightdress, 
trimmed with tatting: ‘Latest style, 
Annie Jenness Miller”; and the other one 
answered, ‘* Mrs. Noah’s, more likely.” 

She was glad to creep into bed and hide 
her hot cheeks and wet eyes in her pillow. 
They seemed so cruel to her. She had 
never dreamed that well-bred girls could 
be so rude and unkind. She wished she 
was back in her old home; and she buried 
her face further in her pillow to stifle her 
sobs as she thought of her happy anticipa- 
tions and bright hopes so cruelly shat- 
tered. But they were not such dreadful 

girls as she thought. They were disap- 
pointed because Miss Peckham had moved 
one of their own friends to make room for 
Hester, and resented it accordingly. As 





they could do nothing to Miss Peckham, 
they made up for it with Hester. They 
did not realize how contemptible it was. 
They only meant to make her so uncom- 
fortable that she would ask to be put 
somewhere else. 

So they began a small series of persecu- 
tions which they would probably soon 
have dropped if they had not discovered 
how sensitive she was. 

They would upset her daintily kept bu- 
reau drawers, hide her brush and comb, 
so that she would be late in the morning, 
and bring Miss Peckham’s wrath down on 
her head, tie her long braids to the back 
of her chair when she was engrossed in 
her books, stretch their feet out suddenly 
as she was going by to recitation, and 
send her stumbling into class, making 
Miss Peckham rebuke her for clumsiness, 
and threaten to mark her for disorder. 

The strange part of it all was, that 
there seemed no one to take her part ; but 
as schoolgirls are very like a flock of 
sheep following a leader, and there was 
really no apparent reason why quiet, shy 
Hester should be popular, they all left her 
to the tender mercies of her roommates 
and went their own ways. 

Gradually all of her illusions left her, 
and she began to see the small world of 
school as it really was. She bore it very 
well in the daytime, for she loved her 
books and made great progress ; but at 
night she often longed for some one to 
talk to, if it were no one but old Tabby, 
the cat. 

She would hear the girls laughing and 
talking over things which sounded so in- 
teresting; but if she drew near they 
would stop immediately and stare at her 
in stony silence. She made a good many 
attempts to gain their friendship at first, 
but they were received so coolly or ig- 
nored so completely that she finally gave it 
up. They were not afraid of her com. 
plaining, for, little as they understood 
her cheracter, they knew by instinct that 
there was nothing of the telltale about 
her. 

Mild and gentle as she was, however, 
the time came for her—like the proverbial 
worm—to turn ; they went one day a little 
too far. It had beena dull, rainy day, and, 
unfortunately, a half holiday ; they could 
not go out for their usual walk and raid 
upon the candy stores. There was nothing 
to doin the house. Miss Peckham had a 
headache and retired to her own room, 
leaving them to their own devices, Hester, 
glad of a quiet afternoon for reading, had 
taken *‘ Jane Eyre” from the bookcase, 
and, retreating to acorner of the library, 
was deep in its fascinations, when she 
heard a wild burst of laughter from the 
schoolroom, She did not pay any atten- 
tion to it at first, but presently Betty Ray, 
one of the smallest girls, came into the 
library, calling : ‘‘ Hester !” Hester, with- 
out looking up from her book, asked her 
what she wanted. ‘‘The girls want you 
to come into the library,” she said. 

Hester started up in pleased amazement, 
it was so unheard of a thivg for them to 
want her, that, altho she was in a most 
interesting part of the book, she went 
right into the schoolroom, keeping her 
finger in the leaves at her place. 

There was not a girl to be seen. There 
was a dull glow from the fireplace and 
scattered chairs and books, as if there had 
been a hurried scurrying from the room. 
She turned to go out, in proud disgust, 
when she saw confronting her on the 
blackboard a rough picture of herself. 

It was a tall girl, with abbreviated skirts 
and a checked apron, hugging in her arms 
a huge tenpin dressed up for a baby, and 
printed in large letters above it were the 
words : 

MISS SOPHIA’S REARLING, 
ASTUDYIN BLACK AND 
WHITE. 

The face was wonderfully like hers, and 
the whole thing was well done. There 
was only one girl in school who could 
have done it, and that was her roommate, 
Jennie Scott. She stood looking at it in 
speechless wrath. She had never been 
called a ‘‘ rearling” before, altho it was 
an old-fashioned way in that part of the 
country of speaking of a child who had 
been adopted; it was not necessarily a 
term of contempt, but in this connection 


it roused all of the evil in her nature and 
made her perfectly furious. It was the 
climax of too many insults and injuries 
for her to bear it meekly; then, too, the 
scene with Jane Eyre and John Reed in 
the library may have helped to fire her 
blood. 

“‘Thate them all,” she said to herself, 
her eyes filling with angry tears. ‘I 
should like to do something dreadful to 
them ;” and she dashed at the blackboard 
and began hastily rubbing the picture off, 

Just at this unfortunate moment Jennie 
Scott put her laughing face in the door 
and sang: ‘‘ What’s the matter with Hes- 
ter?” And a voice from the hall answer- 
ed: ‘*She’s all right.” 

It was too much for Hester’s endurance; 
she turned quickly, and with unerring 
aim, threw the blackboard rubber directly 
in her face. 

There was a piercing shriek, which 
brought Miss Peckham from her room, a 
rushing of many footsteps, and a crowd 
of girls collected in a moment about Jen- 
nie Scott, wiping the blood from her face 
and talking loudly. Hester stood facing 
them, pale with fright and anger, saying 
nothing. 

‘‘What is the meaning of all this?’ 
asked Miss Peckham, turning to Hester. 
Hester turned speechlessly and pointed 
at the board. Miss Peckham looked at 
the partially obliterated picture in silence. 
‘*Who did that?” she asked. No one an- 
ewered. ‘‘Go to your room,” she said to 
Hester. ‘‘I will inquire into this matter 
later. 

Hester only too gladly hurried from the 
room and up the stairs. She had been 
too angry to even wonder how they had 
found out the secret of the tenpin doll ; 
but when she reached her room she had 
no need to question; for scattered all 
about in the corner of the large closet 
where their trunks were kept, were the 
few treasures she had brought from the 
old house, and among them the tenpin 
doll which she had hidden in the lower 
part of her trunk, never meaning that it 
should see the light of day. 

Hester seized the poor, inoffensive, 
wooden thing which had been such a com- 
fort to her in days gone by and crammed 
it down in the bottom of the trunk, then 
thrusting the other things upon it and 
burying it from sight, she put down the 
lid and, throwing herself face downward 
on the bed, gave herself up to her grief. 
She could not see why they should all 
treat her so badly. She began to believe 
that there was something wrong with 
her, some wicked strain of blood or an- 
cestry which she did not know about. 
She was sure she had done all she could 
to make them like her, but now it was no 
use trying any longer. 

It began to grow dark and the teabell 
rang. She did not go down. She would 
have starved, she thought, rather than 
face those girls. The maid came up to 
call her ; but she said she had a headache 
and did not wish any supper, and then 
she undressed herself and crept into bed. 
Pretty soon the maid came back and 
said Miss Peckham wished to see her in 
the library in the morning before break- 
fast. 

Littie did Miss Peckham think where 
she would see Hester in the morning ! 

By and by the girls came up to bed. 
Hester pretended to be asleep. Jennie 
had a martyr-like expression and spoke 
in a languid whisper, and Nellie Brown 
made much of her and cast many scorn- 
ful looks at Hester’s bed. 

‘‘T always knew she was hateful,” she 
said ; ‘‘ but I didn’t think she was a mur- 
deress.” 

“No, nor I,” said Jennie, plaintively ; 
‘** just for a little joke, too.” 

Hester lay awake long after they lay 
quietly on their pillows. She had longed 
to tell them what she had thought of them 
from beginning to end, but she knew it 
would dono good; she made up her mind 
that she would ask Mr. Morgan if she 
could not go away to some other school 

where the girls knew nothing about her, 
‘* for,” she said to herself, ‘‘ nothing, not 
even an earthquake, would make them 
like me now.” Then she fell into a 
troubled sleep. 





made the girls like her, and more than 
like her; but it was not an earthquake, 
altho it was something almost as bad. 
Hester woke suddenly about midnight, 
thinking she heard Miss Sophia call her, 
She tried to answer, but something 
seemed to choke her; she felt as if there 
were a hand on her throat, then there wag 
a flash of light across her face, and she 
waked up suddenly and sat up straight in 
her bed. Jennie and Nellie were sleeping 
quietly. The room was strangely light, 
She could see every object distinctly. 
There was a queer little, licking flame 
creeping up the angle of the turret by 
their window. Suddenly she heard the 
boom, boom of the fire bell, and she knew 
what it all meant. 

With one bound she was out of bed aud 
shaking the girls to rouse them from their 
heavy slumbers. It was hard work to 
waken them; they were inclined to be 
resentful ; but when she finally succeeded 
the flames were rising high above the 
window sash and flashing on the wall. 
They shrieked with fright and rushed to 
the door, but the key would not turn in 
the lock. They screamed again, and 
began pounding on the door with their 
fists ; but there were too many other peo- 
ple screaming at this time for their voices 
to be heard, and their tender hands made 
no sound that could be distinguished 
above the rushing of the flames. 

‘*Let me try,” said Hester, white and 
trembling ; ‘‘ my hands are stronger than 
yours.” 

But it was of no use. They seemed to 
be forgotten of God and man. 

‘*Oh, it is too dreadful,” wailed Jennie, 
‘*to be burned to death like flies in a 
trap ;’ and they both sank down on the 
floor with their arms around each other, 

Hester stood for a moment looking at 
them; she felt that they were her care 
now. A sudden thought struck her, and 
she rushed into the closet. Yes, she was 
right ; the flames had not yet reached 
that window, altho they were rapidly ap- 
proaching. There might be time to save 
those two if they wasted not a moment ; 
but for herself—her heart quailed for a 
moment; a couplet which had struck her 
forcibly when she read it flashed through 
her mind : 

** My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure ”; 
and with a silent prayer to God that he 
would give her body the “strength of 
ten” and her soul the purity of unselfish- 
ness, she flew back into the room. 

**Girls,” she said, ‘‘there is a chance 
for you" you will do just asI tell you. 
Put on your blanket wrappers and_bed- 
slippers as quickly a3 possible and come 
right into the closet. 

Tremblingly they obeyed her, and she 
tore quickly into strips Miss Peckham’s 
winter blankets, which were upon the 
shelf, knotting them into ropes, watching 
anxiously all of the time the rapidly ap- 
proaching flames. Then, tying a wet 
handkerchief over Jennie’s mouth, she 
tied the rope firmly about her waist and 
lowered her from the sill, bidding her 
keep her eyes closed until she felt herself 
safe. 

There was a wild shout from the crowd 
on the lawn, and a man came running 

with a ladder. Just then the wind 
changed and a great cloud of smoke came 
between her and Jennie. 

She groaned, and Nellie, with a wild 
scream, fell on the floor, giving herself 
up as lost. Then she felt the rope slacken, 
and quickly drawing it up she pulled 
Nellie to her feet, an inert, helpless mass, 
and tying it about her waist pushed her 
over the windowsill and swung her out 
into the air. She heard a wild cheer from 
below, a hot blast swept over her face 
and her lungs filled up with suffocating 
smoke. She tried to tie the other rope 
about her own waist; but her hands re- 
fused to move. She had used up all of 
her strength on others. She felt that all 
was over, and, with a faint thought of 
the mother whom she had never known, 
she sank upon the floor and lost conscious- 
ness entirely. 

But the end had not come yet for 

Hester. 

The firemen were not to be outdone in 





Something happened that night that 
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the burning walls, fighting the smoke and 
flames, and brought her out singed and 
blackened, but breathing still. . 

When she opened her eyes again to 
consciousness, the snow lay soft and thick 
and white in lane and meadow, and the 
winter sunbeams fell across a pair of thin 
white hands which lay folded on Miss 
Sophia’s spare-room counterpane. — 

Hester looked at them wonderingly ; 
she could hardly believe that they were 
her own. But little by little it all came 
back to her, and then as she grew stronger 
Miss Peckham came to see her and cry 
over her and tell her what a brave girl 
she thought her; and then Nellie and 
Jennie came. 

They did not say much, for Hester 
would not let them; but she had never 
had such bear’s hugs in her life as she re- 
ceived from those two girls. All quarrel- 
ling was over between them forever ; and 
when Miss Peckham’s school was rebuilt 
and Hester was able to go back they 
begged that they might room together 
again; and they were devoted friends 
ever after. And from being the most de- 
spised girl in the school, Miss Sophia’s 
Rearling became the most popular, and 
the dreams of her childhood were fully 
realized. 

Among the choicest treasures in her 
possession was a blue velvet case, on 
whose satin bed lay alittle gold brooch set 
thickly with pearls, made in exactly the 
same shape as the Victoria cross, and sent 
her with a loving note from Jennie’s and 
Nellie’s parents, 

GENEVA, N. Y. 
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PEBBLES. 


THE Presbyterian kitten has his eyes 
open.—Golden Rule., Why not? He is 
brought up on the catechism.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 








....The malleability of gold is so great 
that a sheet of foil, it is said, can be beaten 
as thin as the slice of ham in a World’s 
Fair sandwich.—Kansas City Journal. 


....Wright: “Those are pretty tough 
looking patent leather shoes you have on.’’ 
Garner: ‘* They were all right originally, 
but the patent has expired on them.”— 
Truth. 


....One of the numerous garbage collect- 
ors who violate the ordinance as to closely 
covered wagons has been arrested. He 
should be made an offal example.—EKz- 
change. 


.... The editor of the New York Tribune 
thinks that a splendid college yell could be 
made out of the name of the King of India, 
Rajai-I-Rajagan Jayatgeet Singh Aliwalia. 
—The Presbyterian, 


.... Little Dick: ‘Papa, didn’t you tell 
Mamma we must economize?” Papa: I 
did, my son.”? Little Dick: ‘ Well, I was 
thinkin’ that mebbe, if you’d get me a 
pony, | wouldn’t wear out so many shoes.” 
—Good News. 


.... The Examiner speaks of aman with 
the Mrs. Partington capacity for using 
large words with no comprehension of their 
meaning, who once implored his hearers 
“not to think of God as being some great, 
big, infinitestimal being !” 


....She: “Sometimes you appear really 
manly and sometimes you are absolutely 
effeminate. How do you account for it ?” 
He: ‘IT suppose it is hereditary. Half my 
ancestors were males and the other half 
females.” —Life’s Calendar. 


.... Wasted Sympathy.—‘‘And that is your 
answer?” “It is; but Lhope my refusal 
will not cause you unhappiness, Mr. Per- 
kins.” ‘*No, indeed. Smith said you’d 
Shap up the first man that offered himself, 
and I bet him you wouldn’t. I’min a box 
of cigars.”—Life. 


.-+. Wicks: “ By the way what has become 
of Bjackson? I haven’t seen him for a 
good many years.” Hicks: ‘ Bjackson ? 
Why, don’t you know? He went West fif- 
teen years ago to makea name for himself.” 
Wicks: “A name for himself, eh? And 
did he make it?’ ‘Hicks: “Oh, yes.” 
Wicks: “What was it?” Hicks: Dennis.” 
—Somerville Journal, 


-.».He was a very facetious young man 
and he was showing a very bright young wo- 
Man, upon whom his affections were lavish- 
Ing themselves, through a chair factory that 
was the principal and most interesting in- 
dustry of the town. The courteous attend- 
ant explained everything to them, when 
the facetious young man, desirous of show- 
ing how factious he could be when he tried, 
Pointing to a cane-bottomed chair, asked, 

And where do you get the holes ?’ ‘Oh, 





For Sleeplessness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


a you will exchange a night of restless toss 
& for one of dreamless sleep. 





we buy those from the Indians,” replied the 
attendant; and he was much pleased, as 
the facetious young man was not, to hear 
the young lady giggle. ‘“‘Ah, indeed ?” 
said the funny man, superciliously. ‘ Of 
what Indians, pray »”’ ‘* Diggers,’ replied 
the attendant, meekly.—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 
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FOUR SQUARE WORDS. 


o * 0 0 0 


coo*# O86 
oo * 060600 
oo*# 000 
**« * *& & 
oo # OC 8 
oo*# O08 
eoo0ox O80 


000 * 0 0 
The central word each way is distention. 
Upper left: 1, A scheme; 2, placed; 3,a 

mythical power; 4, numbers of fives multi- 

plied. 

Upper right: 1, The decimals ; 2, a Latin 
name; 8,a pattern of wickedness; 4, one 
way of spelling a holy city. 

Lower right: 1, A holy city; 2, indolent ; 
3, a genus of trees including the olive; 4, 
exact. 

Lower left: 1, Numbers; a French word 
for a great rope of a ship ; 3, a Latin name ; 
4, a holy city. 

NoTE.—We should like to have some one 
try to make a puzzle like this for Puzzle- 
dom. 

ACROSTICS. 

Word through the center, a well-known 
general. 

Across, first three words: 1, request ; 2, 
a pronoun; 3, contraction of even. 

Down: 1, Devoured; 2, a female; 3, a 
relative. 

Across, second three words : 1, A printer’s 
term ; 2, a slight blow; 3, a prefix. 

Down: 1, An age; 2, humanity; 3, a 
watering place. 

SQUARE WORD AND DIAGONALS. 
o oO 
* * & 
* &* & 
* 
oO 0 

Square word: 1, 
boat ; 3, endeavor. 

Diagonal from left to right, amusements; 


from right to left, condition. 
NotTe.—We should like to have some one 


Portion ; 2, part of a 
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THE WONDER OF HEALING ! 
FOR PILES, BURNS, SUNBURNS. 
DIARRHGA, STINGS, SORE THROAT. 
SORE EYES, INFLAMMATIONS AND 
HEMORRHAGES OF ALL KINDS. 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
See our name on every wrapper and label, 
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The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Ct. 9 
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aa . , . . 
De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 
AN ENGLISH INVENTION. 

Rich in phosphates, scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and other 
necessary ingredients. Deliciously palatable to 
the most refined taste. It isan established fact that 
phosphorus, an important ingredient in the 
composition of these biscuit, is the essence and cen- 
ter of the human b-ain itself, and kindles afresh the 
fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to the crown 
of the head, restoring the fullest and most vigorous 
conditions of robust health of body and mind, and 
enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, nerves, 
and muscles. The digestion is invigorated, appe- 
tite increases, the bowels become regular, 
sleepcalm and refreshing, the lips red, ag 
brighter, skin cleaner and healthy. ney 
insure sound, white teeth, and arrest premature 
decay, showing the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Are a specific also for nervousand mental prostration, 
nervous dyspepsia _ If not found at the Grocer’s, send 
10 cents to THE DAKE BAKERY CO., 
Chicago, Ill. (Sole manufacturers in the United 
States), for samples free by mail: also testimonials 
and price-list, 


try hishand at sucha puzzle as this, and 
send it to Puzzledom. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


“The government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





ORIENTAL RUCS. 





(Look for this window.) 


Money saved by buying direct from the 
only exclusive Rug importing house in the 
United States. 


VAN GAASBEEK & ARKELL, 
935 Broadway. cor. 22d Street, New York. 


Valuable information sent to all wearers of Arti- 
ficial Teeth upon the receipt of postage. Dr W. E 


DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave., Cor. 39th St., N.Y 
WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


for Kidney and Liver diseases. Sold by all druggists, 
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always open to visitors. 
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depends entirely on how 
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can inspect, from beginning to 
end, our methods of soup-making. 


Franco-American Soups 
others 
adds 


mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


Frranco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway & Franklin Street, New York. 


“THATCHER” FURNACE: tnageage FpRangeoe. 
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THE LARGEST AND ONLY FACTORY IN THE WORLD 


Where all Kinds of Gentlemen’s Hats are made 
under One Roof. 


FALL STYLES NOW ON SALE. 


POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
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BAKER'S sreaxrast cocoa. 
PAINT Roors 


WITH 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT 


Water wil] run from it pure and clean, It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four va me 
times Longer. Equally useful for any iron work, Send for 
Jos. Dixon Crecisie Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


FORM vs. SUBSTANCE. 


The. form of a furnace may be secured 
without the ability to heat. The ‘* Perfect"’ 
furnace, which we manufacture, is the result 
of science, experience and mechanical 
knowledge combined. Catalogue free. 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., 
232 and 234 Water St., NEW YORK. 
94 Union Street, BOSTON. 
84 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
127 Sixth Street, PORTLAND, Ore. 


circulars. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 







Sold by Druggists or sent by mail, 
0c. E. T. Mazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested. | 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A WIDER AG- 
RICULTURE. 


BY JAMES KNAPP REEVE. 

I HAVE just come upon a newspaper item 
which reads as follows: 

“A firm in Savannah, Georgia, is engaged in 
making a substance practically the same as 
India rubber out of cotton-seed oil.” 

This is hardly surprising. as we have 
come to know, of late, that we are only 
upon the threshold of knowledge concerning 
the uses of the cotton plant; and not only 
that, but we are learning every day to make 
use of the by-products of agriculture in 
some way before unthought of. Indeed, 
we have been considering agriculture too 
narrowly, as there are many products of 
the earth, now useful or possible to be util 
ized by man, which are not found among 
the crops that we sow and harvest. So it 
is not alone the by-products of our culti- 
vated crops, but a long list of uncultivated 
plants of possible economic value that must 
be considered in our wider agriculture. 
And itisacurious fact that many things 
that are known to be of value in one place 
are treated as weeds in another. A few 
days since I saw a man mowing weeds 
along the roadside, here in Southern Ohio. 
I use the word ‘‘ weeds” because he told me 
that was what he was cutting; but I saw 
that his weeds consisted of a fine rank 
growth of Melilotus (sweet clover, English 
clover), which my friend, Professor Tracy, 
of the Mississippi Agricultural College, is 
earnestly endeavoring to have the farmers 
of his State grow as a forage and renovating 
crop. 

Further along the same road I came upon 
agreat amount of teasels (the wild teasel, 
Dipsacus silvestris), which had been per- 
mitted to remain until its seeds were ripen- 
ing, and the farmer whose land it fronted 
was lamenting that he should probably 
have more of it to deal with another year. 
But in Europe, and at least one place in 
America (Onondaga County, N. Y.), the 
cultivation of Fuller's teasel (Dipsacus 
fullonum) is an industry of some impor- 
tance. 

During a visit last winter to the college 
and Experiment Station at Las Cruces, New 
Mexico, I found Professor Blount much in- 
terested in some experiments in the culti- 
vation of a species of dock, known locally 
ascanaigre. This plant is found growing 
in wild profusion over a large portion of the 
great American Desert, but seems especial- 
ly at home in Western Texas, New Mexi- 
coand Arizona. The roots are known to 
contain a large amount of tannin, and for 
some time the industry of gathering and 
preparing these for market has been pur- 
suedin a desultory manner. Wherevera 
patch was found within reasonable dis- 
tance of a railroad, the roots were dug, 
sliced and air-dried, and then sold to the 
nearest dealer. Now it is proposed to do- 
mesticate the plant and systematize the 
work of growing and preparing it for mar- 
ket, and it is believed that it will result in 
establishing a large industry. With the 
destruction of our great hemlock forests, 
our supply of tanning material has rapidly 
depreciated, and of late we have imported 
large quantities of it, in the form of “ gam- 
bier.’’ Oak bark still affords us some source 





of supply, but that is also being rapidly 
exhausted, and unless canaigre proves to 
be the thing, we have nothing to supply its 
place. 

Gambier is an extract derived from the 
leaves and young shoots of a tree belong- 
ing tothe family of Rubiacew, a native of 
the East Indian archipelago, and it is there 
largely cultivated for this purpose. Some 
fifteen thousand tons of this per year are 
brought into the United States, and it has 
a value of about one hundred dollars per 
ton. Thus it will be seen that we have 
already au abundant market for the canai- 
gre product, and it will steadily grow 
larger as our other sources of supply con- 
tinue to diminish. 

I have only mentioned this at length to 
suggest that there are ways in which our 
agriculture may be developed, without add- 
ing to the products, of which we seem occa- 
sionally to have too abundant a supply. 
Should canaigre prove capable of being 
domesticated, it would give encouragement 
for renewed experiments in the cultivation 
of ginseng, a plant of which the supply has 
been decreasing and the price increasing 
steadily for some years. The late Mr. Peter 
Henderson gave it as his opinion that ygin- 
seng could be made a very profitable crop, 
giving as high a return as fifteen hundred 
dollars to the acre. But as three years are 
required for growing a crop, and as great 
care is needed in order to supply as nearly 
as possible its natural conditions of growth, 
not many people have had the courage to 
make such attempts as would constitute a 
fair test of the commercial practicability of 
the matter. In the old days an herb garden 
was part of every well-ordered New Eng- 
land establishment. There would be found 
sage and hoarhound, wormwood, tansy, 
peppermint, aud the dozen other things 
needful to the housewife’s materia medica, 
Now to find such a garden is the exception; 
and some people suppose, in consequence, 
that these are not so much used as formerly. 
This is an error, as may be found by con- 
sulting any botanic druggist. The growth 
of the patent medicine business alone has 
immensely increased the market for such 
products ; but they are now either grown by 
men who make that a business, or are 
gathered by aspecies of vagabond farmers 
who hunt the woods and fields for them. 
The mountains of North Carolina, West 
Virginia and Tennessee furnish tons of 
herbs and roots, while about certain cen- 
ters the business of growing herbs has 
clustered, as about Danvers and Peabody, 
Mass., Mt. Lebanon and Lyons, N. Y.,Hud- 
son, Mich., etc. Some of these are grown 
largely for export, either in their raw or 
manufactured form, while of others, as 
wormwood, we do not produce neaily 
enough for our home needs. 

The list of economic plants which may be 
grown for market is larger than many 
would suppose, and includes horehound, 
coltsfoot, centuary, aconite, the balms, 
belladonna, feverfew, henbane, marigold 
flowers, sage, wormwood, tansy, pepper- 
mint, lovage root, marshmallow root, and 
many others which cannot even be cata- 
loged here. 

The business of growing these is capable 
of being widely extended; yet it is a haz- 
ardous matter to advise any one to engage 
init. Itisa business for which one must 
have rather more than ordinary qualifica- 
tions if they would hope for success. It 
does not require merely a good gardener or 
a good cultivator, but, rather, a close ob- 
server and one who is something of a bot- 
anist. The habits of the plants in their 
natural surroundings must be studied, and 
these imitated as closely as possible in re- 
gard to soil, shade, moisture, ete. When 
these conditions can be had the cultivated 
plants are usually more valuable than the 
wild ones. I have seen at some of our Agri- 
cultural colleges * wild gardens,’’ composed 
of native wild plants—weeds, some would 
call them—and where, arranged with due 
observance of the conditions noted above, 
the plants have seemed to thrive quite as 
well as in their native habitat. These gar- 
dens are composed of both useful and use- 
less plants (if there are such as the latter), 
and are for the purpose of familiarizing 
the students with their appearance and 
babits of growth, in order that they may 
wage warfare on the useless ones rather 
than to teach them to cultivate such 
as are of known economic value. They 
might well be made to serve this latter 
purpose, and so educate the botanic gar- 
dener as well as the fruit and vegetable 
gardener. This is an occupation for a 
man of but small capital, of studious mind 
and methodical habits. Such a one would 
speedily search out the avenues of profit, 
which would be found in the cultivation of 





tion may be seen from the mere statement 
that a well-equipped botanic druggist must 
have in stock from one thousand to fifteen 
hundred different plants, and some of them 
in many forms—as in leaves, flowers and 
roots, extracts, tinctures, powders, etc. 

Against the occupation of botanic gar- 
dener, it is sometimes claimed that our 
conditions of labor are such that we cannot 
compete in these things with the cheap labor 
of Europe. But Ido not think this holds 
good in this respect, any more than it does 
in regard to any other branch of agricul- 
tural employment. True, we do not ask 
men to work for so beggarly a pittance as a 
few pence per day; but then we expect thera 
to accomplish more, It is hardly possible 
that any avenue of agricultural employ- 
ment will be closed to us from that cause. 
If other conditions are right, and we have 
the necessary technical knowledge, weshall 
in time grow here our own medicinal 
plants, our perfume flowers, our tea, and 
many other things that merely to mention 
now would seem chimerical. These things 
are all in the line of that greater aeri- 
culture which is made possible by our di- 
versity of soils and climate, and all these 
willin time be grown somewhere between 
sea and sea, and between the lakes and the 
gulf. 

FRANKLIN, O. 
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SEPTEMBER FARM NOTES. 


BY GEO, E. WALSH, 

Cross-drilling Wheat.—When the wheat 
drill was introduced on our farms many 
cultivators took a dislike to it, and even 
to-day they claim that the drill puts the 
seeds so Closely in the rows that the plants 
crowd each other aud leave the spaces be- 
tween the drills unoccupied. Of course, 
every farmer to his own liking; but the 
seed drill is a great labor-saving invention, 
and without it the cultivation of our large 
Western wheat fields would hardly be ren- 
dered possible. If one will study the wheat 
plants carefully during their growth he 
will find that the plant roots cover the 
whole surface of ground, and it does not 
matter whether they are close together in 
the rows if there is a space between the drills 
for their roots to find nourishment. ‘To fill 
in these spaces between drills some try 
cross drilling winter grain; but this is no 
gain. It generally covers the first drilled 
grain too deeply, and these are generally 
killed by winter freezing, leaving only the 
last drilled grain to grow in the spring. 
Drilling the wheat one way is sufficient, 
but on small farms hand sowing may be 
preferred. 

Bundle Hay.—Dealers in and producers 
of fancy hay are ever trying to invent some 
way of improving the looks of their crop, 
and now efforts are being made to cut 
and bind large timothy hay in bundles the 
same asstraw. There is an economy in this 
work, too, for the farmer, but not for the 
consumer. The cutting isdone by the reap- 
ing machines, and naturally the grass has 
to be cut so high that some of its best part 
is lost. This can be returned to the soil 
and enrich the farm land. The fancy bun- 
dles of hay are attractive looking and tickle 
the fancy of many horse owners; but the 
horses do not get as much nourishment 
fromit. The hay cannot be cut green or 
else it would heat and get musty in the 
bundle, and so it is left in the field until it 
is over-ripe and much of its substance is 
wasted. I[t is doubtful if the bundle hay 
will ever become very popular. Well- 
cured, pressed .hay answers the purpose of 
most dealers. 

Stacking Straw and Hay.—This is the 
month when the farmer will be called upon 
to show his proficiency in the art of stack. 
making. In reality very few can make 
good stacks, stacks which will resist the 
force of heavy winds, and shed water so 
that the center will not get damp. Straw 
can be kept in excellent condition out-of- 
doors if properly stacked, but in = poor 
stacks it quickly deteriorates in value. The 
same is true of sedge hay or salt hay, which 
is often stacked outside. The large thresh- 
ing machines thresh the grain so rapidly 
that the stackers are hurried in their work, 
and, hence, do not make good stacks. They 
shouid be given plenty of time in which to 
do their work. As the result of haste in 
this respect, many a farmer finds his stacks 
blown down before winter, or the straw 
badly ruined by rain before he uses or sells 
it. 

Orchard Work.—Work in the fruit or- 
chard this month is confined chiefly to har- 
vesting the fruits and gathering up the 
litter under the trees. Special care should 
be taken to gather up all the worm-eaten 


the rarer and less known plants. And what ) fruit under the trees. These should be 
room there is for discrimination aud selec- : turned over to the cider mill, to the stock 











for food, or thrown out somewhere so that 
the chickens can get at them. In this way 
the worms and eggs of injurious insects 
will be cleaned up pretty well. The poul- 
try should then be turned loose in the 
orchard to finish the work of destroying 
grubs, worms and eggs. Finally, when the 
fruit is all gathered, the trees and bushes 
should be examined carefully, and every 
sign of caterpillar, moth-eggs and larva of 
insects should be destroyed. Many of these 
will live through the winter in some way, 
and hatch out with the fruit in the spring. 

The Pasture Lands.—Rye should be sown 
this month for green fodder next spring, 
and it is one of the best soiling crops we 
have. Sowearly, and mix grass seed with 
it. The grass will grow, and, after the rye 
is all eaten upin the spring, a good grass 
crop will follow. One bushel of seed to the 
acre is sufficient when thus sowed. Rye 
and grass will often grow on land that is 
unfit for wheat, and, instead of raising a 
poor crop of the latter, turn the land over 
to grass and hay for a season. By another 
year then the turned-over sod will make an 
excellent wheat soil. The regular pasture 
fields and grass lands will also be greatly 
improved by spreading over them this 
month all the spare manure on hand, scat- 
tering the well-rooted mauure very evenly 
over the whole field. The poorly growing 
places that are likely to get winter-killed, 
need the most dressing, and a little manure 
thus early in the spring may save the plants 
from death. 

Gathering the Beans.—When the greater 
part of the bean crop is ripe, the vines 
should be pulled this month and stacked 
around a post or spread on a loose platform 
where the air can circulate freely through 
them. The bean poles can be used for plat- 
forms if necessary. Keptin this way for a 
few weeks the green pods will ripen up. 
But before pulling gather the best pods 
nearest the ground forseeds, These should 
be selected with care, and should be taken 
from the most prolific vines. It is gener- 
ally better to select the best beans that ma. 
ture early in the season, and not the late 
ripening ones. If these latter are used the 
seeding time will be later next season. 

The Corh. Crop.—The corn crop and the 
sown corn for fodder will be ready for cut- 
ting before the end of this month. The 
corn should be cut when it is well glazed, 
and if the fodder is not to go into the silo» 
the stalks should be placed in stacks imme- 
diately. If the corn is intended for the silo 
the ears that are suitable for grinding 
should be picked, and these should be 
placed upon a platform where they can 
ripen. All of the smaller ears should go 
with the stalks into the silo. The finest 
ears from the cornfield should be selected 
early for next year’s seeding. ‘The follow- 
ing points should be observed in selecting 
the seed corn: The ears should be well fill- 
ed, close to the ground, with perfect ker- 
nels in size and form, and those that ripen 
early. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE WHEAT PLANTING. 


BY CHARLES S., PLUMB, 
DIRKCTOR OF AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 





IN these days of low prices for wheat it is 
essential that the grower of this crop study 
the conditions underlying its successful 
propagation, and produce from his fields a 
maximum crop at a minimum expense. 
Wheat culture as at present practiced is 
not a profitable business. On July 3lst 
wheat was selling in the Chicago market at 
the lowest price ever quoted in that city; 
and in the markets of country towns No. 2 
winter wheat ranged from forty to fifty 
cents per bushel during the summer. At 
such prices the grain had better be fed to 
the stock of the farm; and this seems quite 
a prevalent opinion among farmers at this 
time. 

Our wheat crops may be materially in- 
creased by adopting more progressive meth- 
ods of culture. Some of the Agricultural 
Experiment Stations have experimented 
with the cereals to such an extent as to 
have secured for farmers data of much 1m- 
tance. Indiana is one of our greatest wheat- 
producing States, and the experiment sta- 
tion connected with Purdue University 1 
that State has for years conducted exper! 
ments in wheat culture of much impor- 
tance. These involve numerous questions, 
the following of which are especially pertl- 
nent at this time: ; 

The quantity of seed planted materially 
affects the yield. For the past nine years 
various applications of seed per acre have 
been made, ranging from two to eight 
pecks. The average yield has constantly 
increased with the increase of seed planted. 
The following table gives the amount of 
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seed planted, and yield per acre in bushels, 
and the average for nine years, including 
1893 : 


Pecks Seed per Yield per Acre. 


Acre. 1893. Av. for 9 Yrs. 
DW ccnpaesnsge ouakontones 18.7 22.07 
Wincisaneuhcemianeedavene 22.3 25.47 
| POOR PROC 22.0 26.7 
Ge. cc oasewpaeetaenneen cos 25.7 28.82 
Ri civsaenowonnwosenewamed 29.48 
| RRR en ne ee 26.7 29.99 
ORE Aerinr nc een paeeas 26.0 30.35 
The above figures show a gain of eight 


bushels in crop per acre in using eight 
pecks of seed instead of two. The signifi- 
cance of these figures is apparent. In con- 
nection with this subject, it is a matter of 
moment to plant strong, plump seed. The 
seed may be run through a fanning mill, 
and the small, inferior grains screened out. 
Experiments of the writer, comparirg crops 
grown from selected small and large seed, 
have favored the use of the latter in secur- 
ing more vigorous plants and greater yield 
of grain. 

The time of sowing seed is an important 
factor in the resulting crop. We have sown 
wheat at the station for five yearsin suc- 
cession, under the same conditions as nearly 
as we could control. The following table 
gives the main data: 


Average 


Date of 





Sowing 1889, 1890, 1891. 1892. 1893. No. 
. : 3ushels. 
Sept. 18-20... 733.5 35.2 35.3 27.8 22.8 30.01 
Sept.25-27... 80.6 82.5 37,8 27.1 18.3 29.16 
Oct. 2-4... 844 26.0 34.8 23.1 17.38 27.12 
Oct. LO IL... 380.5 18.0) 384.2 21.0 13.0 23.34 
Oct. 16-18... 25.6 21.5 21.7 18.7 10.3 19.54 


*Average of three plats each year, except 

1891, when but two plats were used, 
Early sown wheat has ampler opportunity 
to develop to withstand winter’s cold thin 
that planted later. If planted too early 
there is danger from Hessian fly ; but that 
should not influence one in planting after 
the middle of September. 

The rotation of crops should always ac 
company wheat culture in localities where 
the land has been subject to tillage for 
some years. In experimental work at this 
station, one series of plats has been grown 
to grain constantly, the same crop being 
grown every year on one part of the series, 
and two grain crops alternating with each 
other on anotber part. An adjacent series 
of plats is also cropped constantly ; but the 
crops, including legumes, grain and grass, 
are grown in rotation. On this series— 
designated F in the table below—three ro- 
tations are followed, viz. : 

1. Five course: Corn, corn, wheat, grass, 
grass. 

2. Six course: Corn, roots or peas, oats, 
Wheat, grass, grass. 

3. Seven course: Corn, corn, 
peas, Oats, Wheat, grass, grass. 

The grass is clover and timothy, about 
half and half. Grain crops only are grown 
on series H, and no fertilizer or manure has 
been used on this land for fully thirteen 
years, The table gives most interesting re- 
sults from seven years of experimenting in 
this direction. The years 1889, ’90 and ’91 
are omitted from the table for the sake of 
convenience, but are included in the aver- 
age: 


beans or 


Av’ge of 
Series. Cropping 1887. 1888, 1802. 1893. 7 Years. 





F Rotation 24.2 11.8 25.2 17.0 21.61 

He Grain only 26.38 2.2 15.1 13.4 15.89 

F Gain *-2.1 9.5 10.1 3.6 5.72 
* Loss. 


The above figures show a most striking 
gain, for the average result of the seven 
years. If the reader could view the experi- 
Mental plats, just before harvest, where 
only grain is grown, and compare it with 
the rotation crops, he would see a notable 
difference in the appearance of the plants 
In size and vigor. 

Ponoue Untvenstry, La Fayette, IND, 
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POULTRY NOTES. 


BY 





JOUN W, CAUGILEY. 


IF you water your fowls from a dish or 
tin do away with it and try the earthen- 
ware drinking fountain and you will never 
use any other exceptit be arunning stream. 
It is made in one up to five gallon size; is 
filled from a hole in a cup at the base, 
will never flow over, because when the hole 
at the base cup is covered the air is shut 
out. It keeps the water cool and the fowls 
from soiling it. They are sold by dealers 
In birdseeds and such materials. 


; The Golden Polish resembles the Golden 
Spangled Hamburg, except that it has a 
large muff crest upon the top of the head, 
while the Hamburg only has his oval spike 
comb as a covering. The plumage is al- 
Most the same. It is one of the most beauti- 
ful feathered fowls known to the poultry 





yard. They are excellent layers, and as 
hardy as many of our laying varieties. If 
you keep them on the farm, keep a few 
guineas to scare away the hawks, else you 
must pen them up with a strong wire cov- 
ered yard toshut them out. Owing to the 
heavy crest upon the head they fall an easy 


prey to this treacherous bird, because it is 
impossible for them to see above them. 


Hard times, such as we have been passing 
through for some months, if we are in- 
clined to blame the Democrats for them 
as well as many other events, we can’t 
blame the old hen. She goes right ahead with 
her work of shelling out, and what she pro- 
duces always draws the cash and tempts the 
appetite of us all. 


A few weeks ago, while in the coun‘ry, I 
heard, a few yards from where I was sitting, 
a great noise from an old hen, surrounded 
by her brood of eighteen chickens. Looking 
up I beheld a large chicken snake coiled in 
a circle around the poor hen, and it about 
to strike her when my moving attracted his 
majestic attention; he got away in short 
order when | made after him. The hen was 
badly seared, but went about hunting food 
in the grass for her httle family as if noth- 
ing unusual had happened. 

TIFFIN, O. 





‘Honesty is the best pol- 
icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which docs 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth's “ pearl top”? and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred break 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough. 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that la: 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to then 


Gro. A. Macsrtu Co 





Pittsburgh. 


Os° And your money back 
if you want it—Vacuum 
Leather Oil that saves the 
life of leather. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





} Convenience 
‘and Economy 


e 
‘ effected in every household by the use of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


The best way to improve and strengthen 








$ Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add a 


‘ little of this famous product. 
Ce 


OTT 
Restores vitality until 
it matches the vigor- 


ousness of youth. 
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‘HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


The Virginia Hotel 
- CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 





Expectant Visitors to the World’s F air should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


World’s Fair Visitors. The Chicago Theoloz- 
ical Seminary opensits buildings as a Home for Chris- 





tian people at auntform rate of 50c. per day, Ll person 
in aroom, or, 74c. for 2 persons. ddress, HENRY 


W, CUESTER, $1 Ashiand Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 





The Best Dressing 


to preserve 

the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 

the hair 

is 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORB 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading t CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL ©O., NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00] Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


on 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSC RIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents,in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application, Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
THE INNER LIFE 
OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a lineited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK BK. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.”’ The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoln 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter's great picture, “ The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture !t- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish {t postpaid at 40c,. until the supply is 
exhausted, 

Tre book,“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” js 
reta:ied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at BSc. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Falton Street, New York City. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 














[For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 7th, 1893.} 


TEA-—There isa renewal of the feeling among 
dealers that the fall trade in tea will be of 
pretty good proportions, and operators are gen- 
erally feeling better. The tendency to caution 
in buying restricts the investments somewhat. 
Amoy is 12@16c.; Fuchau, 12@32c.; Formosa, 16@ 
40c., and Japans, old, 10@20c., and new, 18@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market for coffee closes 
steady, with good foreign and domestic demand. 
There is a cheerful outlook for Brazil coffee, and 
a good record is made of new contracts. Mild 
grades are a little uncertain yet in values, but 
consumption seems fuller than formerly. Java 
is 21@27c.; Mocha, 21@214c.; Maracaibo, 17@22e.: 
Laguayra, 18@22c., and Brazil. I7@19¢c. 


SUGAR.—There is a good demand for refined 
sugar, and calls are coming from all quarters. 
Most grades are behind in production, and the 
prices are firm for all. Cut loaf is quoted at 
55g@5 13-16c., and crushed the same; powdered, 
5 7-lh@55¢c.; granulated, 5 8-16@55¢c ; mould 
“A,” 53g@5 0-16c. A discount of one per cent. is 
made on lots of 100 bbls. or more. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—The feeling is firm for 
hogs, and dressed country and city are selling 
at 844@9c. per th). Dressed mutton is firm at 5@ 
8c., and a few carcasses command 8!¢c. Lambs, 
dressed, are in fair demand at 8@lle. City 
dressed veals are steady at 9@i2c.; country 
dressed, 8@10%c. and choice, Ile. 


PROVISIONS.—There is a good consumption 
of all hog products, and no accumulations occur 
at any of the large points. The feeling that 
hogs will be scarce the rest of this year seems to 
be justified by the comparatively small receipts. 
Nearly all provisions have an upward tendency. 
Mess pork is $16@17; family, $18@19, and short 
clear, $17@19. Beef is steady, with family at $11 
@12, and extra mess, $15@14, 
firm at $17.50. Lard is firm, with Western re- 
fined at 8.60c. Cut meats are all steady. Pickled 
bellies are 11@l2c; shoulders, 64c., and hams, 
10@10e. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The flour market has 
been steadily improving, and flour is now sell- 
ing quite actively at the old asking prices. 
There is a better demand, and with the improve- 
ment in the grain market there is a steadiness 
in the flour market which makes dealers hope- 
ful. There is quite an activity in ee patents 
and winter straights, but low grades are rather 
neglected. Spring patents are $3.50@4.10; 
straights, $3@3.60, and clears, $2.4 @2.80. Win- 
ter patents are $3.40@3.70; straights, $38@3.26, 
and clears, $2.7@3. Pure rye flour is $3@3.30, 
and mixed winter rye, $2.75@2.00. The market 
holds steady for cornmeal, and Brandywine is 
$2.75, and yellow Western, $2.60@2.75. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The undertone of the 
wheat market has greatly improved. Cash 
wheat is fairly acitve, and exporters are taking 
considerable. The arrivals of wheat from the 
—— points are quite large considering the 
ow prices paid, but the demand seems to be 
sufficient to make outlets for it. 
wheat closes at 7lc., and No. 2 red cash wheat, 
Tl@71'4c., and No 3 red, 68c. Corn has been 
firmer if anything than the other cereals, owing 
to the reports of injury to the crop. This in- 
jury has been quite great, so that estimates bave 
een largely reduced. September corn closes at 
wlgc.: No. 2 cash corn, 47c., and No, 2 white, 48e. 
Oats have sympathized slowly with wheat and 
corn, and have become a little firmer, wth a 
fairtrade. No. 2 oats are dO@8lc.; No. 2 white, 
38(@3344c., and track white, 8@39c. Rye is dull 
at 52@53c. The market is barely steady for hay, 
and prime is quoted at 90c.; No.3to No. 1, 70@ 
H0c., and shipping, 65@70c. Straw is firm, with 
rye at 40@65c., and oat, 40@45c,. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
butter was never in better condition. Prices 
have steadily advanced, and receipts are cleaned 
up closely each day. This is especially true of 
best table grades, It is evident that prices will 
continue to advance, and there will be no 
further break thisfall. State creamery is worth 
254O@264c.; Western extras, 26@264c., firsts, 
24024c., and seconds, 20@22c. State dairy is in 

ood demand. Half-firkin tubs, extras, are 24c.; 

rsts, 22@28c., and seconds, Zale. Extra 
Welsh tubs are 234%@24c., and firsts to seconds, 
19@238c. Western factory is hardening, and is 
now 15@18c.; imitation creamery, 154@20c., and 
dairy, 154@1%c. Cheese is firm and ata slight 
advance over last quotations. Large sizes are 
8@0%c. per th., and small sizes, @0%jc. Best 
Chenango part skims are 6c., and common to 
prime, 24@5\4c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—The approaching 
Jewish holiday makes a big pale for live 
poultry, and the arrivals have been heavy with 
a fair range of prices ruling. Spring chickens 
are 10%@l1l1c.: fowls, 18@14c.; old roosters, 8c. ; 
turkeys, l@ ie ie ducks, 0@75c. per pair, and 
geese, $1@1.50. dressed poultry is in liberal sup- 
ply, and trade is slow. Philadelphia chickens 
are easy at 14a@lsc., and others at 10@12c.; fowls, 
10@11c.; Eastern spring ducks, l4c., and West- 
ern, 6@8c., and Eastern young geese, lic. per th. 
The market has advanced for eggs, and prime 
Jots are in demand at # premium. State and 
Pennsylvania new-laid are i8@1s8lec. per doz.; 
Western, 164@lic., and seconds, $2.75@3.50 per 
case, 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Trade is 
quiet for potatoes, and prices are generally weak, 
with Jerseys at $1.7i@2 per bbl., and Long Island 
in bulk, $2@2.25 per bbl, Sweet potatoes are 
firmer at $2@2.75 per bbl. Onions are slow and 
weak, with Kastern white at $2.50@2.75; Eastern 
red, $1.75@2; Chester red, $1.50@1.75, and Long 
Island and Jersey yellows, $2@2.25 per bbl. Cab- 
bages are $4@6 per 100; string beans, $1@1.25 per 
bag; cucumbers, 7ic. per 100; tomatoes, 40@75c. 
per crate; cauliflowers, $1.50@3.50 per bbl.; 
squash, 75¢.@$1.25 per bbl.; egy-plants, $1 per 
bbl.; cucumber pickles, $1@1.75 per 1,000, and 
Long Island celery, $1.50@1.75 per } ol bunches, 


FRESH FRUITS.—Prime apples good for 
shipping are in demand at $1.50@2.50 per bbl., 
and others weak at 50c. to $1 per bbl. Peaches 
are slow, with Jerseys at 20@75c. per basket, and 
Delawares, 30@85c. Pears are slow, with Bart- 
letts at $2.50@3.75, and common kinds, $1@2 per 
bbl. Grapes are easy, with Nisgaras at 4@5e. 
ver Ib.; Delawares, 4@7c., and Concords, 244@3ac. 
Yhoice cranberries are firm at $4.50@5.50 per 


Beef hams are 


September 





bbl. Watermelons are $10@16 per 100; musk- 
=n, $1@3 per bbl., and plums, $2.50@5 per 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Fall 
Overcoats and Suits 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 
LARGE STOCK, 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


44 EAST 14th STREET, 


Union Square, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“ Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
SMITH & WESSON 


dlely Hammerless Revolver, 


IN CALIBERS 32 AND 38-100. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for the 
House and Pocket. 


The latest production from the works of Smith & 
Wesson, embodying, in addition to other qualities 
which have made the arms of this firm so popular, 
new and valuable inventions insuring absolute pro- 
tection against accidental discharge from careless 
handling. Provided with Automatic Cartridge-Shell 
Extractor, Rebounding Lock, and Patented Safety- 
Device. Hammer and Trigger constantly locked, and 
discharge by any but the proper means impossible. 

All of our revolvers are stamped on the barrels with 
our firm name, address and dates of patents. 

Send for descriptive catalogue, and if your dealer 
cannot supply you, an order sent to address below 
will receive prompt and careful attention. 


SMITH & WESSON, 


Springfield, Mass. 


-@, A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


Permanent and attractive for 
P a N E L E D Permanent |an and ares. “send 
TAL for designs and estims ates to 


ME 
- SORT »P 
CEILINGS i ‘South 24 St Pittsterse Ba. 





Bogus white lead would have no sale did it not 
afford makers a larger profit than Strictly Pure 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
White Lead. 


B ! 
Ogus : he wise man is never persuaded to buy paint 


that is said to be “just as good or “better” than 


Strictly Pure White Lead. 


The market is flooded with spurious white leads. The following analyses, 
made by eminent chemists, of two of these misleading brands show the exact 
proportion of genuine white lead they contain: 


Misleading Brand 
** Standard Lead Co. Strictly Pure White 
Lead. St. Louis.” 

Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Barytes 59.36 per cent. Regis Chauvenct 
Oxide of Zinc 34.18 per cent. & Bro., 
White Lead 6.46 per cent, st Louis. Barytes 50.68 per cent. 


~ess than 7 per cent. white lead. No white lead in it. 


You can avoid bogus lead by purchasing any of the following brands. 
They are manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and are the standards: 


“* ANCHOR " (Cincinnati) “* KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 
s ARMRR ERE C MGRES YY” Pawen “ PRRNETOCE i encaoeeh 
ew York vit iladelphia 
BERBER este HORLEY Cierebed, 
w York P 45 ouis 
a BROOKLYN " (New York) “*SALEM " (Salem, Mass. , 
ae COLLIER” (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN " (Chica 
CORNELL ” (Buffalo ) —y and Chicage) 
** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburg U . York) 
** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) = UNION "' (New York) 
** JEWETT”" (New York) 


pd sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 


u are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containin - 
tion thes may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card oF mpg 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


Misleading Brand 
‘* Pacific Warranted Pure [A] White Lead.” 


Materials Proportions Analyzed by 
Sulphate of Lead 4.18 percent. Ledoux & Co., 
Oxide of Zinc 45.04 per cent. New York. 


Foy Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 
150 OTHER STYLES. 


STERBROOK S FALCON — 


Burglars and Sneak Thieves 


Cannot get in your windows, and you can leave 
them open if you use the Gardner Ventilating Bolt. 
Send 35 cents fer sample and catalogue of prices by 
the quantity. Address 


G. C. GARDNER, 


311 First National Bank Building, Chicago, Mi. 


DON'T HAVE A COLD HOUSE 


When by using a PAGE BOILER youcan be warmand comfortable with the 
minimum of coal and attention. Catalogue explains it all. Send for one and 


learn for yourself. _ Cc. MOWRY. 


26 John St., Nn. Y. 








LOCK BOX 431, NORWICH, CONN. 
ESTABLISHED 1793, BY CALEB B. LeBOSQUET. 


LeBOSQUET BROS. “pr — 
HEATING ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. OW 1 
Oo Hating Apparatus, 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished, 1 
an < Specialties tor House Heating. 


Bond for Catalogue. 
oT eA — LeBOSQUET Hot Water Heater. 
LeBOSQUET Low Pressure Steam Heating Apparatus. 


82 UNION STREET, _BOSTON, MASS. 


na 


The sun shines for all 


but it won’t heat your house in winter. Our heaters 
will. We have had fifty years’ experience manu- 
facturing heating apparatus. We give you your 
} choice of method. We manufacture 
Boynton Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 
Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc. 


They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States. 
Our Catalogue free. Better send for it, indicating manner of heat- 
ing desired. 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St. 207, 209, and a11 Water St, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 








HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. Two GOLD MEDALS. 


{a SURE CURE FOR CATARRH 


e 
Bandsome’ 
@esigns. 








235 Cents a Bottle by all Druggistis. 











——— 
———— 


Worry tells, sadly, on 
woman’s health and 
beauty. 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 
fortify the nerves and 
will help to banish 
many an anxiety. 


Price 25 cents, 


Worth 
(2 Guinea ) 
a Box, 


1 OFFER 
Commercial paper, which I have constantly on hand, 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, secured by 
best of endorsements and collateral security be aring 
8 and 10 per cent. interest, running from sixty days 
to six months. Cor respondence solicited. 
Kef’s.—First Nat'l Bank, Duluth, Minn 
Merchants’ Nat'l Bank, St. Paui, Minn, 
Merchanls’ Bank, Sleepy Eye, Minn, 
People’s Bank, Waseca, Minn. 
Second National Bank, Monmouth, IIL. 


A. C. JAMISON, 
7% Ss Mexaba Block, Duluth, Mies, 


WRITE TO OR CALL UPON 


The Henry Dibblee Company, 


Designers and Manufacturers, 
149 and 150 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL., 

If requiring information concerning 
Choice Cabinet Work, 
Bank, Office and 
Club Equipments. 
Fine Special Furniture, 
Mantels, Fireplaces, 
Mosaics and Decorations. 


See our Exhibit, Section N, near Main East Entrance 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, World's 
Columbian Exposition. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


Bedsteads and Cribs in Brass, Silver 
andlron. Brass Furniture, Etc. 
Curtain Poles, Rings, Etc. 
Brass Bedsteads and Bedding a Specialty 


THE GOULD-MERSERERU CO., 


Successors to 


r. 8. Aine oe ~ ah T. MERSEREAU Co. 
61 & Canal St., New York. 
2et ast of iendwas. 


The Hom 





At Pri pn a seine, Oren ye a 
CHIC Ao SCALE 0. L hicago, i 

{3 ia rice Farm Tools, Safes, ete, List 

A Practical, Every-day 


hag Book 


Containing over 2,500 
7. tested Y~ or , 320 pp. 
Fl unc E cloth. Don't fail to get the 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


For full particulars 


GREATAMERICAN 


ComPaNy 


the are atest novelty of the age. 
adcaress 

THE G IREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
Cor. Charch and Veney Sts. N.Y. ty, N.Y. 


Foldi Beds, 
Desks lin hairs. 
AH. Andree& Cou 2isWabastie, 


mae WF 
$12 


SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOW 
YOU ay IT FOR THE MONEY. 





OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyt, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dodd's eri asiese: Bestel 
W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


DDLETOWN 
~e CONN. 





Low Estimates, 
Careful Service. 
Reliable Dealing. 


Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St.,’ Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 

Hydraulic Ram, Garden 
Engines, Pump Coin an 
Fixtures, Lron Curbs, 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
ete. 3 
WorksFoundedin we 

Highest medal awa 

A them by the Universal <7 

osition at Paris, France, 
867; Vienna, Austria, 











and C entennial We Nibition. 
1576. 
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